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FFORE this letter iche vb binds; | 
iter will have renounced her Habitation 
mequence of your having abandoned ber, 
ward for the unlimited confidence ſhe placed 
u, to the deſtruction of her honour, peace 
ind, and every othier felicity her youth and 
af life might have produced her. Could 
have informed me of ydur change of ſenti- 
Is, | ſhould have pardoned you, and im- 
dit to my own miſconduc —Cruelty, i 
climation, is preferable to perfidy. 
wing to wed a Miſs Caſtor, or have thought 
„ which to me is much the ſame: © You 


by this time be acquainted with my cha- Fs 


r, the ſtrength of my affeRion, and the 
K nſibility of my near; it remains only 
d now to acquaint you with the fixed pur- 
nok my ſoul. I. deſpiſe thoſe women who 
apable of changing their affections, but 
thoſe whoſe rr ever altern them to 
In an infidelity, y. I 
Ne adinits no partnerſhip ; 3 pure affe Gion is 
tial emanation. Do not apprehend, on 
ll. "= my 
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my part, the weakneſſes of common mig 
is only for them, like thoſe of weak e 
tions, not to expel the poiſon they have in 
You will never ſee me more. And now 

Lord, after informing you of my intention 
| muſt be convinced I can have no farthe ig 
in acquainting you with ſome truths, l 
your own account. In juſtice to my own 
racter, permit me only to obſerve, that if 
not combat my inclinations, and. triumph 
them, by having leſs fortitude and more 
bility ; yet I conſidered my weakneſs a 
ſpectable, as nothing was wanting. but the 
mony to render me the- wife of a man, 
muſt be pexjured if he, did not ratify; his en 
ments. I truſt to the indulgence of a bene 
Being, who judges without prejudice; and 
that my preſent and paſt ſufferings wil 
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From what I have heard of the Lady 
are going to wed, ſhe can never engage 
heart, her fortune alone commands your 
tion. You are poſſeſſed of a: fenſiulity 
ruſt condemn you to an eternal ennu, if 
have not fome ſavourite object to. ingrob 
Y our reſource, as a married man, can on 
with women of bad 2 character; they ma) 
vail, ſo far as to ſeduce your ſenſes, but i 
be ſtill beyond their power to inſpire you 
real love. And you will again lament bes 
alone can make you happy, becauſe ſhe 
can love as you deſerve to be loved. You 
be liked by many women, but idolized d 
alone. 4 L e b „ 
When you become the inſipid object oſ 
languid affection, that will pardon ever) 
becaule it feels nothing, you will then pe 
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the unreaſonableneſs of my temper, the 

neance of my mind, with the tender ſenſi- 

of my heart. FEET 

u have naw rendered yourſelf the object 

contempt, therefore do not ſuppoſe 1 am 
ated by paſſion. Contempt is always calm, 
iſe it is a ſentiment of ſuperiority; hatred 

tz vulgar ſenſation, . ſuperior minds only de- 

-\[f to raiſe a fallen enemy be the part of 
0, what is it to triumph over a confiding 
d, to inſult thoſe who throw themſelves on 


kd in them! which carries with it ſo many 


ud not every one allow that this was a great 
of villainy! And yet this very practice to- 


1 man- of gallantry, and is often made the 
| of boaſt and triumph. © 

nuſt intreat you, my Lord, to take this into 
r conſideration, and to be ore ſincerè with 
fr women; endeavour to know that heart 


ble, though contemptible is he, who at- 
pts to deceive, Who involves another in diſ- 


kteted, is perſecuted by his aſſociates in 
en, attracted towards one, witheld by an- 
fr, inſulted here, and deſpiſed there, and 


v mortification, cteates diſguſt in others, and 


0 ved. 


puronage—and to return by the crueleſt ne- 
the unlimited confidence which has been 


to compaſſion, obſervance and affection . 


& women paſſes for a trifle, the amuſement _ 


ch you may venture to attack. How ruly 


and condemns Himſelf to a train of inſin- 
I and falſhood! Sooner or later he comes to 


ded every where; he can neither feel 
ſent nor merit eſteem. He becomes peeviſh 


Kludes his deſpicable career, unloving and 
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1 have ADE to add before; I: one} te; th 

: aul forgive you all the miſeries Jou. 
occaſioned me; and to confirm What I 
| often. told you, although I ſhall never ſee 
"Woes that I ſhall die dete Tons e entir 
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DEAR. MADAM, 


| Return you many 1 1 your 1 
communicated the contents to my brother i 
Lord Cheſter; father to Lord HH 
My nephew, for ſome months paſt, bas 
plunged m. the deepeſt melancholy on 
N—— account. The very evening in uf 
he left her, he had a fall from his horſe, b 
his collar-bone, and feverèd: his father, 
loves him with the utmoſt tenderneſs, atte 
him conſtantly ; and hearing him often men 
her name in his delirium, was convinced be 
a private attachment. The difficulties | 
H—— knew his father. was involved in, 
made him poſtpone telling him his real in 
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i futering himſelf with the aſiſtance be 
ld acquire from the mediation of an uncle, | 
0 was hourly expected from an embaſly a- 
u. This affair had been the only occaſion 
the change of temper Miſs N —— perceived 
in, whom appearances have undoubtedly | 
en much againſt ; but when this unfortunate 
ug lady knows the uneaſineſs he ſuffered, 
s merely on her account, and his ſilence” to 
centreaties, only to prevent her unhappineſs, 
e muſt feel her error in thinking diſhonourably 
TJ lod H—— fever did not abate,” and his 
birium continued for three weeks, during 
hich time Mifs N. es letter arrived. This 
ard. Cheſter concealed,” flattering: himſelf it 
gt perhaps be only a temporary engagement, 
ich this-little abſence might efface. His anx- 
| however increaſed; when the phyſician told 
in be ſuſpefed Lord Hs recovery was 
tarded' by the -uneafineſs he appeared to have + 
in bis mind. Dr, Worthy, had always been of 
ppinion it was neceſſary for gehtlemen of bis pro 
eon, to attend to the peculiar diſpoſitions of 
ie mind and their influence on the body, 
ould not, my dear Mrs. Roſs, a phyſician 
e philoſopher too? For without taking in 
the contact of the mind, can he ever be ſuffici- 
atly maſter of his ſubject, the body ? If he 
annot cure anxiety, what ſignifies correcting 
if acidities ? „If he cannot medicine to minds 
(ieaſed, of what avail are all his alkalis?” In 
quence of this manner of acting, he was 
lot in great repute with the apothecaries. 
Lord Cheſter, by his advice, judged a 
change of place, and ſuch ,amuſements as he 
has capable of enjoying, would prove the moſt 
bY - . effectual 
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etffectual means of recovering Lord. 
Ipbe firſt day he went Wee PW Bo 
home in a fainting fit, ſeized with ſuddey , 
oxyſms; and his life afterwards deſpairg; 
Lord Cheſter was informed this relapſe wa, 
caſioned by his ſon's having diſcovered, at D 
wich, that a lady had left a houſe he called 
He then informed Dr. Wortby of the letter 
had received, in his ſon's firſt illneſs: and t 
thought it neceſſary, upon the firſt interyail 
his diſeaſe, to break the matter to him by | 
grees. When they put this deſign in executic 
his knees ſmote one againſt the other, 1 « 
dew hung upon his forehead, a theuſand greg 
ful conſequences crouded upon his imaginati 
compaſſion, fear, remorſe, and horror, ſha 
his whole frame; he could only fay, ** noyyl 
remains for me but to die l' and then ſunk int 
a long ſwoon. They knew not whether | 
would ever recover from it, Dr. Worthy ſhe 
tears: Men ought not to be laughed at { 
weeping, till we come to a mare clear notions 
What is imputed to the hardneſs of the head 
and the ſoftneſs of the heart. „„ 
At length Lord H — was reftored; for ſom 
time he ſeemed to be in a manner ſtupified; 
dreadful calm held his ſoul in ſuſpence; his eye 
were ſometimes fixed on his father, and ſome 
times caſt up to heaven, with 8 look of uct 
unutterable anguiſh as wrung his heart, Lon 
Cheſter aſſured him, if the young lady was 0 
good character, excluſive of her miſcondu 
with him, that he would permit him to marry 
her. There are times when all the forms ant 
| intereſts of life are nothing, when nature is on 
heard: Lord Cheſter forgot every thing but 
lon; who, graſping his father's hand, ſaid 
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Cyl, and all the virtues or the human kind, 
nited, Her love gave me a new being, in 
rein of which, my former lie as a 
ul change of the fame tedious ays and 
EH has been in conſtant ares of Miſs 
ever ſince, although his father has been 
is health... ; ©; 65 io 
[have time to add no more ; 25 Lord Hy 
npatient to ſet out—He. has promiled ta 
Byron's inſtruQzons at Tork; in arder not 
harry, by bis ſudden appearange, Miſs N. —, 
he preſent weak ſtate of health you acquaint 
> the is in. VVV 


| Lever am, my dear Mis. Roſs 
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and ſincere friend, _ 
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ouring to perſuade him to go to. Briſtol, 


vhts, an unanimated vegetable exiſtence.” 
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& is Mis N——, the daughter of Sir 
; in whom the charms of beauty: 
gars of the mind, the greatek dignity of 
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"DEAR SIR, 


— 


Ine me hte ion to be able io gire jo 


| moſt , agreeable accounts of Lord F; 


| Every thing 1 could with him to be:? this 1 ch 
iy taipute” 10 the” exaniple” bf "ME, "Prin 


being very ſenfible of the infufficieticy of yo 
eſpecially to one who had once indulged then 
1 excels.” qv eee r "and 
power of example operates upon him by inf 
1 ſible, but reſiſllels N 15 N 4 
- I have conſtanfly, obſerved: to him, that 
human ſoul was formed for pleaſures of a big 
nature than thoſe that are commonly-Tuppoſe 
ariſe from love; ſuch as flow from juſti 
truth, virtue, and goodneſs : theſe form a { 
. baſis for happineſs, whereas the chains of bei 
ty are flight and eaſy broken. What ought 
make every one jealous of this paſſion is, 
owes its riſe, for the moſt part, to caprice; 
its progreſs ſubverts the power of reaſon, a 
deſtroys all true conſtancy and peace of mind; | 
. agitations are too violent for our repoſe, and 
weakneſſcs too ſtrong for cur reſolutim: 
ſhort, the variety of cares and paſſions that 4 
tend. it, are ſo many quickſands to virtue. 
Lord one day anſwered me thus, Love u 
prudence are incompatible, Where- ever we {uj 
Poſe the one, the other muſt neceſlanily "g 
6 clude 
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kd, In vain, my good friend, may wiſdom 
ah, or reaſon dictate, the ſoul will feel 1. 
|: philoſopher lays down, maxims z; every bo- 
aonmends them: the moraliſt eſtabliſhes 
cepts with regard to manners; the world ap- 
nes them : the preacher declaims from the 
pi againſt the wickedneſs of the times z peo. 
acknowledge the ſolidity of his reaſoning: 
withſtanding all this, the paſſions ſtill take 
ir courſe; the vices of mankind conquer 
fob phy, morality, religion, and the impulſe 
the paſſions bear down the ſtrongeſt convicti- 
of reaſon,” I anſwered his Lordſhip, it 
ud be a labour vain and abſurd, to endea- 
ur abſolutely to eradicate paſſions : nature for- | 
the attempt; The paſſions and affections 
our fouls are abſolutely neceſſary to our hap- 
nes: they are the tools” and inſtruments of 
e mind, where with it is to work for procuring 

i felicity. They are the bond of union that 
ments mankind together, and we have not a 
ge paſſion which does not (under proper regu- 
tions) tend to promote our chief good, our ſu; 
eil bappingls;-: oi doh P 
Love for inſtance, I mention in particular be- 
ig the predominent paſſion. of youth, authori- 
d by reaſonable proſpects, guided and height- 
bed by duty, is every thing excellent that po- 
ts have repreſented it. Vet even this , muſt 
mit to the awful diſpenſations of Providence, 
beter of death or other diſappointments, 
uud ſuch trials ought to be met with chearful 
tlenation, and not to be the means of® embit- 
ing our lives, or rendering them uſeleſs. My 
Lard's time had been principally: engroſſed by 
Ws fludies. Ihe more we occupy: the mind, 
e fs we feel the dangerous neceſlity of finding 
aployment for the heart... | 
1. = — 
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He has a good underſtanding, but it k 
companied with a ſtrong imagination, wh; 
makes me tremble for him, as the misfortune 

when this is the caſe, it makes people judgeri 
only, where their own inclinations are not « 
cerned ; but when once any violent paſſion i 

| Poſes, it is generally employed to hide and 
over all bad conſequences that attend the gui 
ceatien of it; and te remove difficulties 1 
man's own deſtruction, which one of kk; ſe 

and cooler fancy would never have got 
Strength, either of body or mind, is uſeful o 

as it is employed. A deep underſtanding in 
conſequences is often hurtful ; it is men of ſug 

' Tior parts who corrupt mankind. |. 1! 
For one who has been inſtructed by 1h 

ſenſe, millions bave been ſeduced by their proj 

dice. Has not a celebrated Scotch writer by} 

| hypotheſes, miſunderſtood by moſt readers, 
lentially hurt the younger people of this a 

the opinions of ſuperior geniuſſes, oftner proc 

from their actions, than their action: from th 
opinions, They act fr, and then with gre 
facility reconcile their principles to their on 
What 1 take to be the primary cauſe of 0 
greateſt errors, is the little attention which 
paid to children in infancy. The foundation 
moſt of our vices is imbibed at that ſeaſon of if 

| when we are moſt ſuſceptible of impreſhol 
This is the period when the conftitution both 
body and mind, the temper and diſpoſitions 
the heart are in a great meaſure formed. 
ture, in all other caſes, brings her on work 
perfection; but in man ſhe has only laid 
| 3 of happineſs, and left the eompleni 
of it to himſelt. But the has amply pron 
Kim with means for the purpoſe, and —* 
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ow to employ them. In infancy it re- 
| the ſtricteſt attention ta be paid to the 


owed to languiſh for want of exerdiſe, nor 
rected: beyond what they are able to bear. 
muſt be diverted from any purſuits which 
injure their ical, or nouriſh the ſeeds of 
kngerous properjity Morality muſt be in- 
into them be fore the myſter ies of revelay | 
re ſtamped upon their tender minds; as it 
eſſary the foundation ſhould be prepared he- 
the building is erected. Every emotion that 
ile · worthy ſhould be rewarded, as the en- 
wement of one vir tuous impulſe will have a 

| happier fed than the correction of an 


kred exceedingly ſeyere for equi vocation and 
1; but in every point where correction is 
ry, children maſt be made ſenſible of 
errors. It requires no ſmall ſhare of un- 
handing in parents, to diſtinguiſh properly 
aher every miſdemeanor, proceeded. from a 
ul; emotion before it is reprved; for it 
times happens, that wrong ations may 
ceed from laudable intentions. 


How often have I deplored, in particular in- 
ces, an imprudent mother iffluenced/by her 
lors, both in her fondod(s' and ſeverity. 

6 children may ſay with the poet, 


A force. de m'aimer tu me rendis miſera ble. 


8 Eh 5 Ode 
5 ; 


red faults. Their mortifications” muſt be 
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cile it to the foolifh parent. 


their own minds in matters of conſequence: 


ing, and immoderate in the indulgence of 


* neſs which makes us ſuffer on ſeeing an of 
in pain. While unreaſonable” contradiRion 
_ <ites fretfulneſs, deſtroys their innocent c 


obtain any point from others, whom they | 


'proof is neceſſary, . mortification is the 


tion. This neceſſarily begets ſhame, and 
fore a diſpoſition is hardened into vice, ſi 
will always produce amendment. This 
gives them an early habit. of reflection, 
makes them ſenſible of the offence for wt 
they are thus humbled. In ſhort, children 
either to be rendered unneceſſarily uneafy, 
| ſuffered to pleaſe themſelves by tormenting 
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One moment the little innocent bones 
moff broken for a fault, of which it is ff 
lenſible, and the next foridly eherimed wi 


If children are not made ſteady bras 
which is the- only method of making them | 


wards; is it wonderful that neglect muſt 
tended with the natural conſequences, of 
becoming infidels, wavering in their opini 
Cruel tyrants, diveſted of every generou 
A rl nt 

Improper indulgences cultivate in childs 
inclination to ctuelty, by eradicating that ten 


foulneſs ; and make them conſider ſeverity and 
olence as the only means by which they a 


a future occaſion to contend with. Where 


means of correction, when the acknowledge 
of the fault muſt prove the means of reco 


meaneſt living cfeature. By being unreſt 
in ſports of this kind, they acquire by h. 
what they never would have learned from 


* 7 
* 


Irn 


mie, and grow up into a confirmed inattention to 
every kind of ſuffering but their own, 
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I be poor beetle that we tread upon, 
[n corporal ſufPrance feels a pang as great 


As when a giant dies. 


May not the general treatment of animals be 
accounted for, from the defects of education? 
It is ſavage beyond all conc:ption. The ſu- 
preme court of judicature at Athens thought an 
inſtance of this fort not below its cognizance, 
and puniſhed a boy for putting out the eyes of a 
bird, The great moral painter of our time, 
hath very forcibly expreſſed his ſenſe of this, in 


a ſeries of prints intitled by him, the Progreſs 9 


Cruelty ; in which, having repreſented a youth 
advancing by degrees to the higheſt pitch of cru- 
ety, from the torturing of inſects, birds, and 
beaſts; he at laſt murders a poor girl who loves 
bim, and is with child by him. The artiſt ex- 
bibits the dead body of the inhuman wretch un“ 
dergoing the laſt infliction of the law, amidſt a 
circle of ſurgeons, who cut and mangle it with 
% little appearance of pity, - as he 'when alive 
ved to ſhew to all different kinds of creatures. 
s the education of both ſexes, at the early 
period I have mentioned, devolves on women'; 
and it is they who have the greateſt influence, 
vhen the tenderneſs of the mind receives the 
moſt durable impreſſion ; there is hardly to be 
conceived a greater misfortune, than when theſe 
mpreflions are improperly ſtamped upon their 
tender minds. Nothing then can be more un- 
taſonable, than to debar women from 'know- 
lige. Should we not either improve them or 
of their power? As nothing can be more ab- 

ES 8 ſurd 
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ſurd than to beſtow: on them an important tf 
without qualifying them for the di/charge of it 
If in this age ladies have ſome little genius, and 
have taken pains to cultivate it, they-will be | 
thought guilty of affectation if they are deſirous 
to conceal it; or pedantry, if they are forward in 
| ſhowing it. Can it then be wonderful they take 
ſo little care to improve themſelves ? Self devo- 
ted ſacrifices are new exploded. In .conſequence 
of this, moſt fine ladies (as they are called) are 
- a compoſition of whim and caprice ; they lay 
and hate, are angry and pleaſed, without being 
able. to aſſign a reaſon for either of thoſe paſſion, 
If they have a charaQeriſtic, it is vanity; to 
which every thing elſe ſeems ſubſervient. . They | 
no ſooner hear any man talk of the. article of 
charms, than like Don Quixote upon that of 
chiyalry, they are incapable of reaſon; and like 
Calypſo, in 1 elemachus, loſe the pleaſure of ther 
numberleſs votaries, if one mortal eſcapes their 
ſnares. They always affect a great deal of good 
nature; are hurt very much at the fight of any 
object in bodily pain, and yet. value not how 
much they rack people's minds. Out ward form 
and ceremony conſtitute the Whale of their 
friendſhips; all their acquaintances are valued # 
like; as each individual ſerves equally to male 
one at their parties of cards, provided they in- 
herit one of the three qualities, which are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary in order to be well received; 3 
name, ea a ſplended appearance, to gratiſy thei 
vanity ; or to play genteely at cards, that 3s, 10 
be agreeable by loſing money, and io facring 
to their avarice ; and have not the leaſt cpncem 
for the good qualities or well being of au) d 
their friends, abſtracted em che La ry 
ations. Fine ladies pay tle regare Na : 
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hands, children, or their duty ; becauſe their 
mention is confined to themſelves and their a- 
noſements. But what can be expected from 
vomen to their huſbands, children to a family | 
or ſociety in general, ho have nover ſtulied 
heir duty, nor even learned to think or reflect? 
fr even thought and reflection are to be learn- 
b | 


Ignorance ſometimes produces more vices, 
than the abuſe of knowledge or the paſſions, + 
An idle mind, like fallow ground, is the foil for 
wery weed to grow in; in it vice gathers 
ſrength, the ſeeds of vanity ffouriſh unmoleſted 
nd ſuxuriant; diſcontent, malignity, ill-hu- 
mour ſpread far and wide, and the mind be- 
comes a chaos, which it is impoſlible to reduce 
Into order or beauty. Knowledge is ſo eſſential, 
that virtue itſelf without it, will be irregular in 
u movements, and its ſphere of exertion more 
fined, Employment is the greateſt antidote 
yanſt depravity of heart: the gloomy and the 
reſentful are always found amongſt thoſe who 
we nothing tod. ni ft wo Log it. 
* Every rational being has a claim to good 
ſenſe and all that is intelligible. Reaſon is ab- 
ately unlimited in her juriſdiftion- over man- 
ind; we are all born to judge of what concerns 
ud affects us. And if . ſome cannot ſee the ob- 
c of ſenſe with the ſame facility as others, 
jt all have an equal claim to the uſe of their 
Riſes, Truth and knowledge, like ligbt and air, 
e not to be diminiſhed by communication.“ 
be contemplation of the beauties of the uni- 
ne, the cordial enjoyments of friendſhip, the 
ner delights proceeding from an union of 
ans, and the rational pleaſures of religion are 
en i0 all, of whatever ſex. How various the 
| amuſements 
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amuſements that are to be derived both from an 
and nature? Every thing ſpeaks to and entertaing 
her who is capable of reflection; nothing but a 
total ſtupidity can make the mind ſkim over 2 
variety of ſuch objects without being affected. 
If a woman deprives herſelf. of theſe fountains 
from which only true pleaſure: ſprings, :may 1 
nd be queſtioned whether ſhe has a heart for 
' devotion, humanity, friendſhip, and love, or 4 

. taſte for what is truly beautiful and admirable! 
But let me not blame my fair country-womenz 
the error does not originate with them, as hay 
already ſaid, We firſt make laws and cuſtoms tg 

_ deprive them of learning, and then blaine hey 
for their ignorance. . Were women to be treate 

in a more liberal manner, they would be aQuate( 
by a decent pride, a conſcious dignity and ſenſ 

of their own worth, without Which, mankin 
are never found to diſtinguith themſelves, Th 
mind of man ſeems always to have adapted. 
ſelf to the different nature of its objects; it 
contraQed and debaſed by being converſant 
little and low things, and feels a proportionab 
enlargement ariſing from the contemplation ( 
great and ſublime ideas. We find in La Biuyere 
Characters, Preſs me into the ſervice as 
common ſoldier, I am Therſites; put me at t 
head of an army, I am Achilles,” It has bee 
obſerved in regard to the French conſtitutio 
that was the ſovereign to acquire a more ab 
Jute power than he has, the great cement of, ; 
fection would be loſt; for with individual co 
ſequence, individual ſpirit would either deci 
or ferment into faction, The very lowelt 
the people in France, who are thrown. out 
the reach of privilege, and treated like fas 
do not fight, either as ſoldiers ar ſailor, 
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the ſpirit and reſolution of thoſe who are inſpired 
yith a higher opinion of their own conſequence; _ 
though the rights that animate the latter, are 
often merely ideal. F457 ou e 
lu like manner a woman of generous ſpirit, 
when ſhe is treated like a friend, will always do 
honour to that diſtinction; and a man of noble 
:ntiments will find himſelf more gratified with 
th: attachment of a woman of merit, than-with 
the obedience of one, who from humility or 
contrafted timidity has become a willing ſla ve. 
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I remain dear ſirr, 7 
7 "> NT your obliged friend «4 2 tm [ 
and humble ſervant, — ' 
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+ DEAR MADAM, FT ET WM 
: I n Miſs Byron in her viſit to Mig 
N— ſlow degrees ſhe communicated the 
contents of your letter to her, She thanke{ 
God, Lord H-— was worthy for his own fake 
But added, My dear Miſs Byron, it woul 
have been better for me, had it been as I app 
hended. My affection, if I recover will induc 
me to marry him: by comply ing with wy It 
Clinations, how miſerable ſhall I be, if I ho 
ht of my eternal welfare, which ought to 
my principal concern. The woman who h. 
once ſubmitted to the controul of her paſſion 
has reaſon always to be afraid of herſelf, 
„ Had Lord H—— acquainted his fatht 
with our attachment, (from his ſubſequent cat 
duct) would he, not have granted his conſent 
dur union? In which caſe all my guilt won 
have been avoided. The violaters of the ſoc 
duties are frequently puniſhed by the ſucceh | 
their own. wiſhes. And it is ſuitable to the 0 
vine benignity as well as juſtice, to lend | 
ſanctions and puniſhments, in aid of thoſedut 
which bind man to man,” Miſs N— 
go this evening to York. This family go the 
| to-morrow, for the race-week. I acqua 
you already, that Mr. Bruce with the app'f 
tion of her father, has made his addreſſes to M 


Byron. 5 5 = 
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When he firſt propoſed it tocher, ſhe ſaid, ſhe 
ad now paſſed the ſeaſon of forming ſuch a con- 
refion; that a woman of thirty ſhould entertain 
wthought of marriage, and that ſne ſhould 7 27 
nice in ſeeing him allied more ſuitably. | Mr. 
huce has however canquered. her reluctance. 
uud Sir James has inſiſted their puptials all 
tte place the ſame day with his daughter's, 
at is in three weeks. When Lady Sophig 
zu informed of this, ſhe ſaid, they were twyg 
ning fools, very fit for each other; and that 
key would moralize all day long. But added 
* all Miſs Byron's rationality, principles, and 
lues, are no ſecurity, againſt the ſhafts of ridi- 
e. You, and the wiſe ones, goody Roſs (as 
toſten calls me,) forgive every thing but vice; 
e world forgives every thing but what is ridi- 
u. He marries a frightful old woman; I 
mot help laughing at the idea of their tender 
u to complete the farce, my uncle ſhould 
wry you.” It is impoſſible for me to man 
Jour I. adyſhip how much I rejoige in Miſs 
Jron's good fortune. She is one inſtance of 
1 triumphing over beauty. But how few 
n reſemble Mr. Bruce in this particular?! 
When Sir James read us Mr. Lewis's letter, 
riding entirely to his opinions, he told us, 
the gentlemen in France, in all perioes 
iſe, and even in the moſt advanced age ſel - 
Liſſociate with one another, but ſpend all tbe 
Is which can be ſpared from buſineſs or ſtudy, 
the young, the gay and the happy. In 
fand they entertain ideas of decorum, which 


ach ſpend their leiſure hours : but if they ſup- | 
greater communication with the fair ſex 
l only promote effeminacy, experience is 

"x not 


them to deſpiſe the manner in which the 


2 E 
; 
1 * 
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the knoſt bnobſtiucted ac < Es 


abject victims to the moſt unbbunded und inf 
lent tyranny. In this country they judge th 
it is proper for perſons of the ſame ape; of th 
fame ſex, or ſimilar diſpof itions and purſuitz, | 
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l blance in chars els, tlie more perfect wilt 
the union, fince there is no perſon Who ha = 
folk Shore affection for himſelf. 
grant, but maſt add, that this” takes 
fear, will go but a ver fy little way, even in of 

l 


tend itſelf to our ſecond ſelves I We ot 
commit fellies, and indulge hum 

perſons, which we do not find half fo exeilil 

in others, Neither do 1 think # ſamenels of 

mours, will mix and aſſociate ſo well as th 

contrarieties; like perfe&t chords in miuic, t 


| drop aſleep, or fall together by the ears? 


or ſentiments,- muſt often render converſation 


ad 


neſs Aſia, * where the women are 1mpriſoned's 
their lives, and the men are the moſt tame an 


aſſociate together; and think the nearer tek 


remove only from the individual. The partial 
we have for our real ſelves, will not always 


urs in dur o. 


rather tire than enliven, 

For inſtance, two people are of a ele 
or cholerick' diſpoſition. How ſhall we cal! 
the deficiency of bile in the one,” vp Geh 
ſuperabundance in the other? Will net hey! 


ſhort, continued Mr. Bruce, a parity of hum 


and infipid; and when we meet with nott 

new, ſuch a friendſhip muſt ſoon grow tl 

and languiſbing. W hereas if we conſult n 

and en ſenſe, we hall He mo r 
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pypriety and harmony of ſocial life depend 
n the connection of different di ſpo itions and 
for iracers juſliciouſly,, blended together. We 
fnd in I'Hiſtoire des Rois Catholiques Ferdinand 
& Glſabelle, a judicious, obſer vation of the. au- 
or; La meilleure preuve (ſaid he) que Fer- 
brand & Iſabelle ne ſe reſſembloient pas, [7 eſt 
que, | ſans 5 aimer wagen. ils JEGUFenk tenen 
3 7 
" Nature 1 = things. — i and per- 
ups more ſuitable to the ſtate of man than we 
bperficially imagine: if, all, men were Pile for 
dety could not well ſubſeps. + ol iz of pri 
nt and weak people. have; an admirable effect. A 
Difference of taſte makes nothing remain uſeleſs is 
the world, Nature has gendered us all dependent 25 
on each other: no one is ſufficient for bis own. 
happineſs. Each ſex, each character, each pe- 
lad of life ha ve their various, advantages, and 
likdvantagesz and that upion is the. happieſt and 
moſt proper, where wants are e mutually ſupplied. 
A certain mixture in ſociety is a neceſſary ba 
fiſt us in diſtinguiſhing ood from evil, 
ſhades in painting give the delicate character — 
relief, By aſſociating with the ladies, we ac- 
quire a greater facility in bringing our arguments 
lolight. Of What uſe is our learning if we 
cannot expreſs, it? Or to have our minds ſtored 
wth a confuſed remembrance. of an infinity of 
things, which we have not the art and talents to 
ommunicate agreeably ? I take the higheſt period 
i politeneſs in England (and it is of the ſame | 
late in France) to NEVE been the peaceable part 
if King Charles 
at we read of > times, the methods ien 
ud for 4 3 were altoge- 
* e Koc is 3 ſeveral ladies, whom | 


firſt's reign; and; from - | | 


is 
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perſuaded, that nothing great of glorious wa 
ever performed, where it does hot preſide; and 
as our paſſions, add vigour to our arion, entſu- 
fraſm gives "ſpirit to our paſflon. may I fürthet 
add—it often opens and enlarges. our capacities 
Sir William 'i emple, in his Effay on ancient 
and modern Learning, ſays, that an infenious 
Spaniard maintained that the hiffory of | Di 
Quixote, had ruined the Spaniſh monarchy. No 
was this/poſition void of truth. For though it 
"muſt be confeſſed, that the author turhed af 
their romantic love and honour into ridicule will 
great truth and juſtice, as welFas with mimitable 
*vit and humour, yet it had undoubtedly a ver) 
ill effect on that nation: for from the time of 
that publication, the Spaniards in general becams 
aſha med of fighting as well as loving, nor has 
there been any thing done ſince by them in any 
degree equal to their ancient glory, unfeſs H an 
to except their atchievements under theit trulſ 
great general the marquis De Lede. 
Monteſquieu obſerves, that libertinifn ! 
more prevalent in England than gallanicy, fror 
the lefs degree of deference and condeſcefſſon te 
quired in the former. The French fortherly © 
ey = ar ( 
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ured from. theit tournaments all perfons whs 
vere accuſed of having talked of the ladies in a 
ſighting manner: their condudt in this particular, 
uns not directed by a principle of humanity, ot 
infuenced by gallantry, but proceeded from views 
nerely political. They were perſuaded the 
greater reſpect is paid to women, the more anx- 
ous they will be to merit eſteem: and that fever; 

ul great men, remarkable for elevated ſenti- 
ments, would perhaps never have afpired to 


| hat high diſtinction, if an inclination to appear 
n 


miable to women had not influenced 1 | 
prove themſelves worthy of regard. Plats, 
ſays, * A lover is full of a divinity, which ſpeaks 

ad acts within him; and there is no accom- 
rliſhment, no virtue, no heroiſm, which he is 

not capable of attaining while in this ſtate of inn 
ſpiration, and in the ſight of his beloved.“ Anßd 
Taſſo tells us, Or Hed ep tr 


| Ma chi de paventure in dtra-impreſſs. 
Setvien, ch'amot tefide? /?: 
Love then muſt be a ſure guide to heroiſm, and 
the experience of all ages has ſhewn, that hearts. 
ſenſible to love, can hardly be enamaured with 
virtue, Why is Marius a Barbarian; while 
Cefar, who was no leſs ambirious, is adored at 
dome for his clemency, and almoſt makes the 
Romans forget all the injury he has done them # 
Lina diveſts Auguſtus of his cruel and bloody 

ſemper. Whence the difference between Ma- 
tomet II. and Solyman II? Between Lewis XI. 

nd Henry IV? Germanicus, without Agrippina, 
micht never have been a great warrior. Litus, 
fired by the Romans during his conſulſhip, 
ame the lover of Berenice, and ſoon after 
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delight of mankind. Charles VII. owed bis cou! 
rage to the fair Agnes : had it not been for her 
the Engliſh to this day might have been maſten 
of France.” We returned Sir James our thanks 
for his commentary on Mr. Lewis's letter, and 

I told him, that I could not myſelf help thinking 
that thoſe men who affected to deſpiſe women, 
were more induced by diſappointed pride or jex- 
louſy, than influenced by wiſdom or nature; ng 
man ever deſpiſed the ſex who was a favourite 
with them, nor did any one ever ſpeak con- 
temptuouſly of love, who was conſcious of loving; 
and being beloved by a woman of merit; Did 
we hear a vicious perſon expreſſing his contempt! 

of honeſty and virtue, which ſhould we thick 
the more meanly of, him or them? In the ſame 
manner when a ſhallow fop ſneers at what he 
does not underſtand, when he meets a woman 
of underſtanding, his low raillery ought to caſt 
no reflection upon her; but he is to be confidered; 
as ſunk from the dignity of reaſon, ànd fo fat de- 
generate as to make hisignorance his pride, which 
ought to be his ſhame. But when men of ſenſe 
adopt theſe opinions, I am at a loſs how to ac: 
count for it, except they defire to keep us in ig 
norance from the ſame cauſe the Mahometans do 
their diſciples, who caretully keep them from 
_ religion, who is previouſly furniſhed with the 
rules which philoſophers uſe to diſcover trun. 
Lever am, dear Madam 
your obliged, and 
affectionate friend, 
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Rejoice at Miſs Byron' 8 good fortune.” 1 am 
n all ſurpriſed at Lady Sophia 8 refuling heß 
probation, as it for a moment confers an ap- 
race of ſuperiority which every little mind 
pred to aſſume. Such is. the fate of ſupex- 
Ine underſtanding, | it meets. oppoſition, f fromk 
| whoſe limited capacities, cannot reach, the 
nt of its conception. This perhaps | is not a 
f amiable picture of human nature, but is * 
tz juſt one? No creature, but 'man, in the 
fd, glories and triumphs. in the deſtructton 
sown ſpecies. Man is the only j Jaring ſpring , 
u ſpoils the concord of the univerſe. I know, 
„beer friend, it is a maxim of yours, that 
indulge a principle of ſelf-love, even in aſ- 
ng merit to others: in finding fault with * 
n (as I hinted above) do we not do the ſame ? 
x by condemning their errors, we would in- 
ate that we are free of them. So true it is 
i ſelf. love knows how to make an advantage 4 
erer) thing; and that for, or againſt, 6 
ul to promote its end. Miſs Caſtor is going 
de married to Sir James Freeman. My ſon, 
wing I had ſeen her with her lover, who is 
fegant young man, aſked me if ſhe was in 
e vith tim? I anſwered with ſome heat, it is 
Mile / upon his n his ſurprize, F 
Yor, II, C 8 could 
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the beautiful deſcription in Homer of ve 


n 


dieſire, love's ſecret whiſpers and ſuch perſui 


0 r 
. 


mythology, the Graces were made to preſide 


4 grace fulneſs of action, and ſpreads Over 
perſons that venuſtas, which is the comple 


„ as 
* 
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could only reply, had you ever ſeen the | 
you would have been of my opinion; her y 
manner is not tinured with that ſoftneſ 
complaiſance with which love graces and fy 
ens every expreſſion, and which give riſe d 
the ſweet civilities of life, 'You may recy| 


zone, in which were woven fond love, and 
as won the wiſeſt to compliance. In the an 
courteſy and outward charms: the aſſigning tl 


this double province, was happily imagined, 
civilty or the deſire to pleaſe, naturally prod 


of exterior beauty; WH the privation 
has the contrary effea.  _ 


Farewel, my dear friend. 


ee.euer your's afteQionately, 
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MADAM, York. 


| DEAR 
Ns Lord H has acquainted your Ladyſhip 
ith his meeting with Maſs ——, their affecting 
conciliation, & c. it is neeeleſs for me to add 
ge on that head, only that I have procured a 
uſe, where ſhe can have the attendance of the 
tal people here; and his Lordſhip has taken 
ne that every thing ſhould be as commodious 
poſſible for her. She has inſiſted on not ſeeing 
m more whilſt in this ſituation, until ſhe is 
be enough to accept. of your ladyſhip's invita- 
| [ have been heartily tired of this week, where 
e continual hurry and noiſe precludes all quiet 
noyment of one's ſelf and friends. May it not 
e juſtly ſaid, races are meetings where the 
un aſſemble to quarrel about For/es, and the 
men about precedence, We have been tired 
"th diſputes. on both theſe intereſting ſubjects. 
Lady Sophia has gained two admirers, Lord 
Dacres, and a Scotch Baronet.' She has been 
ulherto indiſcriminate in her attentions, by which 
be has encouraged them all. When Lord 
Dicres introduced Sir James Ramſay to her 
ladyſhip, he added, after naming him, he was 
lt ſo great a fool as he appeared to be. That, 
ulvered Sir James, Madam, is the difference 
&wixt his Lordſhip and me.” Sir James, is a 
= well 
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and a propriety and noble freedom in his ſen 


aſked Lady Sophia' where 


| Perſon of no faſhion, and of coquetiſh manner 
other is the moſt likely to laſt, between a /# 

perior and an inferior, when the advantages 
Sophia more ſatisfaction, than the intimacy 0 


abſurd to boaſt of an advantage which we poſſe 


. 


23 LETT Ex 
well bred amiable man, poſſeſſed of great ab 
ties and a pleaſing addreſs; there is a preciſion 
his ideas, -a force and 8 8 5 in his expreſſol 


ments and manner, which charm every one th 
converſes with him; Lady Sophia has ak 
to be much amuſed with Mr. Bruce's attachni6 
for Miſs Byron; he came into the library a 

ſhe was? who a 
ſwered, 1 ACAM Hand 
Conoſe rollo ai fiori 
Ove ſaran, piu folti 


ed 7 
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Ove ſaran piu dolce,  _ 
B BowaRELL1's Filli de dci 
Then curtſey ing very low to Mr. Bruce, (ai 
The fair one whom you enquire for, is re 
tired to the garden.” Lady Sophia has attache 
herſelf to a Miſs Ridley ſhe met at the races, whi 
it ſeems had been at ſchool with her; ſhes 


Thus commenced an acquaintance which of 1 
on the ſide of the former: for Miſs Ridley! 
very ugly, which circumſtance alone affordsLad) 
one of much ſuperior talents. Is it not highl 


without any effort or deſert of our own; cr 
be jealous of the beauty of another; of a qual 
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p which we can add nothing by our ſolicitude, - 
4 from which diſtraction can take nothing 
jay? Now, my dear frie 117 I am tg acquaint 
y with an affair that will ſurprize you Sir 
bes, in ſpeaking to me of his ſon's mirriage, 
nd of the rational delight attending an union 
n 2 ſenſible woman, ſaid, he del eved the 
125 marriages were, where Tarn had a 
eſteem for each other, excluſive of the 
pci of love, eſpecially in an advanced | 
That he had had the ſupreme iylicity of 
M united to the woman of his hear; one of 
e moſt amiable of human beings | Bat that the 
ſerpteſſible uneaſineſs he had un 177 for ſo 
uny years, on account of the afflicted ſtate of 
his beloved obj ect, had embittered his happineſs 
x the beſt.part of his life. I could not help 
ere telling him, that tenderneſs for woman Is. 
b far from leſſening a character, that it is a 
uk of a manly generous ſoul “, * 
dir James ſaid my compliment dad him 
ery much; and added after the above declara- 
jon, © Madam to. great many of your ſex, it 
yould be a bad compliment to ſay, though my 
rat can never be again 9 f love, yet you 
n; 1 wi wiſh to make 


* 


. we ſhould be 2 Fog te one another,” _ 
howed : I love not to make diſqualifying 
ches; by ſuch we ſeem to intimate that we 
Woudt the truth of the aſſertion, and want to 
be it either e or confirmed. | 


An orator in the Houſe laſl . "that 
ery and compaſſion were aſſociate virtues. 


. rd: 


8 0 


Fo | OG „ * þ * E | * 
| told. Sit James: he cid; wo os 


henour.; that marriage was a ſtate jnto which 
had never thought of entering again; but t. 
I ſhould endeavour to recollect myſelf, and! 
ſwer him fully in a day or two. When we ne 
met, I acquainted him with my whole hiſtor 
connections, & c. &c. I gave him a hon! 
count of my affairs; I found his good opini 
Increaſed by my frankneſs. I then told him, | 
was perfectly agreeable to me, that eſteem heig 
tened by gratitude and enforced by duty, wa 
ſoon ripen into love; the only love that ſu 
this imperfect ſtate, a faitAful, a tender aff 
eee en oe 1 ee 
There is n dear Ly 
Filmer, due only to ſupreme perteQion; «1 
and only to be exerciſed by us poor mortals 
humble devotion. But where duty and re 
are perfectly reconciled, affe ion will inſtant 
unite itſelf to them; and then obedience will 
come not only an eaſy but a delightful tak., 
Lady Sophia has declared for Lord Dacret 
Sir James Ramſay I believe was not very mut 
diſappointed. A reflecting man like him {o 
develops characters; he ſeems much taken vi 
the amiable Lucy, Sir F - youngelt daug 
ter: love, like her, iv repreſented lithid, 
ed, ties, Ro 
I ham delighted with the ſimplicity and elegan 
of unadorned nature, now ſo rarely to be four 
and ſo little obſerved. Thoſe graces which 
obtained by art, have always an appearance 
affeQation and conſtraint, Under, a fmili 
"countenance, and that air of youth which ſeel 


to promiſe only ſentiments of gaiety and ir 
ſure,. this charming girl conceals a fold ant 


LETTER XVI =» 


; turn of thought, with which _ body 
bor her nn is furprized. 


lever am, my dear Madam, 1 
your Ladyſhip? s afſeQionate 1 
and much obliged | 1 


humble ſervanit | 


? 7 


1 MARY Ross. a 
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\ DRAR MADAM, 


DIR james thought It proper to PR Hill ; 
Iphia the letters he had received concerning 
rd Dacres, at the time he had ayed his ad- 
Ifſes to Lady Harriet. She read them with 
ſat attention, and then cooly replied, ſhe was 
re Lord Dacres would not uſe a virtuous wo- 
Mil; and ſhe did not doubt, but her conduQt 
nul make him behave well. That truly if 
ard girls would throw themſelves into a 
us way, it was their own fault, and they 
ut look to the conſequence. That for her 
ai, it was a proof to her of his gallantry ane | 
it, and ſhe imputed what his tutor had ſaid © 
0  ”Y 


him to malice, and the other gentlematysremz 
to envy. In ſhort, ſhe is one of thoſe wor, 
who, like the ſavages, eſteem à man in the rent 
degree, who is moſt covered with frightful ſc, 
who love a man only in proportion to 
number of women he has ruined. | Their ve 
ding is to take place at the ſame time of | 
others, which are to be ſolemnized in this famil 
1 could not help hinting to Lady Sophi 
how ſhort the acquaintance had been betw; 
her and her lover.,—** To play the tyrant bef 
marriage (anſwered her ſagacious Ladyſhip,) 
but a bad claim for indulgence afterward 
Lord Dacres is the delight of all the fervant 
he ſtrews his ſilver to the mob in the ſtreets 
Vork. I know no virtue, the want of whi 
may with reſpect to all its advantages, be ſow 
ſupplied by vice, as generoſity; vanity, aj 
alone, will ſometimes perform all" its functions. 
Me have been viſited by all the people of | 
ſhion in the neighbourhaod : I forbear fro 
characteriſing any, but thoſe in whom you 1 
particularly intereſted; being convinced 50 
diſlike a malicious infinuation, as much 28 50 
approve an intereſt ing hint ; I therefore ſpa 
even thoſe who will not ſpare one another, 
cannot help, however, making one general f 
mark: 1 do not admire the Yorkſhire ladie 
they reſemble Amazons too much to pleafe me 
conſtantly riding, and leaping four-barred gate 
& c. The other day, as we were walking on tl 
fine lawn before the houſe, where a flock 
ſheep continually graze, the gentle Lucy n 
feeding ſome of her favourites, whom ſhe | 
taught to anſwer by their names.. 
I was admiring the docility of the ſheep, ? 
expreſſing my aſtoniſhment at their anfwer pv 


a 


us, that the celebrated Buffon affirms, that 
ir ſheep are very far removed from their nitu- 


1s he clearly deduces from theſe words, St. 


| 


own ſheep by name, and leadeth them out: and 
on he putteth forth his own ſheep he goeth be- 


p, becauſe we are too much eſtranged: from 
nure, to think of ſuch paſtimes as the lovely 
Mis Lucy does.” Thus agreeably were we 


xd, arrayed in their riding dreſſes, and boaſting 


thinking how much they would reliſh ſeeing a 
bwll-fight in Spain. How much is this to be la- 
nented? pity is nouriſhed only by tender ſenti- 


t. Mero, who wiſhed. he had never learned to- 


aminal's execution, could delight in the mur- 
&r of his enemies. The tyrant “, that loudly: 


* Alexand er, tyrant of Pharez,. 


e  Rm__ 


\ 


heir names, when Sir J ames Ramſay acquaĩint- 


ſtate; and that Dr. Hammond ſays, the. 5 
hepherds of Jewry knew every ſheep ſeverally. 


ohn X. 3s 4» To him the porter opened the 
ur, and the ſheep hear his voice; aed he calleth. 


r them, and the ſbeep follow him, becauſe they . 
ww his voice. That the ſhepherds gave them 
their names, alſo appears from a paſſage in 
heocritus, Id. v. l. 103. 104. where a ſnep- 5 
terd calls three of his ſheep: by their names. 
heſe (added Sir James) only appear ſtrange to 


mzzzed, when two of theſe lady hunters arriv- 


they were in at the death. I could not help 


ents, and is extinguiſhed. by the frequency of 
loſe objects, which ought naturally to confirm 


vite, when preſſed to ſign the warrant for a 


leuailed the fate of Hecuba and Andromache, as 
reſented on the ſtage, could hear without e- 
notion the cries of. thoſe he had doomed to de- 
lruftion,, By a frequent attendance at thoſe: | 


- "bloody feafts, which, in ſome ebuntties a 
ven by avarice to idlenefs, they ſoon loſe all f. 
of the- ſtrong notions, they had hitherto fel 
the cries of mangled animals; in time they h. 
them with pleaſure. By often frequemingth 
the ſoul becomes callous to their impreſſions; 
unaffected with the proſpect of human miſef 
and inſenfible to every tender emotion, 
contraſt was too great between them and M 
Lucy, not to ſtrike us with admiration of 
latter. After they were gone, Sir James Rat 
lay aſked her if ſhe approved of their ſenlf 
ments; - ſhe. anſwered modeſtly, it did not 
come her to diſapprove or cenſure any one, | 
the could not help contraſting them with 
character of Jaques in As Vou Like it, v 
weeps and comments upon the /ebbing de 
when he ſays, LT 
The wretched animal heav'd forth ſuch groans 
That their diſcharge did ſtretch his leathern coat 
Almoſt to burſting ; and the big round tears 
Cours d one another down his innocent noſe 
In piteous chaſe. : Fas Fn OUT ET I 


We told her, we were quite charmed with 
ſentiments: ſhe only anſwered, her nature mi 
Have been bad to have poffefſed any oth 
For (faid fhe) have I not been bred up in !! 
ſchool of humanity ? is not my father the ffiel 
of the poor, and the comforter of the afflided 

his aſy lum for his old ſervants, and the poor, 
believe, you never yet ſaw : adjoining to th 
he has appropriated a piece of ground, wh 
| Horſes, once ſerviceable to him, enjoy thro 
bis indulgence the paſtures, with an immuni 
from labour. There are alfo various ©t 
dumb creatures in the ſame place.” 


j 
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This account - excited our curioſity, and the 
e as we never heard it mentioned before, 
ough ſo long in the houſe. We, walked 
her; it is in a remote part of the park (al- 
bough it would have been a pretty ornament in 
ew) to avoid any appearance of oſtentation. 
ahing indeed here 1s calculated merely fer 
ow and parade; nor were ſuch idle expences 
witted into that . conſummate plan which re- 
led the ſtructure of the univerſe. A learn- 
j clergyman, who is blind, reſides in this aſy- 
m. Every ſervant who has lived in the fami- 
ten years, at the age of ſixty is received into 
And every object in this and the two next 
rſhes, that by infirmities is rendered incapa- 

e of procuring a livelihood, here finds a re- 
at: there are only three at preſent. I inquir- 

| of Sir James, how it happened there were ſo 
ky objects in this aſylum? he told me that, ac- 
ding to Sir William Petty's calculations, 
tere are not in nature any more than one in five 


dle to get their bread. And it is well known, 
kid he, that there are more deformed men Born 
U a century, than deformed brutes ſince the . 
gation! How conſiderate is Providence] Crea- 
res which participate moſt of the material and 
aſt of the ſpiritual nature, neceſſarily require 
he corporeal talents in a higher degree.” Brutes. 
wing. therefore greater endowments of bod 

lan men, are intended for their uſe... God and 
ature do nothing in vain, nothing is ſuperflu- 
dus. As brutes are inferior to men in the men- 
ul faculties, let us apply their bodily excellen- 
e in promoting denefictal uſes to ſocietx. 
enen may ſopply the deficiencies in them 


— 
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kndred that are ſo weak and infirm-as not ta be 


felves, by art and ſkill, which are the fn; 
knowledge, reaſon, and underſtanding. 
who can refrain from aſtoniſhment and 3 
when he looks around him, and finds ſo ma; 
of his own fpectes ſo little humaniſed, as ſcar 
to differ from brutes ; yet arrogate a ſuperii 
aver them, while they debaſe themſelves bj 
chem? The boundaries betwixt the human 2 
brute underftanding is not eafily te be fixe 
Who can determine the loweſt degree of human ij 
norance, and the higheſt pitch of brutal lun 
edge? Who can ſay where the one ends, a; 
the other begins, or Whether there be any i 
| ference betwixt them but in degree? Far be 
from me to reproach any part of mankind, ſe 
employing themſelves in the neceflary, thoug 
laborious offices of life; there muſt be er 
awood,, and drawers. of unter; yet even peop 
of this chaſs deſerve reprehenſion, as their b 
neſs need not engroſs their Whole thought 
How many milhons are employed merely in per 
forming the bufineſs of horſes, and beaſts. of bu 
den; or werks that require more labour of bod 
than exerciſe of mind > Brutes ſhould ſupply tl 
luabour of man, but let us never forget. humanit 
to ſubordinate animals a. God graciouſly exten 


A noble Lord, in his. Treatiſe on Horſemanlbi 
juſtly. expoſes, not only. the cruelty, ' but the badpo 
licy of the Engliſh in cutting off the taik of the 
borfes. It is bardly credible (ſays he)-what a di 
ference,. eſpecially at a certain time of the year, tit 
ſingte slteration would make in our cavalry, which 

though naturally ſuperior to all others J have ſeen 
are however, long before the end of the campaign 
(bon want of that natural defence againſt flies) infer 
or to all,” —conſtantly fretting from being tormented 
and ſtung off their meat and ſtomachs, while the f 
reign cavalry bruſh off the vermin, are cool, at calc 
and. mend daily, inſtead of periſhing as ours * 
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ks care to all his creatures, even to the loweſt 
piles and inſects. When reaſon. appears only in 
e exertion of wanton cruelty and tyrannical- 
qrrefſion, it is really not a gift to be boaſted of. 
Whena man forces the furious ſteed to endure the 

i, or breaks oxen to the yoke, the great benefits 
crruing to ſociety excuſes the forcible methods 
5 which it is accompliſhed : but to ſee a man 
in the vain deſire of having in his poſſeſſion 
te native of another country, and anether cli- 
ute, reduce a fine-and noble creature to miſe- 
and confining within a narrow incloſure him 
hoſe happineſs. conſiſted in unbounded liberty, 
ut ſhock the nature of every one endowed 
n feeling heart. 
duch is the fate of many noble animals, pur - 
led by wealth for the amuſement of fools; 
ho eſtimate every thing according to what it 
its; therefore prefer heterogeneous plants and 
lie animals, to theſe. of their own country“ . 
ves not this obſervation extend itſelf to muſic ? 

We run mad (ſays a favourite author t)) os 

her fooliſh, after this important muſic (ſpeak- 

x of the Italian opera) while we have much 

tter of our own, Moſt of the modern Italian 
wpoſitions only trifle with the ear; the 
eln, the Scotch, and the Iriſh muſic, reach 


Tbe goodneſs of God, beſtows on every coun- 
temedies for the diſeaſes. that ordinarily reign in 
em. It is the ingratitude of men, to deſpiſe the 
ies and gifts of nature they have at home, and 

for them abroad. The perfection of botany 
ly in entering into, and following that order 
hes eftabliſhed ; and in teaching men to be con—= _ 
td with the plants that grow under their eyes, 
ach they trample under foot, © © 
| uncelot Temple. TY 
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| becauſe they are new, and forgot for ever after 


haps long before the boaſted revival. of. his 


pid, but give delight ns rapture every: 
they are heard.“ 


of the Secchio Rapeta, warmly recommend 
was highly 1 improbable; there is a peculiar 
reigners even of great knowledge in muſic, 


after a long reſidence in Scotland, never cc 
imitate with ſucceſs. The wildeſt- of ther 


expreſſive of that tenderneſs and pleaſing mel 


time the communication of the WN w 


the heart: The . b preſeg 
Italian maſters, ate thrummed over for 8 ſeals 


wards; becauſe when you _ heard then 
twenty times, you find them ſtill de 
91 farlt;. 1 1 

The mufic which char theſs iſla ds, pen 


in Italy, or rather in Flanders, is as eſtabfi 
as the ancient claſſics; and theſe compolition 
ſhort. and ſimple as they are, never become inf 


Mr Bruce acquaints me that when Wen 
Italy, the dilettante there were much pleaſ 
with Scots Muſic, which the celebrated auth 


He ſays they imagined it had been compoſed! 
David Rizzio “, but this he convinced the 


in the ſtyle of the Gadd, melody, which f 


which bid defiance to all rules of modern ce 
erpoint, are generally the moſt powerfully aſe 
ing; and no muſic can be more plaintive, 


choly attendant on unfortunate love. Thi 
were' ſung by the bards; whoſe profeſſion 
the Highlands of Seotland, was upheld in fo 
degree of honour till this century : about wi 


Lord Kaims acquaints us they were cooled 
King James the I. which bernd e W pie 
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ge more civilized” parts of the kingdom, by 
dees aſſimilated their manners to thoſe of 
ler neighbours 3 by which means the bard's 
poſeſſion became extin@t*, As you have hi- 
herto indulged me in throwing out my thoughts 
x paper without order, method, or perſpicuity, 
[am afraid my: fondneſs: for Scots . muſic: has 
made me treſpaſs: on your patience: but I know 
w will agree with me in thinking that muſic, 
be all the ſcrences whoſe: ſtandard is in nature, 
an only be corrupted by the profeſſors or learn- 
ein that art, becauſe the ſenfe of the untutored 
rt of mankind is the true ſtandard, and can 
ever be wrong. It has always been an art of 
wore importance in uncultivated than civilized 
ons: among the former we always find it 
atimately connected with poetry and dancing; 
dit appears by the teſtimony of many ancient 
nthors 1, that Muſic (in the original ſenſe of 
te word) implies melody, dance, and ſong: 
j theſe almoſt all barbarous nations in ever 
ge, in every climate, have expreſſed all ſtrong. 
bottoms of the ming 25 
The moſt affecting paſſages in favourite 
thors owe their excellence to ſimplicity alone: 
at at preſent the ableſt muſicians are led by a 
e emulation of diſplaying a maſterly hand, to 
moduce the extravagante ; while they negle& 


t About the cloſe of the laſt century, John Glaſs, 
id John Macdonald, bards by profeſſion, who re- 
&d in the houſes of two Highland chiefs, travelled 


adicate their own honour, and that of their re- 
keine chiefs, at a public meeting, in à poetical 
A mulical conteſt. 55 

1 See Plato and Athenzus, 


miles, and met by appointment in Lochaber, io 
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the wild graces, the nobiy plaintive ftraing, th 
ſounds that charm, that elevate the foul, ar 
aſſuage the petulent cares of this life, that i 
_ fpire us with golden viſions, and generate thoſ 
that we were never before conſcious of. 
Lady Sopkia queſtioned. me whether $ 
James had ds his addreſſes to me: I attempt 
ed not to put a limit to her conjectures; fine 
: denial, or evaſion, would but, as it general 
does, A its own end, and firengthen' what 
aimed to weaken, _ 
How diſagreeable is it, my dear madam, 
ve in a ſtation, for which habits in our ear 
education have utterly diſqualified us. This, | 
your goodneſs, I ha ve been preſerved from, b 
1 have occaſionally even found my pride ren 
at not being able to carry conſequence eno 
by mere externals, or to concihate the regard| 
the world by any other than internal qualiti 
often liable to the. ſuſpicion of affeQation, 4 
always of little conſideration in the eyes of the 
who poſſeſs them not. If I have tired yo 
patience, the approbation you gave my fom 
letters have made me continue my reveris, 
am not ignorant that ſuperior geniuſes ſometin 
take pleaſure in encouraging the es 
mies of PR. 0 1 eb 


IJ am ever | 
* Ladyſhip 8 offeQionate: =, 45 
and obliged friend, > 


Many Re 


* 


* 


. 
k | 


Prom the Same, to the Same. 


vIITY MADAM, 7 9 © 

| Have now the pleaſure to inform your Lady- 
bip that the marriages were celebrated a week 
. Lord and Lady Dacres ſet out this morn» 
with a grand retinue to the ſeat of the Duke 


ler way to be Ji 
nity without her wit, She is of that ſpe- 
s of people who adopt the faults of every bo- 


mes Ramſay, I believe, is really in love with 
lis Bruce, He acquainted: Mrs. Bruce of his 
ntiments, but that he could not, with proprie- 
gh the terror he was in of any other man's 


$. Bruce adviſed him on that account to ſpeak 


d inſpired him with an awe he could not con- 
kr, © Whenever the heart it deeply affected, 


LETTER XIV | 


A —, who is confined with the gout, She 
carried Miſs Ridley along with her, who is 
compound of ignorance and ſelf-ſufficiency: 
e cannot come up to Lady Dacres in the 
rightly ſallies of her converſation, and there- 
e, with greater r hagncs has found out an 

e her ; and is ſo very humble 
to imitate her in her failings; and has all her 


| they converſe with. The Scots Baronet | ; 
ned his compliments after the marriage. Sir 


, addreſs one lady ſo ſoon after another; 
cluding his hopes, was alarming to him. 


Miſs Bruce: he anſwered, that her reſerve 


I believe 
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I believe there is always this deference,” fi 
he. But you did not, replied Mrs, Bruce 

appear to have much of this mauyaiſe honti wil 
Lady Dacres.“ Ah | Madam, faid he, ho 
different are my feelings / In the firſt inflance 
my heart was perfectly at eaſe, though unde 
the influence of the lady's charms; it is ſo 
groſſed at preſent by the object of its tender 
affections, that it has not leiſure to trifle befo 
her. Gaiety implies a vacancy of thong 
Fear, ſays an elegant writer, always accon 
panies love when it is great, as flames by 
higheſt when they tremble moſt.” Sit Ja 
Bruce was highly pleaſed to hear of this tend 
bat this amiable man has not been ſo happy 
to touch the heart of the gentle Lucy, althoug 


ſhe has the moſt perfect eſteem for bim. , 
I I am ever, dear Madam, © | | 
| your Ladyſhip's aged; 

= and obliged friend, 


Many Rot 
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From Mr. LEWIS, to Sir Fa MES Bxucx. 
bEAR SIR, Rag 

JINCE 1 wrote to you laft, we have been 
nſtantly travelling, until three weeks ago, 
hen we arrived at the Duke d' Elbeuf's, at 
ktici, Till of late nothing has occurred for 
x to write you; for as I know none ever tra- 


ky, that the recommendations we have had, 


ſeſpected by the Duke and Ducheſs. They 
a moſt agreeable couple, and perfectly at- 


e them to exceſs, _ 
n enabled to form of him, is one of thoſe 
Mg recourſe to the buſineſs or diverſions of 


tworld, He has a warm imagination, tem 
ed with an excellent underſtanding, both 


ted with greater advantages than you, or 
ue a better uſe of it, it is needleſs for me to 
quaint you with our obſervations : let it ſuffice _ 


me procured us admittance into the firſt com— 
ty wherever we have been. It is not eaſy. 
t me to give you a juſt idea of the warmth of 
Ir reception here, or how much Mr. Trueman 


— 


hed to each other: they have one fine boy and 
l, 23 beautiful as the ſublimeſt idea of 4 
unter's Cupid, or the children of Fiamingo;z 
ſe are the delight of the happy parents, who 
The Duke, from the obſervations I have yet 
few. 


do can be chearſul and employed, without 


_ which 
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that period of life when the powers of the mi 
are in the trueſt vigour; and having convert 
at large long enough to give him a thor 


mirer of what he calls refined ſimplicity; : 


furniture, his equipage, and in ſhort, thro 


of Herculaneum, as there are ſo many excel 


| Duke's father diſcovered theſe ruins ſixty | 
_ diſtance below the furface; and what 1s 


concert; moſt of the muſic of which, was c 


a . 
e 
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which he has improved by a judicious mix; 
of reading and converſation. He is arrived 


knowledge of mankind; he has narrowed + 
-circle of of his friends as well as acquaintanc 
deſiring but few of either. He is a profeſſed 


diſcovers that chaſtity of. taſte, not only-in 
judgment of the fine arts, but in his houſe, 


out the whole conduct and economy of his|i 
Though his inclinations have led him to pl 
his felicity in family-conneQions, his tale 
qualify him for making a figure in the 20 
ſcenes of life; yet at the ſame time it mul 
confeſſed there is a certain natural delicac 
the frame of his mind, which would have 
dered him leſs ſerviceable in buſineſs, t 
others of inferior abilities... mention noth 


accounts. of it already; I ſhall only tell you} 


more remarkable, forty feet below the bed ol 
fea. TW 

1 muſt now acquaint you that the very h 
character Mr. Trueman gives us of the Duc 
d' Elbeuf and her ſiſter, was ſo far from be 
exaggerated, that it was not equal to their me 
They are much admired here, and I may ven 
to pronounce them the moſt accompliſhe 
their ſex. The firſt day we arrived, we h 


7 


poſed by thele amiable ſiſters ; and altho 


* f 


' \ 


bin, in concert: ſhe ſings with a great deal 
expreſſion, and has a conſiderable ſhare of 


= r 
Pour obedient 


humble ſervant, wm 


: James Lewis, » 
5366 25417 tf e 
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re were ſome of the beſt contrapuntiſis in 
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k Ogilvie, can- play A ripieno part, on the 
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lever am, dear Sir, | | 
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From Mr. Lewis, to Sir James Bryc 
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D EAR SIR, 


Tu Ducheſs has once a week a conve 
Z. ioni, which is much frequented by the forei 
ers and men of letters at Naples. This La 
beſides all the virtues and graces ſhe poſſeſſes, 
acquired a knowlege above her ſex; ſhe: 
carried her ſcientifical acquiſitions to the n 
ſublime parts of geometry. Theſe two fi 
[ own, have perfectly aſtoniſhed me. They 
of problems, theorems, and equations, and 
convinced me that I was not ſuperior to then 
this knowledge, though I had ſtudied it ſ 
much longer time. They have copied man 
the fine pictures at Portici. In ſhort, were 
tell you half of their accompliſhments, I fh 
not ha ve time to acquaint you with the 0 

. quences Miſs Ogilvie's merit has produ 
Let it ſuffice only to ſay, that it muſt de 
every one (as Hamlet ſays) to ſee them 
their faculties ſo meekljy,.ſ +. | 
Mr. Ogilvie is very infirm ; it is pleal 
ſee the Ducheſs's tender attentions to hef f 
Both ſiſters are entirely void of conceit 4nd 
nity; and, do not ſ:em to have found out 
knowledge exceeds that of others. A. 
they look upon it as a caſual advantage, 
reflects not honour on themſelves, but 1s ©! 


{ 


- 
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eig to their deceaſed mother. Add te all 
tele perfections their extreme beauty, and it is 
xt at all ſurpriſing that ſuch uncommon .charmg 
hold produce uncommon effects. From the : 
fiſt day I obſerved Lord F— admire Miſg 
Ogilyie, I aſked him cateleſs]y, what he thought 

of her; he anſwered with vivacity, ** Her tea- 

ures are not regular, but ſo well adapted for 
ſeaſng, or rather for affecting the beart, that 

ter face as Horace ſays, is too dazzling to be 

poked at; and it is impoſſible for any one to ſee 

xr with impunity, unleſs their beaxt is detended 

a previous attachment. Her countenance. is 

ke expreſſion of ſentiment, and her lovelineis | 
egpars deſcription.“ The young man run pg 
half an hour, in a ſtrain of rapture and paſ- 
kn, not very ſuitable for my aged ear to fear. 


. 
— 
r ͤ i ng . re ˙ won oo 


way pen to indite. I pardored the fire of 
ek, and acknowledged the merit of the ob- 


f; but was ſeriouſly alarmed on account of 
ſe Lady's being of the Romiſh Church. I re- T7 
rented to his Lordſhip, that for a young man 
form connections for life in a foreign country, 
amark of great imprudence; and it is rare 

it connections thus haſtily entered into, turn ' 
t well, | V 
*l own, my dear fir 


. 


ny dear fir, ſaid Lord F Lam 
[tobe led away by paſſion ; and when: peaple = 
under it dominion, den, euren. are 
weak, I have ever, my goodfriend, proved 
teſpect for you, by the attention. I haye paid 
jour counſels ; but in this particular no ar- 
ments whatever can avail. 

F Miſs Ogilvie is not engaged to Trueman, 
ich I ſuſpeQ ; no other man ſhall obtain her, 

| through. my heart: if Trueman loves her, 

il orercomè my paſſion, or die; I ſhall put 


' the 
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| 
xz the queſtion to him, and W acolng 
Wil Miſs Ogilvie is a Roman Catholic; this, m 
| friend, can be your only objeQion to her. Th 
| exemplary piety of both ſiſters, would afford 3 
— 4 excellent pattern for ptoteſtants, who would h 
| edified by their example; and learn to bluſ, ; 
| themſelves for their little attention to their mo 
eſſential intereſts.” In ſhort, I found it in vi 
to ſay any more on this ſubjeQ; and Mr, Tru 
man having convinced my Lord, he had nothi 
to apprehend from him, he addreſſed Mi 
Ogilvie as a lover. The Duke &Elbeuf is ve 
fond of him, but told him he could not eſpou 
his intereſt, as he had engaged it before for th 
Prince dela Rocella, who is paſſionately i in lo) 
with her. This prince is very amiable and 
compliſhed ; is poſſeſſed of every advantage 
fortune, a man of extenſive Enowledge, and 
reat connoiſſeur in the fine arts. 
I heard Miſs Ogilvie explain to him theg 
neral principles of Newton's philoſophy, uf 
the profoundneſs of a great geometrician, t 
perſpicuity and eaſe. of a perſon of wit, and 
the gracetulneſs and vivacity of youth, Tbe 
is alto here on a viſit, Mademoiſelle Ardinghe 
a French lady of Italian deſcent ; ſhe tranſlat 
Dr. Hale's 'T.reatiſe of Hæmaſtatics into Ital 
when ſhe was only ſixteen years of age. 
I believe my Lord now mor ſincerely tis 
his deficiencies in learning, N ever he 
before; the Prince's ſuperiority oyer him in th 
reſpeQs drives! him to deſpair. 
r rei, dear i: . 
22 obedient 


humble ſervant, 4.3. 
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NOW pesſfene my e Miſs oel 
3100 amiable to feel a triumphant ſatisfaction 5 
he number of her admirers,” or in the thought | 
her charms are. enoug . to make a man of 

i forget his Own dignity: She acquainted 
prince de la Rocella, that Lord F.—— was 
favoured lover. This ſhe had the prudence 

o, before ſhe had afforded my Lord the 

ulleſt hopes. Lord F — had been in the * 
6chamber with the Prince, when the latter 

$ ſent for by Miſs Ogilvie. . Lord F 
tinued there in a ſituation not to be deſcribed." 

ſhen Miſs Ogilvie come into it with the Prince, 
keing him at that particular time, covered 
wth confuſion; and making an apology ſhe 5s 
ed. "There is ſometimes a confuſion in the < 
locence of ſome people, and a croſs concur- 

ce of ill· looking circumſtances, very like the 

king evidences of guilt, 

ks the ſight of Lord F could not, at 5 

$ time, be very e to the Prince, he 

le a flight bow and was retiring, when the 

aouſy and impetuoſity of the latter broke out 

0 2 threatening menace, telling the Prince 

a however happy he might think himſelf, _ | 
n he ſhould never poſſeſs Miſs Ogilvie -while 
te remained a drop of blood in his body. The 

01. II. D | Prince. 
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Prince, who piques himſelf upon being deſcen 
from the Greeks, (and actually does reſ 
them in his perſon, being. broad and full cheſ 
with a fine complexion and a very briſk e 
looked down with inneffable contempt on L. 
F——; Stripling  (faid he), I was willing 
have ſpared: you; but. ne., #9 yo Have gi 
me the leſſon, look to the conſequences.” 
Italians, though poſſeſſed of as much vivac 
and acuteneſs as any people, are at the fa 
time remarkable for the., moſt deliberate co 
poſure. If they ſometimes take it upon th 
to, revenge their own wrongs,.. it is owing.to 1 
_ magiſtrates, from whom little redreſs, eſpecia 
againſt a ſuperior,, is, to be expeQed.. Wh 
Lord F— — was informed by Miſs Ogilvie 
her diſtinction in his favour, he was much cc 
cerned that warmth of his-temper had bun 
him into ſuch an impetuoſity with the, Prind 
Alarmed for the conſequences, I ſent Mr. Tr 
man to wait on him, (judging, a young, man's i 
timents upon this occaſion, weuld have great 
weight than my own) to mitigate, his reſentmet 
His embaſly proved ineffectual; the paſſions | 
men, who are not ſubject to be ruffled, : 
much more to be dreaded than thoſe of a {c 
of people, who can have their whole fra 
ſhaken and torn to pieces concerning the mere 
trifles. The Prince received Mr. Truman v 
graciouſly, made a cool reply, that he knew ul 
was neceſſa;'y and due to his dignity, and declin 
entering any more into that ſubject; but expreli 
his happineſs in ſeeing Mr. Trueman at! 
PT v op 
Their converſation then turned on gene 
topics, ſach as the laws of Naples, ee 


/ 


le of its muſic, painting, and architecture, | 
.- The Prince ſhewed Mr. Trueman his fine 
legion of pictures, and deſired the favour of 
is company at dinner, which invitation he was 
{to receive, and complied with, to facilitate 

i» ſcheme he had in view of concilitating mat- 
«5 between his Highneſs and Lord F=—, 
Aer dinner the Prince told Mr. Trueman, 
Lt at fix he muſt leave him for half an hour, 
it intreated his remaining until he returned, 
terwiſe he would place it to his own unpolite- 
in leaving him; and that if he choſe to re- 
eto his library, he might amuſe himſelf there; 

, 25 he was ſo fond of muſic, his concert began 
five o'clock, and that he had ſome of the 
if performers in Italy in his band.. 
Mr. Trueman was greatly charmed with 
ir performance. There were two girls from 

e Incurabili, who perfectly inchanted him, he 


n they are abſolute nightinga'es, and have a 
cility of executing difficult diviſions equal to 
that of birds, As we knew that Mr. True 
un was with the Prince de la Rocella, we were 


* 


. — 


t alarmed upon miſſing Lord F—, Judge 
our conſternation, when his Lordſhip was 
dught in upon a litter apparently dead, We 
ere ſoon relieved from our anxiety by the ar- 
al of the ſurgeon, whom Lord Truby, his 
cond, had procured. He gave us very good. 
wes, after examining the wound; and we were 
tlzmng ourſelves to joy, when Mr. Trueman 
furned, acquainting us that the Prince was 
woſt expiring ; that after he had been brought 
ame, he ſent his ſecond, Signor Morelli, for 
"oof the chief magiſtrates, who arriving, he 
cared to them in the moſt ample manner, that 
alone had been the aggreſſor in this rencoun- 

, __ - „ 


LET TEE 
ter; that Lord F-— had aQted entirely as 
man of honour, and upon the defenſive, Ae 
this the ſurgeon ſearching the wounds, pronounce 
them mortal; that he had fainted before he let 
the palace, where, by the Prince's deſire, 
Was inſtantly to return, to acquaint him con 
cerning Lord F— © © 
Luckily for us, the Prince deceived their ex 
pectations; he is now recovering, though bu 
ſlowly. My Lord was perfectly well at the en; 
of a fortnight; he attends his Highneſs with th 
moſt unwearied aſſiduity, even ſacrificing thi 
pleaſure of enjoying the company of the womay 
he loves, to perform this act of friendſhip; and 
has not urged the completion of his happineſs 
leſt the Prince ſhould relapſe. He ſays: the de 
light he experiences in being the object of Miſ 
Ogilvie's affections, makes him conſider the 
.greatneſs of the Prince's. diſappointment wit 
compaſſion ; that it would be a ſhame for a ma 
ſo happy as he is, not to ſoothe his melancholy 
Her attachment to him, is encreaſed by his prot 
olf the goodneſs of his heart. Reaſon governs he 
thoughts and actions in every thing, nor can the 
greateſt flow of ſpirits make this lovely woma 
loſe ſight of propriety. Every thing in her is 
natural grace, ſhe is always conſiſtent and uni 
form. = . 3 
Severe laws have been made againſt duelling; 
they have generally been evaded. How isit pol 
| ſible they can anſwer the end propoſed ? Can 
the fear of death prevent a crime founded on 
the contempt of death? Can a penal ſtatute 
make .that infamous, which cuſtom makes re 
putable? 'Thus the world is more governed by 
prejudice and cuſtom, than by reaſon. _ 
| Miſs Ogilvie regarded this tranſaction in 2 
very ſerious light. The higheſt authority of l 


church! 
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hirch is againſt it. The council of Trent treats 
de combatants who fall, as ſelf-murderers, and 
vnics them chriſtian burial. It is ſurely gaming 
ery deep, to ſtake ſoul and body againſt a 
nile. „„ 2 
The unchriſtian cuſtom of duelling owed its 
i to the barbarous nations, who had however 
bne plea to make in excuſe, which we have 
wt; as they were governed by particular lords, 
nd were not united under one head or govern- 
rent, to which, as a laſt reſort, perſons ſup- 
oſing themſelves aggrieved, might appeal for 
4 addreſs, 7 T6 ns 


| I remain dear fir, _ 
Tour obedient humble ſervant, 7 
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tor. The preſent inhabitants of Greece « 
not merit any peculiar attention from men 
Jearning—ſtrangers as they are to the liber 
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From the Same, to the Same, 


DEAR SIR, 


I HAVE now the pleaſure of congratulati 
you on the acquiſition. you have made to t 
worthies of your family by Miſs Ogilvie; fl 
laid aſide that name yeſterday. oY 

The Prince was preſent, but almoſt faint 
during the ceremony, and, excuſing himſe 
from weakneſs owing to his late indiſpoſitioff 
retired. I am certain he muſt have ſuffer 
much in obtaining this victory over himſe 

ord F—— has promiſed to remain one ye 
longer in Italy: I propoſe returning next mont 
Mr. Trueman at the Prince's defire, has 
tended him conſtantly, during his illneſs : he 
to take a tour with him to Greece; this jaunt 
highly agreeable to him. To ſee a people who 
anceſtors were the original founders of literatur 
muſt ever be entertaining to a claſſical inveſti 


and learning of their anceſtors — Their count 
however having frequently been ſtyled clafſ 
ground, muſt induce the ſcholar to explore tho 
regions which have produced ſcenes of the grea 
eſt actions, performed by the greateſt heroe 
and recorded by the greateſt poets, & c. 
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1; the Prince has both the power and iucli- 
ion to ſerve Mr. Trueman, TI flatter myſelf 
; fortune is made. I know no perſon ſo 
uthy as himſelf: after the moſt exa & attenti- 
cannot diſcover in him the leaſt fault as to 


bend, knowledge or accompliſhments. 1 


e often been tempte la apply: to him, what 
tire, in a letter, ſaid to the Duke De 
kwjen on another occaſion, © Set ſome bounds, 
[jou pleaſe, to your conqueſts, if it is for no 
x reaſon but to accommodate yourſelf to the 
city of men's underſtanding, and not to go 
ther than their belief can go with them.“ His 
ron is manly, yet ſoft and expreſſive; in his 
mers he is modeſt, yet full of taſte and fire; 
lis diſpoſition never weak, yet full of ſenſi- 
ſity: underſtanding, enjoying, extracting the 
Ence, the quinteſſence of pleaſure from every 
ject of pleaſure, yet deriving it ſtill more from 
 acrifice of it all to another. Is his friend 
dftreſs, he will with pleaſure give up his 
ue to relieve him: in danger, he will with 
more pleaſure give up his ſafety to defend 
n. I have made my will in this young man's 
mur, and the idea of his poſſeſſing that com- 
tency I can give him, affords me true ſatis- 
Mon. By this means, my dear fir, when m 
ſk) hairs are laid with my fathers, I ſhall bleſs 
ur family and my neighbourhood, by leaving 
kn a ſucceſſor, whole virtues and high qua- 
ts muſt endear him to the worthy ; and will 
ure than atone. for the loſs of an old man, 
loſe only merit has conſiſted in the goodneſs 
Is intentions; having never had ſuch diſ- 
Yuihed abilities as to have rendered any ſmall 


D 4 knowledge 


knowledge he may have beneficial to more 
his own flock. The pictures and other cur 
ties my Lord has intruſted to my care for 
acceptance, I ſhall take every method for i 
Preſervutfon. „ 5a! 
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your obliged humble ſeryant, : 
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From Mrs, Rose, to Mrs, Baves. | 


DAR MADAM, 


[$$ N-— and [I arrived ſafe at Filmer- | 
ice, and found all the worthy family 1 in per- 
t health, T hey were Juſt returned from the 
of the Duke of A——, where they had all 
n on a Viſit to Lord a Lady Dacres. Lady 
Iner tells me that they are at preſent ver ry 
wy. My Lady is gde charmed with bal 
tile, fine place, and large fortune; 255 
Lord is intoxicated with her beauty, calls 
x an, angel at every word, and in all companies 
icaims againſt celibacy. Late converts are 
erally, you know, the moſt zealous; but a 
man who is ſo much exalted above what ſhe 
in d-ſerve, has reaſon to be terrified, to think 
be height ſhe muſt fall from in his opinion, 
ier the honey-moon is over: as it is in his 
wer to treat her but as what ſhe really is, a 
re mortal woman: "The Duke, Lady bags 
Is, is an old gentleman turned of ſe venty, 
toe chearfulneſs and vivacity might have 
mpted people to forget his age, if he had riot 
lled it to their remembrance by unſeaſonable 
ſttmpts of gallantry, The paſſions of youth 
t always ridiculous in old age ; and though 
ny fine women have facrificed their charms 
uperannuated huſbands, the union is ſo unnatu- 
that we muſt ſuppoſe their affections were 
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at greater deba ſement can happen to man- 
| ban to ha ve their underſtandings reduced 
condition of infants and 1deots,- to: (bel de- 
4 with trifles, and to'like only what! they 
Au. If their ſhape was metamorphoſed 
| nonke ys, the dignity of human nature 
got be more debaſed by it. We ſhauld 
w late for any thing that is not directen 
ofenſe; nothing ſhould have à place in 
deem from their being only un common: 
de word common diſguſts people fo much, 
hey even lay aſide common ſenſe. It has 
keen exploded by the ſchools, the virtuoſi, 
nat are called the fine people. 'W hereas 
ty, few things are deſirable if they are not 
we; and ought we not to be free from 
ltleneſs of mind, which makes people va- 
thing the more for its being poſſeſſed by 
but themſelves ? Some virtuoſi, were they 
tlate their eſtates, might reduce all to the 
tory of Scopias the Theſſalonian, who 
ed his lay only in ſuch teys as did no good. 
breturn from this digreſſion: Lady Filmer 
lady Dacres took infinite pains to mortify 
Harriet, by exaggerating every circum- 
in her ſituation, whereby ſhe thought ſhe 
K have the pre-eminence over her, when 
vio Mr, Filmer. I aſked her, in coming 
if ſhe did not repent her cruelty to Lord 
ks! She ſmiled, and ſaid, ſhe was ſure her 
Mamma was only diverting herſelf by aſk- 
jet a queſtion; that ſhe aſpired not at high 
great fortune, nor ſplendid equipages; 
it her dear Edward, in her eyes, was in- 
'to be preferred to all other conſiderations. 
added ſhe, madam, were he out of the 
1, I would not marry a man whoſe —_ 
| 27 75 . 


3 


of knowledge might make me ſſagger 
performance of my duty ite him; and wig 
perhaps command from Want of; underſſa 
what I ſhould think unreaſonable to « 
with. There. is a pleaſure and credit in 
ing up even one's on judgement, in thi 
different, to a man that is, wiſer than one 
(like Mr. Filmen); but wen axe apt to de 
a man of contrary character, What in the 
we ſhouldi ha ve no doubt about and to c 
a perſon's merit; as the firſt ſtep to diſobec 
Such are this excellent girl's ſentiments. 


charmed with her. There is (you knoy 
tive dignity in her perſon, which 1nſpirt 


with reſpect; while a mefancholy with 
her fine features are tinged, excites one's 
neſs. As Lord Cheſter canſiders his: fon, | 
cauſe of the latter, he is impatient for the 
bration of the nuptials. They are therel 
take place next week; as alſo Lady Hz 
and Mr. Filmer's. W „ te e en 
A letter accompanies this to requeſt al 
companies upon this occaſion, Lord 
has been at the utmoſt pains to ſooth and 
fort Miſs N, and to remove all her ſc 
in marrying his ſon. I was preſent wi 
ſpoke to her as follows: Learn, mad 
reſpect yourſelf; your H--— loves you, 
ther reveres you, and the reſt of the world 
admire and will eſteem, you, if -you d 
over-humility lead them to dilteſpect 
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n this age we may. do juſt "what we pleaſe, I 
have known an amiable woman, poſſeſſed of 
every virtue, and almoſt ſuperior to the common 
frailties of human nature, except thoſe which 
zroſe from the weakneſs of her heart, in favour 
of one diſtinguiſhed object; I ſay I have known 
ſuch a one cenſured, and conſcious of: her merit- 
ing it, ſhe would not defend herſelf or increaſe 
her error by falſehood; and in conſequence of 
this integrity of heart, has been diſcarded by 
bie 9255 e e eee 2 
The & if integrity of manners, which compre= 
hends the whole virtues, was a thing of no con- 
ſequence. - A prejudice not only falſe in its 
principle, but. ſo much the more dangerous, as 
it has often been, to many, productive of the 
moſt ſhocking - misfortunes all their lives: for 
having once happened to fail in what they have 
been inſtructed was their ſole obligation, they 
are apt too haſtily generally-to conclude, that 
they have no other duty to regard. From this 
ariſes the numerous inſtances of miſery in the 
unhappy, and much to be pitied, women of the 
town, who have firſt erred from an exceſs of 
enſibility, which might have ſecured to men of 
honour and juſt: ſentiments the moſt ſupreme 
felicity, had they formed honourable. connections 
with ſuch perſons; and which drives the 
wretched objects to deſpair, when they find 
themſelves abandoned by their inhuman ſedu- 
cers. And as they have nothing to hope from 
relations or the world, they are neceſſitated to 
connect themſelves with the infamous, by which: - 
means they become hardened in their iniquity, 
and go on from bad to worſe, until they end 
their ſhameful courſe in the moſt deplorable 
Wetchegneſs, die 1 


L But . 


but yet ſo abſtains from errors hinaſelf, as if he 
| h i 227: 97 would 4 
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But to return (faid Lord Cheſler) from | 
this digreſſion, I mentioned to you an inſtance of 


a lady's being ſhut ont from ſociety for her can- 
dour. On the contrary, I have ſeen others, 
who with the moſt unparalelled effrontery, have 
gone the greateſt lengths in libertiniſm ; made 
no ſecret of their ſhameful and uni ver ſal proſti- 
tution; yet by dint of aſſurance go every where, 
are received well, and whoſe houſes are fre- 
quented by all the faſhionable world.“ How 


juſt, my dear Mrs. Bruce, are theſe ſentiments. 
Lord and Lady H are to be preſented at 
our court immediately after the marriage, are to 


ftay a week in town, and are then to ſet off for 
Italy, accompanied by Lord Cheſter ; by which 
ſaving ſeheme he intends to pay off the mort- 


gage of his eſtate. His Lordſhip wrote a letter 


to Lady N——, Miſs N 's Mother, to aſk 


ber to ſee her daughter previous to the mar- 


riage. 
The ha 


ughty mother replied, that ſhe would 


never again behold her daughter as Miſs N: 


if ;ſhe became lady Ho, it would be then 


high time for her to conſider how ſhe was to 
A and td. ſhow! whether: ist 8 


wounded honour: ſhould have the pre · eminence 
in her breaſt. Miſs N—— was greatly hurt at 
this anſwer. © To err is human, to forgive 


divine.” How noble is that ſentiment? . The 


ſupreme Being is won by penitence to pardon z/ 


ſhall honour or religion dare to be more iner: 
orable? I admire: that fentiment of Pliny; that 


he looked upon that man as beſt and moſt fault - 
leſs, who pardons others, as if he never erred; 
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oy never pardon. X90. know the gout A 


Who by repentance i is 100 (atisfy' 5 ; 
b not of heaven, nor earth. 


| ever am, my dear Madam, | 
your affeQionate and 
obeciens node ſervant 


Many Ross. 


| From Lady FI LM ER, to Mrs. Bavucs. 


DEAR MADAM, 


Tzoucn I have not the 1 of bein 
xrſonally known to you, yet I entertain ſo cog 
n idea of your merit, as to embrace with great 
jeaſure, this opportunity of paying you my 
rhetts; and of congratulating you on Sir 
anes's marriage to the worthieft, the moſt 

uemplary of her ſex ; whoſe knowledge every 
ne muſt allow is inferior to few others; bad 
roſe prudence, wiſdom, and virtue, 'have 
lfinguiſhed her in the various circumſtances of 
b wake through life. Upon Sir James's arri- 
kl here, he pleaded his cauſe ſo” effectually, 
ut we at laſt prevailed on Mrs. Roſs's waving 
be — of waiting a feu months rd. 
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ly afforded me mqre joy than that of my frieng 
1 he three coup] 


| (faid Cicero) muſt that man be, whoſe forme 
life ſtood in need of an apology.” Under he 
_ unhappy predicament, ſhe muſt bid adieu to a 


on ſhould be put on her words and aQion 


the will be eſteemed through life, either a.pru 


be a leſs crime to go one's ſelf, than to le: 


© 
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The completion of my ſon's happineſs, hart 


| e were married yeſterda 
Lady H— is an amiable deſerving woman 
yet, dear Madam, what a Hard part has ſhe nc 
got to act in life! It is with ſuch a character,; 
with a limb that has been broken, the fractur 
may be healed, but the part is eaſily affected 
and cannot bear the leaſt contuſion. © Miſerabl 


her ſpontaneous, lively, unoffending follie 
which, harmleſs in themſelves, common 

leaſe, and are conſtrued as the prerogatives 
youth. She muſt be myſterious, where the 
is no myſtery; ſhe muſt look grave when othe: 
may. laugh; ſhe muſt be reſerved in gener; 
companies, where /ivelineſs and eaſe woul 
render her more agreeable ; and ſhe muſt | 
contented to appear a fool, leſt a miſconſtrud 


And it is moſt probable, that after all her cart 


or a coguette. Both of which. charaQers a 
deſpicable ; but of the two, I look upon it 


others aſtray ; and think it much leſs blameabi 
to want prudence than charaFer; to have 

weak heart, than an impertinent and corruf 
The many ill-natured things which have be 
circulated, and by Lady H- 's own relatie | 
are really aſtoniſhing. Slander and invective d 
an injury never to be repaired, and are con 
quently, unpardonable fins, = 
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An open candid foe I would not hate, 

Nor ev'n inſult the baſe in humble ſtate; 

ut thriving malice tamely to forgive, 

Tis ſomewhat late to be ſo primiti te. 
1 1 ARMSTRONG, 


But as we can no more correct all ill opinions 
the world, than heal all the diſtempers that 
tein it, let us poſſeſs ourſelves with this max- 
in, We can never be hurt but by ourſelves. Till 
dere ſhall be a poſſibility of baniſhing from 
human ſociety all envy, all diſhoneſty, and all 
||-ature, it would be unwiſe to make ourſelves 
meaſy about their effects. XL F917 
Let theſe effects {I have urged to Lady H —) 
k confined to the objects from whence they pro- 
td; there it is only they ought to be, and there 
tis generally productive of miſery. A vicious 
nd unfriendly diſpoſition, is a greater torment to 
1s poſſeſſor, than it can be to others; and is the 
oper object of pity, not reſentment. The 
amforts of a good conſcience, anſwered Lady 
i=—, together with the chearful proſpeQs of 
uturity, . are certainly more than a counter- 
lance for the ſevereſt ſufferings. But though 
be opinion of the world is of little value to a 
tart conſcious of its own integrity, alas! ma- 
km, the want of it is a bitter ingredient in the 
up of the ſelf- condemned.“ „ 
dhe is evidently ſtill in a very declining ſtate 
(health ; the ſenſe of her paſt errors prey upon 
ler ſpirits, If we regard this world only, it is 
le intereſt of every man to be either perfectly 
jd, or completely bad: he had: better deſtroy 
is conſcience than gently wound it. The ma- 
bitter reflections which every bad action 
us a mind in which there are any remains of 
Zoodneſs 
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goodneſs, are not to be compenſated by. 
higheſt pleaſures ſuch an action can produc 
When I look at her it reminds me of an apoſtt 
phe, the author of a poem called the Magdalen 
. has to the women of the world, in propoſing 
them the patron of the penitent of St. Beaume 


Me rougirez vous point de fes pales couleur: 

All this family join in beſt compliments to y 
and Mr. Bruce. We propoſe :accompanyin 
Sir James and my Lady to Bruce-Hill. I ne- 
not mention the happineſs I expect from beit 
perſonally known to a lady whom I ſo high 
teſpect as Mrs. B rufe, 


Being with the utmoſt regard, Madam, 


* 2 
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Fm Mr. TRUEMAN, to Mr. LEw1s, ' 


DEAR SIR, 


Hope this letter will find you ſafely arrived at 
xr peaceful habitation; and that you found 
| jour friends in perfect health. As I knew 
ur goodneſs, I make no doubt you have em- 
ed ſome truſty perſon to make inquiries in 
wand concerning my worthy parent; and 
i, if ſhe is fill alive, that you have tranſmit- 
Ito her the ſmall ſum. of money which I have 
this time been enabled to ſpare, to adminiſter 
her wants, To make that reſpectable woman 
„ happy, and comfortable in her old age, is 
wiſh of my ſoul; to the accompliſhment of 
ich my every endeavour tends, - 
The extreme melancholy with which - the 
nee is affected, has made me urge his remo- 
from a place which revives in his mind ſo 
lj diſagreeable ideas, and feeds a paſſion 
Ich, I am afraid, nothing will be able to ſur- 

unt. CS . / 
| has been with great pain, my dear friend, 
| have diſcovered the Prince's ſcepticiſm, 
ich I have endeavoured to remove. How 
cb have I wiſhed-for your inſtruction, leſt by 
wn want of knowledge or miſapprehenſion, 
uy not have ſufficiently been informed in 
{1 have taken upon me to explain. I have 
ſtudied 


= 
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ſtudied the Prince's character; he is poſſeſ 
almoſt every good quality; he is rational. 
impartial, even to felf-condemnation; it 
rule with him to do always what is right; 
virtuous, he is ſo from principle, and is uni 
ally approved. And as Homer ſays of Ax 
He is a friend to mankind becauſe he 
them all.” His Highneſs is alſo noble, ge 
generous; he poſſeſſes every amiable yi 
but is ſo far from being conſcious of an 
_  refleQing upon them as virtues, that he pr 

ſes them only as the means of happineſs; 

they are ſo far from being the effect of |; 
or reſtraint, that he would ſuffer if ever he 
ated from them: his virtues therefore h 
certain freedom, an elegance, and an inex 
ſible charm of nature about them; which t 
_ admired, needs only to be ſeen: whereas 
ſtrong deſire which ſome people have to pl 
always prevents their doing ſo. With the g 
eſt contempt of money, his liberality is re 
from profuſion, which often goes hand in 
with rapacity; nay what would be :profuſic 
another, is generoſity: and propriety in 
Uncommon characters act ſuperior to 0 
rules. Cold inſenſibility, corrupt ſelfiſh 
licentiouſneſs, and depravity, he compels at 
to perceive, to taſte, and to approve the | 
_ exalted, refined delight of being ſerviceab 
mankind, and of which before they had ne 
reliſh nor conception. In ſhort, there 
one ſhade to his character, and ſorry'l am, 
were it to continue, it would be ſufficie 
_ eclipſe the whole; but I truſt in God 
through my humble endeavours it will be 
moved. As ſoon as I was certain of the Fr | 
infidelity, I could not help being ſurprized! 
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lr attendance at maſs, and attention to reli- 
« oblervances. I ſoon diſcovered from him, 
ome of the firſt principles of a deiſt is, to 
um to the external ceremonies of worſhip | 
te fake of ſociety.” Thoſe people who look 
n revelation as a fable, believe it to be of 
othe greater part of mankind, who are in- 
ble of conducting themſelves merely by mo- 
x of honour ; and are willing to leave them 
error which is productive of moral ad- 
ves, The conduct of the prince is ſuch, 
ke can have no intereſt in his incredulity, 
gore the greateſt difficulty is got over. 
repeated to his Highneſs the ſentiment I re- 
ter to have read of one of our Engliſh di- 
„which I obſerved had great weight with 
That ſuppoſing an infidel had as much 
|| to doubt, as a chriſtian to believe, I 
(aid the author) be a chriſtian upon the 
ples of common ſenſe: for to what riſque 
ſuch a conduct expoſe me? Religion, if 
id no foundation, would be a comfortable 
vhich would ſupport me under circum- 
s of diſtreſs, and would deprive death of 
ors, by the hope of a happy exiſtence 
ter. But if an impious man is miſtaken, 
i riſque does he run! Dreadfully muſt he 
ceived 1”? The Prince then told me that 
ind was unhinged by many doubts which 
en infuſed into him, as there were many 
be could not underſtand; and added, that 
ll ever be the caſe where different religions 
introduced prejudices, enthuſiaſms, and 
tims; where different ſyſtems of philoſo- 
ure confounded truth; and where univer- 
tit has ſo undermined it, that if all the 
and principles of men could be thrown 

| 3/7345} Fad. | into 
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into one view, the fancied chaos would "Rk 
confuſion in it. But (added. be) Fat 
Peccatori has informed me, our Saviour and 
apoſtles had their knowledge from a purer fo 
tain than that of philoſophy. The lights t 
introduced into the world, were immedia 
drawn from Heaven, and have nothing in ec 
mon with the frivolous ſpeculations of: þ 
wiſdom.” I anſwered: the Prince, that our 
being able to underſtand the moſt myſter 
parts of chriſtianity, is no argument againſt 
truth of them. He Nee, 
There are many things in nature whoſe e 
tainty I by no means queſtion, and yet am 
tally ignorant of the methods whereby many 
them operate; and-even of the uſe of ſom 
them. Can you ſay what purpoſe the fiery 
met anſwers? How is its motion produce, 
regular in its period, fo unequal in its moti 
and ſo eccentric in its courſe ? If we deſcen( 
the meaneſt objects, into which the Autho 
nature has ſo curiouſly wrought the maſs of « 
matter, with the ſeveral relations that thoſe 
dies bear to one another, we have ſufficient 
dence of an all-wiſe Creator; but there is 
ſomewhat more wonderful and ſurpriſing in 
world of life. The divine power and good 
is no leſs conſpicuous in the diverſity, tha 
the multitude of living creatures. 
Every part of matter is peopled, every 
leaf ſwarms with little animals. If we 
through a microſcope at a ſage-leaf, we 
find it covered with a kind of cob-web, in wi 
ſwarms of little active creatures with pier 
eyes are buſily employed. 55 
| If we look at a nettle, we obſerve its # 
| ſurface covered over with needles of the | 
| 1 „ pe 
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ak& poliſh, every one of which has three 

ins, and theſe needles reſt on a baſe, which 
bag of flexible ſubſtance filled with a ſharp 

nous liquor; this is diſcharged at the ex- 
xnity of every point of the needles, that cover 
x ſurface of the nettle; from a hole viſible in 
pint the poilon'is thrown out, which ex- 
dd, 

li what manner (continued I) can we account 
de polypus's property of ſupplying that 
of its body which ſhall be cut away ? That 
k& alone, of all the creation, does not con- 
je maimed by amputation, but multiplies by 
To what can we attribute this difference ln 
ne&t, which in all particulars beſide reſem- 
ſo many others? Yet who doubts of theſe. 
in unknowing or accidental cauſe could re- 
produce ſuch wonderful effects. Common 


we find in Bonnet's Conſiderations of Organ- 

Bodies, in his twelfth chapter, ſeveral reflec- 

von the diſcovery of the polypus, with obſery- 
u on the ſcale of beings; together with ſome 
„mon facts relating to vegetables, and the ana- 
between trees and the bones of animals. Mr, 
et alſo makes two quotations from Mr. Formey, 
rofeſſor Theoneg, the one tending to ſhew that 
wwpagation of inſects, by dividing them, was 


of Ariſtotle ; the other intimating that the diſ- 
J of the poly pus was foretold by Leibnitz, as a 
ry link in the chain, uniting the animal and 
idle creation. Mr. Hervey alſo takes notice of 
nltive plant. She alone (ſays he) partakes 
Ceptive life, at leaſt advances neareſt to the 

etalted ſtate of being; and may be looked up- 
4 which connects the animal and veget- 

vor * 8 2 NY x 


ſenſe 


un to St. Auguſtin, and even ſo long ago as the 
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ſenſe is able to inform the loweſt capacity, t | 
if man could make himſelf, he would by a f 
ceſſary conſequence, be perfect as his Maker 
and not be ſubject to change, pain, or diſſol 
tion; in all which, and many other frailties ; tf 
moſt perfect among us give evidence of t 
weaknek and corruption, of our nature: { 1 
the divine exiſtence may be made evident ey 
from our inability to exiſt without him, If 
view the conſtruction of your body, and conſi 
who, and what you ate, or whereof you cc 
fiſt; that all the animal motion neceſſary to y( 
life is independent of your will ; that your he 
continually beats without your conſent and dire 
tion, that your blood flows through: its vari 
channels; and your arteries, ſinews, pul 
muſcles, fibres, and nerves, all perform th 
reſpective functions, without your help and, 
vice: how you are preſerved in the world,: 
came into it without any knowledge or conc 
rence of your own: it is evidently appare 
that he who at the beginning made man, end 
him with ſenſes becauſe they were good for h 
—Eyes wherewith to behold whatever was 
ble, and ears to hear whatever was to be he 
For to what purpoſe ſhould odours be prepa 
if the ſenſe of ſmelling had been denied? Or 
the diſtinctions of bitter and ſweet, unleſs a} 
late had been likewiſe given to judge of them, 
declare the difference??? 
ls not that Providence confpicuouſly n 
which, becauſe the eye of man is fodelicatt 
its contexture, hath therefore prepared eye 
to receive them, which extend of themſe 
whenever it is needful, and àgain cloſe 
| ſleep approaches? What ſounds would fivn 
ears, if we had the ſenſe of hearing in 7 


a 
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boree as many brutes? And ſhould we not be 

noch offended by our fight, if our eyes mag- 
4 objects like certain inſects? We mult 
re allow, that nature has beneficently and 
fly given greater degrees of ſenſibility to brutes 
u men, The Author of, nature has taken 
x to provide all his creatures with organs in 
wortion to the purpoſes he has made them for, 


v 
ss given us all a ſufficient. certainty, that a 
iger far exceeding human knowledge, is ex- 
ee eren in the ſupport of our bodies. In pur- 

of this let us enquire wherefrom we have 

e breath, the comforts of heat and light, the 
reli: of the earth, the faculties of the mind, 

IC 


growth of our bodies, the inſertion or your 
of our bones, or the circulation of our blood? 
Zn this ſuperficial ſurvey of the human body 
uiuces amazement in. perſons endowed with 
loweſt intelles ; but. thoſe who have made 
happy progreſs' in phyſiology, as to diſcover 
harmony and uſefulneſs of all the parts of 
human ſyſtem, their mathematical ſituation, 
regular motion of the-pulſe, the wonderful 
ety and aptitude of the muſcles, and fibres, 


curious diverſity of duplicates. through the 
ae texture, where neceſſary, the ſeparation 
be juices, and the manner of digeſtion; 


| are they who have daily opportunities of 
ring t he wiſdom and conduct of Plhvidenee, 
b noble a fabrick. As man is an intelligent 
ature, endowed with reaſon, conſcience, and 
capacity of thinking, comparing, and 
Ing, and making a great progreſs in kuow- 
& without confuſion; does it not, plainly 
* a divine, immaterial, and omnipotent 
ator, Our reflections, intentions, andi rea- 08 


i; © be derived from ſomething more noble 


n E than 


— 
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than the native dulneſs of matter; for 
which has none of thoſe itſelf, cannot confer 
of them upon another.. e 
It is impoſſible to imagine any relation 
tween the motion or figure of matter and thous 
for Whether matter be divided or not into n 
agitated particles; it is not the leſs matter, 
:corporeal, or more capable of thinking, 
_ - effence of matter being always the ſame ; 
cauſe there can be no difference diſcovere( 
the ſeveral ſorts of its accidents, ſuch as mot 
figure, ſize, & c. none of which can rende 
it capable of thought; ſo that if thinking 
Eſſential to maiter, all matter would of nece 
think. In ſhort, it is as eaſy to conceive 
the modifications of ſound ſhould produce' ſee 
as how the modifications of matter can proc 
thinking, for matter- cannot determine its « 
motion; nor can a motion (which is the ( 
operative accident in it) determine itſelf, 
mult be determined by ſome external cauſe, 
is, by ſomething of another nature. Henc 
appears, that no fuch thing as body can be 
firſt cauſe of motion; ſo that the firſt cauſ 
motion muſt be incorporeal ; and this firſt c 
muſt be the original of all beings that have 
derſtanding, or can be underſtood.” _ 
10 The Prince anſwered, * Might not man 
ert the ſame functions under another form, 
without that internal mechaniſm I had deſcri 
why then has he this form, or thoſe intrica 
in his machinery ?” I replied, . Becauſe 
Maker choſe it, as ſeeing it beſt.” Is not | 
my reſpectable friend, the proper anſwer on 
co occaſions, when the decrees of the Almight) 
__ diſcuſſed? Facts only are obvious to our real 
we maſt judge of them by the evidence " 
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eure confuſion of the unborn world was calmed 
if reduced into harmony and order; what the 
lie of this earth was before the diſtribution of 
e firſt matter into parts; whence that matter 
needed ; what ſupernatural power drew order 
it of that confuſion, giving laws to the whole, 
the leaſt individual thereof; and whence the 
ous operations of nature ſo regularly proceeded. 
hat can we think! Can we impute the ori- 
n, and government of all this, to chance ! 
rely all the laws of motion and viciſſitudes in 
ure, that are regulated with ſo much order, 
portion, and deſign, can never be the effect 
| an accidental concourſe of irregular cauſes 
ſeating by an ignorant neceſſity | Chance can 
fer act in a perpetual conſiſtence with itſelf, 
{appear uniform in all its operations. 

The great Author of nature has diſcovered 
ſelf to us in the profuſion, of his bleſſings; 

E 2 and 
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grateful. 


ty, order, and immenſe treaſure of the wh 


human reaſon.—I know not if you will appr 
of my arguments, but I flatter myſelf that ü 
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and engages our affections by his boundeb 1 


nificence. If a due ſenſe of ſuch ineſſim: 
benefactions does not lead us to a knowleds 
him who is the fountain from whence. they fl 
we muſt not only be amin, remiß, by 


Let us reflect © on the end for which Fa o 


was intended; but let us be careful not to ext 
our inquiries beyond the limits preſcribed 


have been efficacious to wy Prince. 4 5 


413 155 r 


I am n ever, deir Sir, your obliged,” 


/ 


| and obedient 6 ſervant, 


E WARD Tav zun. 
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From Lady FIT MER, to Lady BRUCE. 
„n MADAM, | isser lee. 
MR John and J arrived fafe here, and found 

dy Harriet and Edward in perfect health, ; 
u happy as you could poſſibly wiſh them. 
yl ſtate of human nature, loving and being 
bored; where every joy is heightened into rap- 
re, every little pleaſing trifle unfelt by others, 
komes a ſource of infinite delight! May no 
hour deſtroy: this; ibliſsful ſtate, no blaſting - 
ident breathe deſtruction on their blooming- 
wes of happineſs. » Lady Dacres had ſent 
quent meſſages to know when I was to arrive 

ſznt to her as ſoon as I came to town; ſhe came 
Iſntly to me. My Lord is already heartily 
ted of her, and has .taken a girl into keeping, 
te of the dancers at the opera, In conſe- 
hence of this, they have had frequent quarrels. 
He acquainted her cooly, that men of the 
nd, inſtead of overcharging the heart with 
ue grand paſſion, divide its affection into a 
wand little, light, tranſitory likings, taſtes 
d attachments (the ſmall money of love), as 
tople chadge gold into filver, preferring ſtill _ 
de value of the whole. Lady  Dacres pride 
vs ſenſibly burt, and things have come to the 
moſt extremity between them; inſomuch that 
de was determined to leave him, and return no 

E 1 


euer bleed, if they: pleaſe. Women, my des 
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more to her houſe. I reaſoned her out of it. 
deſiring her to recollect, what right bad ſhe; 
expect conſtancy from a man, whoſo charadl 
ſhe had been well informed of previous to be 
connection with him: that, as ſhe had taken 
upon herſelf, to marry him under theſe difad 
vantages, and enjoys bis rank andfortune, 
was her duty to be blind to his failings, and it 
dulgent to his weakneſſes. | ps 
The troubles of life, Madam (faid I), I con 
ſtantly place in the balance againſt the enjoy 
ments; and they convince: me every day, ma 
and more of the vanity. of all human: pleaſure 
Every paſſion is followed by its own; corre&o 
Wealth, rank and fame, have conſtanihy a num 
ber of troubleſome attendanis; and the anxic 
in the purſuit of theſe, frequently exceed 
aſure in the enjoy ment. There is a good a 
a bad light, in which every thing that befals t 
may be taken. If the human mind will by 
itſelf: to make the worſt of every diſagreead] 
occurrence, it willi never want wWwoe. T ber 
are more born to miſery, than Aappineſs, in tit 
life; but all may die to be ever-glorious, 


Lady Dacres (faid I) would do well to futbes 
their declamations againſt the falſity: and wieked 

neſs of men. The fault is theirs, to fall int 
ſuch coarſe-ſpun ſnares as are laid for them. 

Had: you ſeen things. as they really were 
you would have been. as little perſuaded th: 
Lord Dacres was a Hera of romance, 8 th 
you yourſelf were, that goddeſs he defined jou 
There is no eternity in any ſublunary thing 
and leaſt of all in love. When a lover ſwear 
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ail love you eternally, it ſignifies only, His 

| 7 will laſt as long as it can'*, N PS 
re mean adorations, and the exceſſive com- 
ents by which the men endeavour to pleaſe, 
ul create a ſuſpicion, and induce our ſex 
wiruſt ſuch unbecoming homages, It is ne- 
in to a certain degree, that we ſhould ac- 
"ate our /ikings and our aver/ions, to our 
ations; by ſtruggling with our chains, we 
[inflict wounds that were never intended us. 
un it is hard, in your preſent ſituation (ſhe: 
| in next month) to be ſo treated; but reſent- 
twill only aggravate your misfortunes, En- 
our to calm your ſpirits-and take care of your 
th; perbaps when Lord Dacres is human- 
by the tender name of father, it may pro- 
V make a change in his conduct. 


The ſilence often of pure innocence 


Perſuades, when ſpeaking fails. 1 5 
Aas] we ſuffer with impatience the misfor- 

ts that beſet us: we weep, we lament, we 

kk the evil inſupportable, and look upon it 

the greateſt imaginable, and yet it is but too 

*, that the greateſt grief in our preſent ap- 
benſion, may be ſucceeded by a ſtill greater. 

lad you my dear Lady Dacres left your huſ- 

Vs houſe, you muſt have ever been depend- 

| upon him, for even a ſcanty allowance; a 
uſand ſtories would have circulated to your 


'In the love calendar, as moments are ſometimes 

as, and years ages; it happens too that ages be- 

te years, and years moments: thus, it is an 

Mity fince I ſaw you, ſometimes means, I have 

Keen you theſe two days; and my love will be 
#, often ſignifies, it will laſt but two days. 
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diſadvantage, and you would have had - 
longer the command of that fortune, whi 
you may now Tender beneficial to mankind 
his laſt circumſtance ſeemed to ſttike I. 

Dacres particularly, I told her, 1 was very 
from depreciatmg Lord Dacres' underſtandin 
but as ſhe ſeemed to hold ir in contempt herſe 
that ſhe ſhould be more careful to reſtrain 
vivacity, than ſhe need to have done, had 
had ſuperior talents to herſelf. It is a great | 
vantage in the commerce of life, to have t0 
with people of ſenſe, rather than with othe 
Whatever miſunderſtanding may be our unhy 
pineſs to fall into, with regard to the former, 
is ſufficient, in order to recover their good grac 
to explain ourſelves, juſtify our conduct, or of 
an apology for it. But as to the ſiupid, and i; 
rant, it is a much more difficult matter to d 
with them; for as they are extremely bigoted 
their prejudices, a reconcilement with them 
not eaſily obtained. I afterwards ſpoke to Ly 
Pacres of her religious duties, which wot 
dictate patience, reſignation and all the oth 
virtues. * This, faid I, will teach you tod 
up under diſguſt, anger, and perhaps contemf 
will render you affectionate, virtuous, ſenſi 
even if after every effort to pleaſe, you are i 

expoſed to the ill treatment of your huſbu 
And though you may never have the fatifa6 
of receiving approbation for actions the m 
commendable, nay, muſt even conceal them, a 
for your own eaſe appear to be in fault; ret 
will each you to hide your forruw> fromthe w 
and mourn only in ſecret; and thus making à c 
tinual ſacrifice of your inclinations, you. wille 
deavour to take on ycurſelf, the ** 
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4 Hults which you cannot prevent. Tho 
+ wil be guided only by thoſe rules which 
de and reaſon inſpire, it is probable your 
we will be unapproved, and your reaſon. 
ended to; and yet though every ſolicitude 
Jindulgence, of themſelves almoſt perſuaſive, 
e ineffectual to the purpoſe defired, you 

4 fill endeavour that nothing of this domeſtic, 
Afnes ſhall be obſerved by others, that your 
hind may at leaſt appeat a man of ſenſe and 
Religion dictates all this, and a great deal 
. God God! Madam, replied ſhe, 
„jou alarm me |; I always thought to be 
med, was to be my own miſtreſs; inſtead of 
ich, from the picture you have drawn, you 
me in mind of the pitiable ſituation of thoſe 
men in the army, who ſerve under tyran- 

al officers. Born to the ſame privileges with 

e who command them, and even by the mi- 

1 law entitled to good uſage, it is with them 
en a point of prudence to put up with the 
ut: to quit the ſervice without leave, is 
m; to complain, may be conſtrued mutiny, 

( expole a man to great danger. Now if I | 
under the ſame unfortunate predicament, 
m to have no ' paſſions, no inclinations of my 
1 but am to be turned into a piece of clock- 
rt, which my huſband is to wind up, or let 

at his good pleaſure. A fine woman, 
ten ſhe is married, then, makes as ridiculous a 
Je as a - beaten general marching out of 
r i 
| could not help ſmiling at this ſally of Lady 
res; but recolle&ing myſelf, put her Lady- 
pin mind, that it had not been my fault that 
vas not better informed; as I had always 
E 5 urged 
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urged to her, that before we enter into any 16 
lation, we ſhould ſet ourſelves-to examine wir 
care, what are the duites which it cia 
requires; what kind of be/aviour will render 
moſt agreeable and uſeful to thoſe with uh 
we are concerned; that we expect not perfedi 
on in any, nor lay too much ſtreſß on nie 
punctilios of honour and reſpect; that we mit 
favourable interpretations, and the moſt indy 
gent and candid allowances in all cafes; that il 
nature of the caſes themſelves will bear; th 
we animadvert not too ſtrily on little: failing 
and indiſcretions;; nor be over-rigid'in-cenſurig 
greater miſcarriages, which appear to- have pte 
ceeded from precipitation, overſight, want 
due reflection, and not from a vicious er mall 
volent heart, or a real intention to offend; thi 
we avoid moroſeneſs, which make others ſulle 
and diſobliging; unjuſt ſuſpicions which artet 
| bane of friendſhip, and deſtroy mutual conf 
dence ; exceſſes of paſſion, which blind the ur 
derſtanding, that it canot form a right judgmet 
and pride, one of the moſt turbulent of the be 
principles, by which human nature is-aQuated 
and that, above all things, we ſniould preſen 
a cool temper, or if it happened at any time 
be inflamed, to allay the ferment, and reduce 
to a ſtate of compoſure and tranquility as ſoc 
as poſſible; that being free from inward perty 
| bation, we may the more regularly attend: 
our own incumbent duty. All this, my de 
Lady Dacres, you may recolle&- I have 
told you; and alſo that by marriage you wol 
contract a ſtill greater dependence; and 14 
taught you the means of rendering this depel 
dence agreeable, and of — 


%. 
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then once a wife poſſeſſes her huſband's con- 
g and deſer ves it, her power is not incon- 
le, Women have but one privilege, that 
uking remonſtrances; that is really our 
ind it is incumbent on us to know how to 
; my opinion, that we can have but little 2 
kr the perſon whom we will never indulge, ' 
v an unreaſonable demand. But to give 
ke point with chearfulneſs in thoſe lefs im- 
it matters, which intereſt ourſelves alone, 
utely neceſſary, in order to preſerve that 


u occaſions, wherein a deviation from rec- 


ut ſeeming to aim at conviction, to con- 
him of an error, by that mode ef perſud- ' 
ybich is diftated by reafon, and preſented 


bl obtain ſach an empire as is moſt to be 
ned, but of which no boaſt muſt be made. 5 
incredible what a change woman can pro- 
in the conduct, behaviour, and manners 
nan. Silence, when it ſhows ſubmiſſion 


ruments produced in oppoſition. Al men 
power and ſuperiority, and a meek and 
ſpirit ſeems to yield to them, even when 
6 their power from them. If you perceive 
ur Lord a dimunition of tendernefs, or that 
s placed it on another, your cares, your 
on to him, ought to be redoubled. But 
t too prodigal of carefſes to him, which at 
me might be troubleſome. ; 
charge you above all things never to 
Kh lim, as reproaches, however: cauti- 
1 = ouſly 


— 


ice we have got over a huſband; to thoſe 


þ would be moſt dangerous; to endeavour, 


the graces of love and mildneſs. To be 
to do this, is to poſſeſs a charm by which 


vt ſullenneſs, is apter to perſuade, than an- 
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oully. worded, generally: leave, a ſtigg bel 
them, not eaſy. to be extracted. There 
I know, a reſource, which ſome women re 
to, but it is a dangerous one; I mean, 
quetry: they hope to accompliſh their inte 
ons by means of jealouſy. But thele vo 
s adding the loſs of eſteem to the loſs of | 
defeat, their own ſchemes, and deprive thi 
ſelves of every hope of reformation. 
Now, my dear Lady Dacres, added l, 
have given me ſincere. pleaſure, by takin 
advice on the, preſent ſituation of your af 
be aſſured none will deal more ſincerely with] 
and I flatter mylelf, you will. pardon the lib 
= take in; begging to know, by, what means 
became informed of my Lord's ind 
Peu Wer After ſome little heſitation, ſhe oh 
was, Miſs Ridley.—I then aſked her, as 
be ri it was her duty to act as if the 
know 1t, whether ſhe had been obliged to] 
Ridley ;for, her information? She owned 
ſhe; w.s. not; but, at the ſame time, ſhe { 
that ſhe herſelf had placed her on the watc 
detect Lord Dacres; and, in conſequence, 
Lord had inſiſted on her going out of the ho 
and that their laſt quarrel had been occali 
by this, and a ſlighting ſpeech ſhe had mad 
La Getella, whom Lord Dacres heaps. 
remember the poet . RY 


In bed, the ſept not for n my urging itz, 
At board, he fed not for my urging ty. 
Alone, it was the object of my theme, 
In company, I often glarced at ii; 
Still did 1 cell him it was vile and bad. 


I conjured her, to ſend Miſs Ridley home 
which the would ſhow her ohedune to 
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10; and never to let any thing ſevere, or iro- 
nical fall from her in his hearing, either with 
eſpe to himſelf, or the object he i is attached 
v. That the beſt method is, to avoid ſpeaking 
all on thoſe ſubjects. And as to encouragin 
oy. perſon to inform her concerning her 4 
ul that I was ſure ſhe muſt be convinced, on 
1efeRion, that it was being wanting to "her own , 
Vignit 
Wet, with e minds, too doſe a an n inſpec- Ll 
ion is uſeleſs, and engages them to other me- 
thods of deceit. But with minds at all cultivat- 
ed, it is highly pernicious. Lady Dacres 
iſured me, that ſhe would follow my advice 
implicitly. that the perplexity of not knowing 
how to act, was the greateſt torment imaginable, 
which I had now relieved her from. 1 Te 
But ſhe could not think of giving up Mis 
Ridley, whom ſhe had taken under her protec- 
tion, I told her, that as long as we live in the 
world we are, and ought to be amenable to the 
judgment of others, who decide, that friendſhip 
muſt conſiſt in an agreement of humour and dit: 
potions. I preſumed, therefore, that ſhe. 
vould be unwilling that a young woman of her 
character, ſhould be ranked among the number 
of her friends. Vice may reverence, but it. 
naturally fears virtue. A perſon has little reliſh 
for that merit in, another, of which he finds. no 
ſemblance in his own. breaſt ; and, therefore, 
people attach themſelves to ſimilar diſpoſitions 
vith their own. The voice of cenſure 1 never 
attend to, but when I perceive. corroborating 
proofs of its juſtneſs in the perſon? conduct; 
and ſurely Miſs Ridley? s levity is diſtinguiſhable . 
in her every action; and does not her late 
iouſnels,; . madam, faid 13 indicate a bad 
art. . | 
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Had ſhe loved you, or had juſt ideas of pro- 
priety, ſhe would have concealed from you, 
what, in knowing, could only be productive to 
you of evil, by ruining your peace, and endan- 
gering your health; and by giving way to yeur 
paſſions, you might not only have loſt your re. 
putation and eſtabliſhment, by leaving your 
Lord's houſe, but alſo your life, and that of 
your child's, the heir of your huſband's title and 
fortune, and the ſurety of his tenderneſs and 
affection. Nothing but finding ſome fault in 
the heart can ever excuſe us for abandoning our 
friends; in this inſtance, you have great reaſon 
to be exculpated to yourſelf.”  «<- + 

In ſhort, my dear Lady Brace, 'my arguments 
prevailed, I attended Lady Dacres home; and, 
dy her deſire, took my Lord aſide, and inform-- 
ed him of her intent ion to get rid of Miſs Ridley, 
He appeared very much ſurprized, and ſaid, 
that he would always be happy, if ſhe continu- 
ed to take my advice. I took the liberty of re- 
| minding him of her preſent ſituation, and affec- 
tion for him, which I was perſuaded would in- 
_ duce him to be tender of her, and would prove: 
an antidote to the poi ſon which had been infuſed 
into her mind. We chatted for two hours, and 
I had the pleaſure of leaving them in apparent 
Ss... YEE UORR 
Of what confequence is it, my dear friend, 
with whom we connect ourſelves | In the choice 
of my friends, I always made virtue my guide, 
for I held it as an eſtabliſhed rule of my conduct, 
that where there is no virtue, there can be no 
friendſhip ; and that the union which is formed 
by vice, intereſt, or paſſion, foon diſſolves, nor 
does it finiſh but by our ruin.  _. 
People ſhould be always attentives to cla. 

refer ; for, notwithſtanding the meaſure « | 

a righ 


As : 
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yt and wrong are ſaid to be manikelt, yet cha- 
her biaſſes and runs away with all mankinßd. 
e world (as I told Lady Dacres) will awayͤs 
ke of us by our compamions. The complaint 

i little regard is commonly paid to internal 
od qualities, is unreãſonable. The heart is 
ible, but external objects ſtrike the eyes of. _ 
The perſon who is ſeen to-conneQ: herſelf. 
ih the virtuous, the wife, and the good, is 
wht herſelf to be ſuch; it appearing. natural 
kt there ſhould be a conformity of diſpoſition 
een thoſe who partake of the fame amuſe- 
ents, h 1 eee ET ET 

We are, therefore, commonly judged the 
unter-part of the giddy, if we are ſeen to 
briate with tbenmnm ns 
friendſhip ſhould, therefore, never be form 
but with the ' worthy: If drawn into any 
iter by a miſrepreſentation of character, they 
biuld be retra cted ſecretly, to avoid the cenſure 

il nature, or ill- manners. But if even ſuch a 
mutt ſhould be reſented by the party, it is bet- 
to riſk their enmitythan one's oven reputation. 
bad example does not ſuddenly corrupt a heart 
preſſed with the love of virtue, it at leaſt in 


— 


lbly tarniſhes its purity." 
Vice is a monſter of ſuch frightful mein, 

As to be hated; needs not to be ſeen. 

hut feen too oft familiar with- its fac, 


Who can touch pitch, and be not defiled ? 3 
voman either young, little known, or of a 
duale ſtation of life, may effentially- hurt ber- 
| by the protection ſhe affords others, which, 
- * 


* 


| at the ſame. line, can be of little uſe l then 


tented mind, - | 


: , 
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For the ſame reaſons, does not ou. Ladyſhi 
think, that it not ofly requices a [woman of {x 
perior rank, or well known in the world, b 
one of advanced age, and approved conduct, i 

venture with impunity to Punelagh vit 
Lady —, to Almack's with Mrs., 


to exhibit Miſs in her box atithe opera, 

A brilliant wit, agreeable! talents, may pair 
our admiration, but have no right to our friend. 
ſhip unleſs they are accompanied with virtue 
It is, therefore, eſſentially neceſſary, that ut 
do not. confound the jargon of the world witt 
the language of the heart, nor blend the:ſuper 
ficial manners of people with their real-charac 
ters. We muſt avoid falling into vulgar errors 
we ſhould approve or diſſike reaſonably, If ut 
follow the dictates of reaſon, we are ſafe; Le 
us live in the world, but let us not adopt its fo 
lies; and, at the ſame time, let us, in-ayoiding 
them, beware of thinking that we have a righ 
to deſpiſe thoſe who have been ſo weak as to b 
ſeduced by them. It is ſtrange that philoſophy 
ſo noble in its principles, ſo mild in its maxim 
ſo indulgent in its dictates, ſhould inſenfibly t 
confounded with a ſordid and moroſe miſanihre 
py; that an inexhauſtible ſource of conſolatic 
to mankind ſhould be employed only in aftliing 
mortifying, and inſulting, us. Do, you not, n 
dear friend, with me look down with pity, un 
mixed with envy, on'all thoſe, who, by thef 
youth, are doomed to toi] through the rug 
road of life in ſearch of a happineſs, that is 0 
to be met with in it zand, at the higheſt, can. 
compounded for, only by the bleſſing of a cdl 
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From Mr, TRUBMAN, to Mr. I ZwWIs. 


7 


DAR BI, = © © | © ons 
AM greatly concerned to acquaint you, that 
e amiable Lady F — is no more. She was 


iy of recovery, but died the third day. 
ere could no reaſon be aſſigned for it, unleſs 
emay account for it from the impreſſion. of a 
eam that ſhe had, which all her good ſenſe, 


* 


a . 


me. 1 415 4 6 
|t is needleſs for me to acquaint you of my 
arcs diſtraction of mind, or the diſtreſs of all 


caſion 


Sir John, Lady Harriet, and Edward, join 
ne in beſt reſpects to all your family, with' 
neratulations on Mrs. Bruce's ſafe delivery; 


livered of a daughter, and feemed in a fair. 


i the reaſoning of her friends could not over- 


idy Fs friends upon this melancholy: oc- 


. 
— — — 
— r . ]˙ .. en ED —_ 


% IL. BETTEN 
caſion. The Prince is inconſolable, and re, 
ber as if he had been himſelf the diſtinguiſhe; 
object of her affections. e 

I have done every thing in my power to foatt 
and ſupport them; but being conſcious of the 
inequality of my powers to the due performanc 
of the taſk, I wiſhed inceſſantly for your fi 
ance, I have urged to my noble friends, tha 
to lament for the happy is impiety and folly 
To feel for one's own Joſs is the impulſe of hy 
manity; but a too great indulgence of affliict 
is contrary to the laws of Chriſtianity, 

Mr. Thompſon has finely expreſſed this i 

| his philoſophical poem on the Seaſons ; 


-4 Os infancy of nature cannot be 
| God's final purpoſe. 


You may believe, my dear Sir, that I did nc 
intrude theſe ſentiments until a fit opportunity 
There are, in truth, certain moments when the 
muſic of the ſpheres would be diſcordant, anc 
' when the condolence of our deareſt friends i at 
unwelcome interruption, 3 

The human ſoul ſettles on her darling ſubſech 
deſcends into herſelf, and indulges in a luxury 
which, bee-like, extracts the poiſon of cal 
i milky, | | e 


3 „Arx the fond youth 
Why the cold urn of her whom long he lov'd, 
So often fills his arms; ſo often draws 
His lonely footſteps at the filent hour, 

To pay the mournful tribute of his rear? 
*O! he will tell thee, that the wealth of worlds, 
Should ne er ſeduce his boſom to foregg 
That ſacred hour, when ſtealing from the noiſe 
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gere and envy, ſweet remembrance ſooths { 
Wih virtue's kindeſt loaks his aking breaft, _ | 
ud turns his tears to rapture. 1 

„„ „ 3; 1 AR 


Wis Lord bas been adviſed to accompany ee = | 
breece. Whenever the mind receives a | 


u, and is deprived of its uſual tranquility, 
knging the ſcence is the beſt method we can 
b to forget our loſs, or diſappointment, and 
re its peace. New ſcenes, images, and ob- | 
0 by atrraQting our eyes, turn our thoughts | 
u another channel, which, if we can by any | 
ans accompliſh, our buſineſs. is done. It is — 4 
; dwelling on diſagreeable reflectiens excited I 
the objects before them, which drives fo ma- 
| people under the preſſure of afffiction to 
Nair, | 


Now, my dear friend, while. I have been en- 


pelt to reaſon others into tranquility, it 
required no ſmall. refignation in myſelf, to 
MF" vith fortitude, the death of my reſpectablse 
u, and ſecond parent (my old tutor) Mr. 


| ove every thing to his memory; he was my 
I) friend, my comforter, my ſtay : when the 
kindneſs, of my relations had plunged the moſt 
able of mothers into diſtreſs, ſuch: as even 
mved her of educating or maintaining her 
ly child. Alas! what judgment, what 
wedge, what virtue are gone with him to 
grave; Oh! that when he took his flight to 
nen, he could have left me, like Elias, his 
mie, that he could have left me his learning 
experience in life; ſuch a legacy would 
e been far more valuable to me than all the 
| | riches 


—— 
* — * 
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cutor ? If my mother has ſurvived her mis 
which he has received a violent contuſion on il 


fr me The Prince addreſſed me in a feel 
voice in theſe words; „My dear 'Truem 
my obligations to youu are inexpreſſible; I l 


Find myſelf dying, you will: ſoon be ſenſible l! 


— ' ̃¶ 


who have any notion of ſervices, which art 


_ 
N 
| 
N 
== 
1 


Men never think a ſlave obliged to them, 


you have 


riſon of the new lights. you have afforded 
even father Piſcatorri himſelf has acknowledg 
it.— The little Eliza and you will ſhare equ# 
of two thirds of my large poſſeſſions.“ 


* 


riches of Peru. He has left me 1500 po 
Shall I trouble you to receive it from bis ex 


tunes, tranſmit it to her: If, alas! ſhe is 
more, lay my traſh (for ſuch I ſhall then con 
der it) out in any way your wiſdom ſhall diret 
I am called —— 17 TYRES ve eter i 
The Prince has had a fall from his hork, | 


head, He is at preſent inſenſible, the ſurgeo 
are arrived... e 

Alas l my dear friend, the amiable; the wi 
thy, the deſerving Prince is in the utmoſt di 
r. His prieſt is with him. He has juſt ſe 


you with the tenderneſs of a brother, anda 
not ungrateful to you. Tiere are few pn 


pecuniary, But in my opinion, thoſe. peri 
who give up their time, and ſacrifice all th 
inclinations to the humours of others, cannot 
over-paid by any thing we can do for them. 


giving him bread when he has performed 
taſk. And certainly it is a double ſlavery to 
made ſervile under the maſk of friendſhip. 
know, my dear friend, added he, how mu 

bporeſied your own grief, to mitig 
ours, But this is a {mall obligation, in com} 


% 


+ 
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Fohoels grew faint, I called in the prieſt ; the 
Face grew better, but fevered in the third day 


fer, J have not been able to finiſh my letter 
ai now, all hopes are now extinguiſhed, 
n | my friend, the* Prince's death is announ= 


xd tome. I can no more, 


Yours, 


\ 


EDwARD TRUZMAN, 
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From the Same, to the Same, 
7 MY DEAR SIR, Ny 


Tn E extreme grief I felt at the concluſio 
my laſt letter was unutterable. I went into 
apartment of my deceaſed friend, claſped 
dead body in my arms; and the leſſons | had 
frequently and recently given to others, I fo 
difficult to practiſe myſelf, As I was prono 
ced ſole executor, I took every thing upon n 
ſelf; and was determined not to precipit 
matters; I had heard of people's recover 
after a long interval of ceſſation of the ani 
ſpirits. By conſulting the obſervations of 
famous anatomiſt Winſlow, we may be c 
vinced that between death and life, there 
often ſo faint a ſhadowing, that it is note 
perceptible by all the lights of the medical 
and the moſt attentive obſervations. Noth 
proves better, how much a certain ſtate of 
- reſembles that of death; ſo that it is exceec 
rea ſonable, and an act of humanity, to a » 
caution in the interment of the dead. Four 
twenty hours, as it ſometimes is performed 
this place), is not a ſufficieht time for il 
guiſhing between a real and apparent de 
There are inſtances of perſons who have 
| from their graves after three days. has 
| 5 relig 
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gion recommend therefore a ſuffic ient time to 
ul, = life, if it ſtill ſubſiſts, may. manifeft 
wolf b 3. — vr; 3 8 
5 os od of two days, Lord F faid to 

x, Trueman, notwithſtanding all your good 
tale, you act like a madman ; your attempt is 
wn, The Prince's death, joined to my other 
fortunes, are too much for me: I quit Na- 
e to-morrow; I take my Eliza with me. 
ir her intereſt is concerned in the will of the 
Fince, I leave all that for you, to manage for 
tr, 1 muſt ſet out, with this little comforter : 
ange of place is neceſſary to keep me in my 
ſs; the Prince I ldved as T love you, True 
wn; can I ſay any thing ſtronger. After kiſſ- 
pz the remains of his dear friend, and bathing 

In with tears, he departeet. 
found by Le Fleur, that it was rumoured in 
te palace, that the Engliſhman was mad, that 
corpſe had been ever kept at Naples ſo long. 
believe ſome of the domeſtics were impatient 
I their legacies. I let them ſpeak on, watch- 
by my friend, and was determined before 1 
"a change take place, not to permit the laſt 
os to be done him. I was rewarded for my 
muble; at the end of the third day his breath 
peared on the glaſs ! judge of our joy my 
are, attention, and tenderneſs (under God) has 
lored him to my wiſhes. Is not this a leſſon 
many? Iam convinced numbers of people are 
ned alive; or that their death is often pre- 
ure, by the ſelfiſh diſpoſition of hireling 
Iles, to whoſe care the laſt offices are con- 
ped by their over delicate friends, fond huſ- 
nds, affectionate wives, or dutiful . heirs, 
loſe extreme ſelf- love prevents them, under 
e diſguiſe of ſenſibility or weak nerves, from 
| Proving 
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proving the ſincerity of thoſe  profeſſy, 
Should we not on thoſe occaſions, remem} 
* the golden maxim, of doing as. we wiſh 4 
done to? How unchriſtian it is in England, | 
inſtant a perſon dies, if he is a great man, 
family leave the houſe ; if a poor one, he is fe 
to the undertaker (who at his burial furnj 
mourners for the occaſion), as if all affedio 
all obligations, were to end with the laſt bres 
% oe: 
Thank God, my dear Prince is now able 
ſit up in bed. We have not as yet acquaint 
him with the circumſtances of his illneß, 
refer that untill he is perfectly recovered. 
As I have been obliged to pretend ſudden! 
ſineſs obliged Lord F to return inſtantly 
England, the Prince.-propoſes going there a 
before we go to Greece; Father Piſcatorn 
tends us. I ever am, dear and eſteemed frie: 


- 


ours faithfully, __ 


Epwarp TRV AI 
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DAR MADAM, 


e 


ire the pleaſure to acquaint you, Lady Da- 
and Lady Harriet are both perfectly re- 
ed, x" en Map | STR. 
Lady Dacres behaved in ſuch an exemplary 
ver before her lying in, that I began to form 
hopes of her; her Lord even appeared 
ted by her condeſcenſion, wild as he is: he 
nuch delighted with his little ſon; and the 
|, his father, is diſtractedly fond of him. 

bit, notwithſtanding ſhe is much troubled 
the redundancy of milk which nature has 
lied for the nouriſhment of the child, I 
x, to my great ſurprize, ſhe had laid aſide 
boughts of nurſing her child. Thus, was | 
10 longer ſenſible of being a mother, than . 
1 ſhe was with child; and that over, the 

ks, and almoſt the very name, is quite for- 

and the child was diſmiſſed to a diſtant 

ber, If the object of her affection is thus 

dd, what more could be done to that of 

atred ? Indolently ſtretched in a bed of tate, 

hewed no conſciouſneſs of being a mother 
"Ithout the leaſt concern, told me, ſhe had 

it to a nurſe ; theſe things were only for 

Wear, or for thoſe whole circumſtances 
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required it; as if the feelings of humanity 
interdicted to the great: without recolls/ 
the dangers to which the little creature is ex 
ed in the hands of a mercenæyy hiv. 
her blood, perhaps, none of tlie pureſt, 2 
incorporated with his; is it not from that ſu 
ous blood the child is to receive a kind of 
formation Ed J — 661 0 241441 2 9 f 81 
The duke is laid up with the gout; x 
world has been kind to him, he makes 2 
deal of a little pain, for want of ſtronger e 
ciſes to his patience; and fo he is a ſuffere 
ſelf-indulgence. The bleſſings human kind 
Joy, reſemble thoſe liquors that. occafion t 
after they are drank; a water-drinker is 
dry. My dear Sir John, you know, is in; 
clining ſtate of health. Moderation, at 
proper regimen in food, indulgence, ande 
ciſe, appear to him remedies likely to repail 
diſorders of nature. My mind, I hope, by 
grace of God, is capable of bearing anyt 
that it pleaſes him to afflit me with. Yet, 
dear friend, the uneaſineſs, the anxiety, 
heart-rending fears I ſuffer for my dear huſb 
are incommunicable. Heaven ſparè bis 
and afflict me in ſome other way. But, 
do I pray? Am ſure that either my mind 
my wiſhes, are in ſuch a ſtate of reſignation 
' Purity, as to merit conceſſions from Heay 
Hope and ſubmiſſion are our ſole reſour 
| happineſs arid miſery, the diſtributions of a 
ing accountable to himſelf alone. 2 The affec 


7 | : 
The Counteſs of Lincoln, who lived in the 
of King James I. wrote a ſmall tract, entitled, 
Counteſs of Lincoln's Nurſery, on the advaniiy 

' mothers nurſing their own children. 
FEES | £26 2 
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belt of men has inſpired me with, is a com- 
ten of tender friendſhip, of. confidence, and 
hell, ſentiments which are become to me as 
re: neceſſary to my exiſtence, Every day 
link they are arrived at their utmoſt perfecti- 
ind every hour I perceive them increaſe. 
| have prevailed on him to relinquiſh his ſeat 
wliament, and to live more in the country, 
ve | think he will be more at his eaſe. As 
re all one family, united in the cloſeſt bonds 
feftion, Lady Harriet and Edward inſiſted 
uur living all together. Upon their marriage, 
ſohn ſettled on them four thouſand a year. 
etown-houſe is theirs, the country one ours: 
Harriet ſays, ſhe could not exiſt without 
kar mama; and her dear mama, the truth 
je matter is, could not be very happy ab- 
fom her. To ſee this lovely girl nurſing 
lite Emily, affords me the greateſt delight, 
e Edward is perfectly enraptured with her, 
ay Julia A, ſiſter to Lord Dacres, has 
Ed Mr. Finlay, a gentleman of profeſſion, 
o a good family; his elder brother is 
kd to a peerage; he has himſelf a genteel 
mate fortune. I' he Duke at preſent will not 
er; though, I am apt to believe, he is ra- 
gad ſhe is out of his houſe, although on 


bpropriety as to make her aſſociate with his 
n, and her preſence interfered too much 
bs gallantries. His having almoſt compel- 
er to marry the Marquis de Lambert, drove 
this ſtep. She had a great reſpect for Mr. 

% whom ſhe knew had a great regard for 
lle came in the way (being employed in 
mily in his profeſſion); found her in tears. 
communicated her diſtreſſes: he told her, 


Tantageous terms to herſelf, as he is not ſo _ 
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that if ſhe would condeſcend to free herſelf fr 
the importunities of one man, by liſtening to 
tendereſt and ſincereſt vows of-another, he 
an expedient to propoſe ; this was, to offer h 
ſelf. Lady Julia complied with his deſire. 
is a worthy amiable man ; humanity is his 5 
ciple characteriſtic. How far he may ſucc 
in his profeſſion is dubious ; this is not an ape 
men of merit receiving the ſuffrage of the wol 
I muſt acquaint you that Lady Julia was a 
pil of mine along with Harriet, though you 
ver happened to ſee her. Her features are 
ſo regular, as they are perfeQly well mark 
ſhe has an in ingenuous countenance; an 
look, a deciſive manner, wit, vivacity, an 
compliſhed education, much ſenſibility and pg 
acuteneſs. With the moſt refined ſentiment, 
. poſſeſſes the ſofteſt ſenſibility, and it lives 
ſpeaks in every feature of her face. Always 
aſſuming, yet never -aſhamed, nor aukw; 
for ſhame and aukwardneſs are the effeQs 
pride, which is too often miſcalled mode 
But Lady Julia, to the moſt critical diſcernn 
adds ſomething of a bluſhing timidity, w 
ſerves but to give a meaning and piquancy e 
to her looks, an admirable effect of true ſup 
ority | By this ſilent and unaſſuming meritſhe o 
awes the turbulent and the proud, and ſtops 
torrent of that indecent mirth, and overbea 
| noiſe, with which inferior natures (though of 
in ſuperior ſtations, overwhelm the laviſh 
the mean © . 5 
Lord — paid his addreſſes to her; altho 
he is a very agreeable man, ſhe refuſed hin 
account of his morals. A gentleman who u 
| took to plead his cauſe, told Lady Julia, be 
ſeen him at Rome, atter ſitting up the 
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if, when others went intoxicated to bed, ſit 
un with the greateſt compoſure, and write on 
ical, moral, and entertaining ſubjects, with 
| greateſt perſpicuity. | 14% 
Lady Julia coolly anſwered, “ Socrates was 
6 highly applauded by ſome writers, who ſay, 
ut after ſpending the whole night in a debauch 
th Ariſtophanes, as ſoon as it was light in the 
wning, he would delineate, and demonſtrate 
ve moſt ſubtle geometrical problem: an evident 
of, indeed, in either caſe, ſaid ſhe, that the 
ine had not yet done them an injury; but is 
it this rather to be aſcribed to the ſtrength of 
ber brains, and to a good conſtitution, than to 
te temperance of philoſophers.” 4 
[am ſorry to acquaint you, that the amiable 

lady H — is no more: ſhe died at Vienna; 
kr ſenſibility was too great for her conſciouſneſs 
(fan error. A generous mind, that has offend- 
« againſt virtue, cannot pardon itſelf. All at- 
:mpts to diſguiſe, or palliate actions, which will 
vt bear the teſt, are vain. The poet ſays, 
The Gods are juſt, and of our ſeveral vices, 
Make inſtruments to ſcourge us. T2 


— 


as wrote Sir John a very affecting letter on this 
bet, He was himſelf dangerouſly ill: Lady 
I— nurſed and attended him with the ut- 
bolt care and affection, above what her ſtrength 
wuld enable her to bear, and which they were 
pprehenſive had precipitated her death. 
AﬀiQtions, if we make a diſcreet uſe of them, 
ue meſſengers of love from Heaven, to invite 
bthither, To ſink under inordinate grief at the 
proach of any misfortune, is a proof of a vul- 
jar mind, and, betrays too much of a diſtruſtful 
kmper ; but to bleſs God in the time of trouble, 
F 3 | 8 ; ang. 


Lord H. is inconſolable, and Lord Chefter 
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and chearfully to welcome his corrections. 
the true exerciſe of a reaſonable, well- inform 
= 5 t 

Lord F iS juſt arrived. 1 cannot W 
Jong at preſent, as I do- not (but for a lit 
while) at a time abſent myſelf from 


Yours affeQionately, 


AMIIIA FAI 
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My DEAR yRIEND, tt se 49 55 ITE 
INC E I vrots laſk;: 3 1 the me- 
holy account of Lord Cheſteris death Loft 
— is a very agreeable, ſenſible man: he 
u preſented each of his ſiſters with ten thouſand 
punds, He is quite charmed with my Harriet, 
8d with ſeeing her employed about her little 
ji, and his-little Lady Ellza; who is a very 
ne child; as i think this ſcene affects His ſpirits 
00 much, T'have endeavoured to perſuade! him 
go more. to. Lord Dacres; but the üneaſineſs, | 
le ſays, he obſerves in that e is too much 
kr his preſent weak ſpir its. | 
Lady Dacres has entered into two new v intima- 
des; the one is with Lady Rivers, the other 
ith Mrs. Rice. Lad y River's voice is neither. 
beble nor baſa, -but of ſuch a ſingular kind, that 
Tenducci. would run mad: at hearing it, though 
it might ſucceed to a miracle at the opera at Pa- 
is. L. ike Mr. Bayes's hero, ſhe is unamiable 
but great; ſhe excites the admiration of ſome, 
but pleaſes none. Shakeſpeare has juſtly obſerv- 
ec, that pity, delicacy, and ſoftneſs are the je- 
h which: adorn the fair; and! Pindar | ſays; 
Whatever is pleaſing, amiable, and. elegant, 
formed by the hand of Venus and the Graces”. 


But this Lady had no ſuch pretenſions; her buſ- 
| F 4 band, 
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104 rn E R ALIX, 
band, Sir Hugh, humours her in every thi 
leſt contradiction ſhould hurt her health ( 
large fortune depends upon her life), until 
loo delicate to be Happy, and was fo uin fg 
that it was impoſſible to pleaſe her. Every bi 
| dy therefore avoids her, as they would runnin 
amongſt briars or nettles, for fear of being ſcrate 
ed, or lung by them; ſhe, however, ff 
ters Lady Dacres on account of her rank. 
Ihe other Lady, Mrs. Rice, conduQs her 
ſelf in ſuch a manner, as if ſhe proclaimed -I 
of conſequence, conſider me; I am agreeable; ſee 
my company. The world is in this inſtance f 
complying, that it takes her word, and gratifi 
ber; Les, ſay you, the undeſcerning an 
fooliſh ; all others ſee that the woman iy onh 
vain and impudent.“ E. It is true, —but while 
hear thoſe cry out againſt the impoſition, 1 like 
wiſe ſee them grant the requeſt. Mrs. Rice i 
undoubtedly an elegant pretty woman, but I ſuſ 
pect much her morals will not aid the deficiene 
of Lady Dacres: add to this, ſhe is miſtreſs of 
an inverted wit, which conſiſts in a remarkable 
quickneſs of miſapprehenſion, what the Frene 
_ call jonęr dea mt. £5121 en 
Lady Dacres is reputed to have a great deal 
of real wit, and is ſo very generous, as td let 
her acquaintances partake of it, by omitting no 
opportunity of diſplaying it. I do not find ſhe 
has been particular with any one man, although 
ſhe has been ſo univerſally: admired: that ſhe 1s 
quite giddy. I ſincerely believe, ſheris/only-ac» 
tuated by the love of diſſipation ard admiration, 
She. may, however, give up that reputation t04 
crowd, which! ſhe does not truſt to a fingle per- 
ſon; and, it is even poſſible, in the ſituation ſhe 


IS 


1 to loſe her character with the 3 in 
* of heart, and to be cenſured: without de- 
nig it. She has committed great impruden- 

s: and, at a time when her Lord's affections 
e leturning to her. The world's approba- 
of her beauty flattered his taſte, and eon- 
medeit; but when he found her cenſured, his 
4 was alarmed ; he, therefore, with the re- 
ted delicacy of Tulius Cæſar, found her guilty, F 
ay becauſe ſhe was ſuſpected. Lord F 
cke to her on this ſubject: as>ſhe had taken 
je never to afford him an opportunity in pri- 
, he was obliged to talk to her in my preſence, . 
x that of Mr. Druce, who ſtill lives with Lord 
eres: as the converſation amuſed me, I. will 
weavour to recollect it. 5 
" Believe me, my dear ſiſter, ſaid Lord * : 
| will loſe in the eſteem of the wiſe and good, 
1 you gain in the applauſe of the faſhionable 
ald, by acting agreeable to its depra ved cuſ- 
ns, If women were but ſenſible. of their own 
reſts, they would know how much modeſty, 
xency, and propriety embelliſh them, and 
phten all their charms, How much do thoſe 
nable qualities enliven, and add to every en- 
ment: that one ſingle virtue in woman, modeſ=- 
balances the moſt ſhining accompliſhments: 
at are found in men. But when women really 
muous, metamorphoſe themſelves into an ap- 
rance of levity, and affect a behaviour that 
mproper, they ſink below the dignity of their 
t, and the reſpect of the other. If ſuck: 
ne good ſenſe, they muſt have a ſtrong: con- 
Kon that they talk and act inconſiſtent with 
er charaters, therefore cannot be ſkreened - 
m the contempt due to their indiſcretion. 
l 1 e In 
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* In. coquetry, continued he, a woman | 
every thing to loſe, and a man nothing; cuſton 
whoſe deciſions are not to be diſputed, has ſo 0 
dered it, that what is folly and raſbneſs in he 

is only fire, ſpirit, and gallantry in him. 
age ever erected altars to inſignificant Gods; th 
had all ſome quality aſſigned them, to draw wo 
ſhip from mankind. Does not this make 
more unreaſonable for woman to expect to | 
conſidered, and at the ſame time reſolye nat | 
deſerve it. Good looks will not do, they a 
not of ſuch a laſting tenure as to be reli 
upon.” „ py vn; ono bt 
* Brother, anſwered-Lady Daecres, as I: 
not learned like your favourite Harriet, Ie. 
not tell you what would, or what would not d 
at Athens or Rome; but if you ſpeak concerni 
Great Britain, cuſtom is not on the fide of 50 
argument; and, I think, Mr. Druce, you on 
told me of a man, who * was- puniſhed by t 
1 | loſs of his ſight for his invective againſt Helg 
but recovered it on his praiſing her in recanl 

| itt ence as 3 Ye 
| This gentleman I ſuppaſe deemed. it polite 
| to take the lady's part; he therefore, bow 
| and ſaid, ** Mr. Dryden alſo, who knew hum 
3 nature perhaps as well as any man who ever ſſ 
died it (pardon me my Lord), has given us 
juſt picture ef the force of female charms, 
the ſtory of Cymon and . woot He pai 
in Cymon you know, a ſoul buried in a conl 
ſion of ideas, informed with ſo little fire, 
ſcarce to ſtruggle under the load, or afford a 
glimmering of ſenſe. In this condition; he 
preſents him ſtruck with the rays of Iphigeni 
beauty: kindled by them, his mind .exerls 
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yrers, and that uncouth ferocity of manners, 
which he had been hitherto diſtingdiſned, 
ue way to an oblig} ging benen, the natural 
©; of love.? 
lady Dacres thanked bim for what he * 
i, and then: addreſſing; Lord Fo — al, 
Mr. Druce is much in the right,: we pretty 
men, (as they ſay of horſes are powerfi 
wtures, if we knew: our own ſtrength. Beau- 
performs every thing for a woman in London. 
0 ſciences of _ and addreſs are ok the 
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Fat you ſober gentry condemn; in women as 
ict, are the very things which make them 


year amiable; ſhould we leave off certain 
xcadilloes, - on account of Which the men 
nimually rally Us, mothing could be- More in- 
d than our converſation.” | While I am a 
al, 1 ſhall certainly ſay. and do a thouſand 
li things; it is the privilege of human na- 
, and I ſhall: infiſt on my claim; my pre- 
fons are evident and indiſputable, and I am 
you have not the conſcience to deſire me to 
nallible, and free from miſtakes, both of 
nion and practice! I am not to learn how- 
that modeſty, meekneſs, and humility 
qulities of which men are mighty fond of 
omen. But in reality, Lady Filmer, ſaid 
dreſſing herſelf to me, we 1 forgive 
for the bad opinion they entertained of 
; ince they only judge our hearts by their 
l; and, . paint us ſo abſurd and 
flicdicu- 
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ridiculous ? The men, theſe lords of the univerſt 
who pretend to ſo much fortitude and greatne 
of mind, are incapable of making any reſiſtane 
to their capricious paſſions, or to the flighte 
impreſſion of their ſenſes. Whereas (I hai 
heard Lady Filmer often ſay) women when the 
are determined to be great, are ſo in every thing 
profeſſing true and real fortitude.? Her Lady 
ſhip thought Here ſhe had ſecured me in her iu 
tereſt by this political addreſs, to (what I kno 
ſhe thinks) my foible, but I remained ſilent, 
Lord F— anſwered her, that he woul 
take another opportunity of. diſcuſſing the ſub 
ject with me; but that at that time he had n 
thing at heart, but to ſpeak to fer; and there 
fore in anſwer to what ſhe” ſaid laſt; he coul 
only remark, that he believed vanity not on| 
ſecured women's honour, but would render the 
heroines of the firft order? © And pray, brothe 
anſwered ſhe, does not vanity frequently make 
man one ſt, Who has every diſpofition proper 
form a knave, I believe we are pretty muc 
upon A par, with this difference, our follies a 
not ſo detrimental to ſociety. Is not the ma 
who gives up all his eaſe and ſacrifices all hi 
time to the ſatisfying a reſtleſs ambition, and th 
graſping ef power, juſt on the ſame footin 
with the woman, who makes it her ſtudy to di 
play and ſet off her charms to gain admiration 
The ſame love of power is the motive of ' botl 
their actions; and conſequently I cannot fee 1 
there is ſo much folly as is ſaid in the one, ho 
the other can be exempted from the ſame impu 
tation. I always take admiration, for the bel 
proof of beauty, and beauty is the ſource « 


— 
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power, as power in all creatures is the ſource 0 
heppineſs. © - fl {15} ne fs 
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« As to the errors this may occaſion, they are 
few; 2 diſſipation of the mind is generally a | 
afeguard of the heart. The paſſions which 
mke ſuch a havock in the heart oſ a ſedentary 
uunan, glance only upon ours; their keenneſss 
b blunted by diſſipation, and our hearts almoſt 
impenetrable to any tender impreſſion.” The 
reſent mode does not oblige us to love our huſ- 
lands, and to do them juſtice (in general,) they 
ire not ſo unreaſonable as to deſire or expect it. 
lt is true I love cards, but I can afford to loſe 
my money. Huſbands and brothers, inſtead of 
&claiming againſt the amuſement, ſhouldrecom- 

nend it to their wives and ſiſters. The Roman 
MT orator *, (what do you call him) has left a treatiſe 
gainſt perturbations; / but Mr. Hoyle, in my 
opinion has publiſhed a better for counteracting 
ſenſibility7. For whoever engages in the purſuits 
ths philoſopher recommends, erjoys a ſtate of 
moſt bleſſed inſenſibility.“ Lord F——, al- 
though he could hardly refrain from ſmiling, 
told her he regretted much that ſhe had 8ool. a 
eat pin-money—as ſhe ſeemed to think herſelf. 
entitled to throw it away as ſhe pleaſed. I ſup- 
pole ſaid he you remember what the poet ſays, 


The love of gaming is the worſt of ills, ._ _ 

With ceaſeleſs ſtorms the black'ned ſoul it fills. 
Inveighs at heav'n, neglects the ties of blogd ;;, _ 
Deſtroys the power and will of doing good. 
Kills health, pawns honour, plynges in diſgrace, - 
And what is {till more dreadful; ſpoils your face. 


Lady Dacres repeated the lines, and then 
nd, “ ſhaking her head, gold indeed, is ſaid 
o te a great auxiliary againſt the virtue of wo- 
nen; but really, when their opulent huſbands 


| * Tully, 
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ſelt: daily their integrity for: 371 h bebe 


not worſhip 


may endanger the whole community. 


4 * 


Lord F — intreated her to be ſerious, 
only for half an hour : Dear fiſter, ſaid he, 
what delight can yon take in a ſociety you muſt | 
deſpiſe What 1s generally called 5 ſenſe, ſaid £ 


Lady Dacres, has very little to do with: what 


men think; where ſelf is at all concerned, in- 
clination ſteps in, and will not give the judgment 
fair play, Thus, I can argue far, or againſt 


any thing; and after all, my wife brother, we 


ſhall: both continue to act as We like, But. 
had the .honour. to tell you before, which! 
now repeat, I like play, and can afford it; 
I 'am and ſome, it pleaſes me to be adored, 

Thirdly, and laſtly, I cannot pleaſe. Lord 


Dacres, therefore do. not love him.” Mr. 


Druce here thought it decent to retire, (ſhe 
had ſaid all the above in his preſence). It 
is, (continued ſhe) for the meſt part the fault 
of the huſbands themſelves, if they are not 
beloved by their wives.” A woman of the 


world, may ſurely be allowed ſome privileges, 
where a man openly boaſts of his.“ Lord 
F — told her that they who comply with 
all their kawful deftes, will certatily bon lo 
the empire over themſelves. , That the matt b 
ſenſible, he could have no other motive to 


urge ſuch home: felt truths, but her advantage: 


. +> 
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honour to him? The avarice of a wife only 
injures one man, when the villainy of that man 
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heat, that the company ſhe kept were the beſt 
in town; that as for the men, as ſne had not 
the power of creation, ſhe, muſt take them as 
they were. But my Lord, ſaid ſhe, I think 
| have already afforded you ſufficient proofs of 
ny patience. I am convinced that the perſon 


who will bear much,. will always ha ve much is 


ker, We can make people allow for us, and: 


reſpe&t us as we pleaſe; if we can be but ſteady... |: 


ind determined in our on wills, and . ſet out 
xccordingly. . It is being the leſs beloved for it, 
zaded ſhe, that is all; and, if we have power 
to oblige thoſe we have connections with, it wall. 
not appear to vs that we are leſs beloved. 

How commonly do we hear ſaid, fuch a. thing 
my Lady makes a rule of, or it is her 
vay, or you would not venture to talk thus to. 
her Grace | Be aſſured, my dear brother, that 
| knew perfectly well what I was about, when 
| married Lord Dacres, and am perfectly 
nſible of my own conſequence. That fooliſh 
girl Lady Julia Finlay, from the ſubordinate. 
tation ſhe has choſen for herſelf, dares not do 
the hundreth part of the fooleries 'I ſhall, be 
pplauded for. I will never take any notice of 
ter; but, on the contrary, mortify her as much 
4% in my power. And this I ſhall find my ſelf 
juſtified in; the Duke had never before any 

one of his family married to men of pro- 
kſhons ; his uncle was a merchant ; and there 
ls no concealing the diſgrace, he traded to all 
parts of the world. 

Perſons in certain conditions. of. life, make 
2 ſcience of hating one another, with all 
- good WR and pr . 
able. 
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I ſhall ſend a meſſage to her, that I intend to 
drink tea with her. Upon my arrival I ſhall 
look round me, congratulate 'her upon her 

comfortable houſe, ſeem ſurpriſed it is ſo good, 

give her a _mF account of the Duke's law. 
ſuit, as his affairs were taken out of Mr. 
Finlay's hands on his marriage; then I ſhall 
look at my watch, ſay I was engaged at ſeven, 
although it was half an hour after, before I en- 
tered the houſe. Then talk of going half the 
town over, aud tell her I enyy her tranquility — 
Is not this, my dear brother, a charming 
ſcheme? We were juſt going to remonſtrate 
to Lady Dacres on her cruelty, when her 
Lord entered the room, and acquainted us, 
the Duke had expired that morning of an 
apoplexy. Lord F - came' away. with 
me; he lamented to me, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
his ſiſter's conduct and want of feeling. She 
appears to me, ſaid he, to think that ſhe 
fulfills all the duties which ſociety. can require 

of her, if ſhe has not been Jellviem in fre- 
turning viſits, in the payment of compliments, 
or the obſervance of the drawing- room cere- 
monies. | FER „ 

6 Oh! Madam, continued he, what a differ- 
ent character did L once flatter: myſelf to have 
introduced to your Ladyſhip-! but ſhe is gone 
for ever, and with her all the graces of her 
ſex.” This put me in mind of Guarinrs bury-- 
ing the Muſes with his-miſtreſs...  _ 


Piange Parnaſſo, e piagnerian le Muſe; 
Ma qui taco ſon elle, e morto e chiuſe. 


| Parnaſſus and the Muſes would have wept; 
- But that they died, when ſhe did. : 


But 


U 
| 2 2 
22 1 * 
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But why may not ingenious fictions be made 
iſe of in proſe as well as verſe? I recollect 


Catullus ſays of a great beauty, ſhe alone has 
yolſeſſed herſelf of all the graces,” 


J ever am, my dear Madam, 
pour affectionate 
5 humble ſervant, 


AMzrta FIE MIR. 
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From Lady HAXRIET FTuER, to Lady 
__ Juria FIxLAx. 


7 


FA 
| MY DEAR JULIA. 


I Sincerely wiſh you that happineſs which non 
can deſerve more than yourſelf; and make n 
doubt but Mr. Finlay's good ſenſe, and tender 
neſs for you, will compenſate for thoſe man 
advantages in point-of rank and fortune yo 
have ſacrificed for him. „„ 

I am ſure my dear Julia, that none has 
more cultivated underſtanding, or a better hea 
than yourſelf; but you are now called upon 
exert it. I have conſidered your fituatic 
thoroughly, and cannot help trembling for 50 
The part you have to act, is indeed a very d 
——_—:. ( 
As Mr. Finlay choſes to improve his fortu 

by ſettling in London, I hope his views will 
anſwered. A wife muſt never dictate a ſituati 
for a huſband; it is undoubtedly your duty 
conform yourſelf to him. Vet as your | 
tune is ſufficient for you to live genteely on 
eſtate in the country, I cannot help regretti 
the tranquility a country life might have affo 
ed you, in the ſociety of a ſenſible man. | 
not, my dear Julia, mean to intimidate (buto 
to. caution) you. 26h 46 
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hope you will not ſet out upon too high a 
jan; as, if your hopes are not fully anſwered, + 
jou will be hurt to /-fſen your expences, whereas 

nothing is more eaſy than to enlarge them. 1 


nuch afraid, that you have little to expect 
om the aſhſtance of near relations; on the 
contrary, my greateſt fear is, they will hurt 
jou eſſentially, and even your huſband in his 


nlwer, perhaps with the ignorant; but his 
character is too well known, and is ſuperior to 
ich malice. All this, my dear Julia, is very 
we; but if your huſband's practice is to be 
afined to the judicious and diſcerning few, it 
il never very much enrich his family. | 
Ninety-nine people in an hundred do not 
mer into the reaſon of things, and when miſ= 
les happen between great and /mall, of mid- 
inz people, the world generally grant their 
rage to the moſt exalted. ** Like the dew 
Heaven, their favour lights moſt on the moſt: 
npicuous.“ So, if Mr. Finlay is not em- 
bied in the Duke's law affairs, his enemies 
Il ſay it is clear, he has not abilities, his very 
ations do not ſerve him. By expecting this 
de the caſe, if it happens otherwiſe, you 
Il be agreeably diſappointed. - Had I been your 
ler, my Julia, I hope you ſhould have found _ 
| really ſuch, You muſt, my dear friend, 
ue in yourſelf the fine lady, and the frugal. 
We-wite, and muſt be condeſcending to people 
erer) ſphere of life, in order to be of ſervice: 
Jour huſband; and after all your trouble, you 
i perhaps pleaſe none. As your birth (pardon 
[muſt be a loſs to Mr. Finlay in many ways, 
can only make that up to him, by availing 
| yourſelf 


oſt more upon this particular, becauſe I am 


ſeſſion ; this you may poſſibly ſmile at, and 
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yourſelf of that ſuperficial advantage, with thoſe 
who will be filly enough to honour. you upon 
that account, r £3. F100 ine He 
However to do the world juſtice, they ate 
become wiſer in this particular. People have 
too great an honour for rank, ever to fully theit 
ſublime notions of it, by uniting it with the 
ideas of profeſſion, or want of exterior appear 
ances of ſplendour, & c. If you do not keep ui 
certain conneCtions, (eſpecially if your own re 
lations do not countenance. you), you will ſinl 
beneath the character of a gentlewoman; an 
thoſe who envy your rank, will be glad to pul 
you down. On the contrary, people of you 
own rank, from an idea of your wanting thei 
protection, will be very ſow in beſtowing it 
for ſuch commonly act as if there was ſomethin 
infectious in middling circumſtances, which the 
deem poverty. "The only way to deprive the 
of their conſequence, is to convince them yolll 
are independent of them, which you really are, 
The friendſhip of very fine ladies is ve! 
little to be regarded, it is ſeldom more than R 
nelagh deep. The flippante of both ſexes mi 
think otherwiſe; but, in my opinion, re 
worth and companionable qualities are me 
enerally found in middle life, where people a 
fes aQuated by ambition or neceſſity, or influenct 
by diſſipation or economical attention to t 
minutiæ of their little concerns, which ſouri 
the temper, render people ſelfiſh and unſociab 
Mr. Butler ſays that which the wiſe m 
prayed for of God in Eccleſiaſtes to give 
neither riches nor poverty—is as much to be 
ſired in converſation as buſineſs; namely, 
have nothing to do with men that are very 7 


or very poor; for the one ſort are , 
8 ſole 
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' flent and proud, and the other mean and con- 


commonly the moſt agreeable.” A 

There are few rich people in any of the 10 
nations, but among the middle ſort of people, 
who keep their wiſhes within their fortunes, and 
have more wealth than they know how'ito en- 
jor, Perſons in a higher rank, often live in 
1 kind of ſplendid poverty, are perpetually in 


me another in the ſhadows and appearances of 
t; while an honeſt mediocrity is not attended 
with the meanneſſes of poverty, or the fooliſh 
rrodigality of riches. Great wants are occaſi- 
med by great affluence, ſo that often the beſt 


curſelves of thoſe we have. 


Thus, in different ſituations, different _ 
ers are found; as in the animal world, 


0 fly. 


carcumſtances in life, will endeavour to improve 
herſelf, by gaining information from each perſon 


lem an opportunity of Gipiaying their peculiar 
ercellenc ies. 


joy themſelves in a communication of each 


aher's excellencies, and not in a triumph over 


ter, extracting a poi ſouous quality, 
A lady 


znþtible, and thoſe that are between both are 


want, becauſe, inſtead of acquieſcing in the 
plid pleaſures of life, they endeavour to outvy 


way of getting the things we wart, is to deprive 


* 
. . 4 ⁵—— ERS . ˙ ͤ ate pa re ele Hr En 
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Lo not flood an aviary, and expect the birds t — 
ſuim; or drain the ane and expect the ib 


A ſenſible. woman, in admiring the arrange 
ments of Providence, and the application of 
widom in adapting people to their reſpective 


— — — — 


n their proper ſphere, by which ſhe will afford 


Thoſe who have a true taſte of converſation, . | 


= 
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their imperfeQions. Like an induſtirous bee, 
ſpping the ſaveets ; not like the venemous 5 
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A lady well known in the literary world, was 
fo much directed by this maxim, that the only 
diſcourſe ſhe afforded me, was the beauties of 
my dreſs. I ſuppoſe your Ladyſhip, faid the 
purchaſed that cap at———. TI make no doubt 
ſhe was in her own mind deploring my folly 
while I confeſs I was refleQting, by her appear- 
ance, that the. intenſe exertion of thought ne- 
eeſſary for the diſcuſſion of abſtruſe ſubje&s, i; 
no way favourable for the preſervation of beau- 
ty. Thus contempt among mankind, like 
action and re- action in ſolid bodies, is always 
reciprocal and equal; whoever deſpiſes his 
company, may be aſſured he is not leſs deſpiſed 
by them. But to return to what I was ſaying, 
in oppoſition to thoſe who can improve them- 
ſelves by almoſt all, if they talk to them on 
_ thoſe ſubjects on which they beſt underſtand; 
how injudicious and cruel is it, by dragging 
people out of their own way of life, where 
they muſt ever appear to the beſt advantage, to 
give them occaſion to bluſn at their ignorance in 
one thing (ſuperficial manners), while we are 
conſcious they excel us in many more ſubſtantial 
attainments? When Minerva wanted to enter- 
prize any action, ſhe brings Ulyſſes on the 
ſtage; when ſhe deſigns to break a truce, 
Pandarus is for her purpoſe : when the Trojans 
are to be routed, Diomedes is employed: Dio- 
medes was valiant, Pandarus a good archer, and 
Ulyſſes eloquent. In the ſame manner, my 
dear Julia, although you muſt neceſſarily know 
a variety of people, yet one lady may chap- 
peron you, a ſecond may direct your taſte, and 
a third may inſtru& you in domeſtic economy. 
The diſcretion of a perſon is often ſeen in mi- 
nuteneſs; as there is but one Lady Filmer - 

4 | | the 
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te world, it is ſeldom, that. all qualifications 


neet in the ſame perſon. 


Far 3-5. oat ied 44M, 
« A tolerable judgment (ſays an elegant * au- 
thor) upon the different characters of mankind, 
nay help us to work ſome uſeful end, even out 
of the worſt and meaneſt; and, as to the evil 
nd goods of life, _a religious ſenſe of them wi 
te found to be the only true philoſophic one, 
Jo conſider the 7 as a reprobation of our 
hults, and ſo amend; and the latter as a re- 
yard of our virtues, and fo perſevere, _ 


[| muſt now, my dear Julia, leave you for : 
half an hour; my Edward went out early this 
norning a-hunting, returned juſt as I began 


iss letter ; I prevailed on him to change his 
„en, and take a glaſs of wine: he was a good 


kal fatigued, has lain down, and fallen aſleep 
m the ſopha. As my Emilia was fleepy, I 


z WI jaced her in her father's arms, where ſhe now 
© Wltnjoys a ſweet repoſe: I am tempted to leave 
ec, to make a picture of them; but what 
0 Wijencil can do juſtice to the manly beauties of my 


38 or the ſmiling innocence of my Ame- 
7 „ „ 

I have accompliſhed it; here is my dear 
mma; ſhe has kiſſed me for it, and is viewing 
lie father and daughter with the eyes of mater- 
jul joy. My Amelia awakes, and diſturbs my 
Loward ; all other interruptions to his repoſe, - 
Is Harriet would have guarded from him. 
| now again, my Julia, take up my pen; I 


1 0 we: , out my ideas on paper e 
Lf 133 y ariſe, without connection or me- 
ny. I know you will take every thing in the 
EY ile I mean It 35 you ar 2 not ; ignorant how 
in Letters between Frances and Hen. 
the = „„  aengerly 
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tenderly I love you, therefore J muſt, 4; you 
deſire it, acquaint you with my real ſentiment, 
To return to the ſubject on which I was en. 
gaged ; moral beauty is nearly the ſame kind o 
_ ornament to our actions, as dreſs is to our bo 
dies; and, it is equally neceſſary to model 
our conduct in conformity to the prejudices 
of thoſe we connect ourſelves with, as to 
avoid particularities in our dreſs. The re. 
nowned Mr. Klim, finding himſelf taken for af 
monſter in Martinia, becauſe he had no tail 
preſently accomodated himſelf to the mode of 
the country, and avoided farther cenſure, 
man whoſe addreſs is peculiar, and his ideas not 
liberal, would, like the moving ſtatue of Deda 
lus, be fixed to his native foil, ſince he is nc 
where in his proper place, but among thoſe wh( 
are like himſelf, You, my dea Folia, tan 
| happily an accomodating temper, and can make 
ourſelf agreeable to all whom if may be you 
ot to ſhew attention to. 
You know Lady Filmer juſed to point out tt 
me the difference between the true politeneſ 
which flows from the heart, and the affeQatio! 
of it; the laſt of which, as it affeQs the extern: 
behaviour only, is eaſily attained, even by thoſ 
of a contrary diſpoſition, Mr. Sterne uſed t( 
ſay of the French politeneſs, that it might! 
compared to a ſmooth coin, it had loſt all mail 
of character. Lady Filmer uſed to regret tha 
the moſt unhappy effect which common polit 
neſs produces, is. to teach us the art of makin 
no account of the virtues we imitate, Let u 
ſaid ſhe, in our education be inſpired with hu 
manity and\ benevolence, and we ſhall by thi 
means learn politeneſs, or have no farther net 
of it. Agreeable to this, you have derived: 
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ar outward graces from your inward goodneſs, 
ich is the baſis of ſociety, of virtue, of hap- 
zh, of every thing that is valuable. You | 
Klan certain, ENcQuragy by your affability 
timid, and. will, uſe. every, winning attention 
uricularly in your, own, houſe), to bring.to 
ine of equality (Which is ever neceſſary for 
þ aſe of our gueſts). thoſe . whoſe ſenſibility | 
fe placed them below it, and will temper 
ir wit with all the delicacy that can ſooth an 
happy mind, which, unguarded mirth will 
nitably diſguſt. 8 3211 RN PO} Frog . 
Though you will pay 2 proper reſpe& to 
lun of rank, it will not lead you to overlook 
reſt of the company; your own pride even 
b upon you to be indiſcriminate in your at- 
tions to thoſe whom you have invited, or 


xive at your own houſe. 

imong intimate friends, good, breeding is 

ally neceſſary, and we, ought, to guard againſt 

uliarity even, with our moſt particular con- 

ions, if 4 would maintain their good opi- 
t 


0; for it o 
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one's attentions. ; 
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Moſt of our friends do us neither good 
harm, but the leaſt of our enemies can 12 
all are able to do miſchief. Experience 4; 
ſhews, that many whoſe malice has long, 
circumſtances been prevented; have at laſt 10 
themſelves felt when opportunity offered, It 
therefore, more prudent to be reconciled | 
little enemy, than to procure. a mighty frie 
Bur we need not carry the matter 0 far 2 
nobleman mentioned by Selden, who. hay 
been inſtructed to the above effect by his tu 
anſwered,” © I have conſtantly: followed 
advice, even as to the devil himſelf; 
therefore hope, that his infernal majeſly 
treat me with civility, if Igo to his court,” 
Do good to thy friend, ſays the wiſe Cle 
| lus, for that will increaſe his friendſhip ;; and 
good to thy enemy, for that will leſſen his 
tred : but there are proper methods of ſhey 


There are thoſe whom I would attend i inf 
neſs, or relieve in diſtreſs, or refuſe any gra 
tion to myſelf, to ſerve; whom I would 
parade with in public (particularly i in your | 
ation), and there are many whom I . 
attend in public, whoſe rank and reſped 
qualities would do me honour, whom perbaf 
intellectual accompliſhments 1 ſhould think 
fective for ſocial intercourſe, When the or 
of Apollo was aſked why Jupiter was the 
of the Gods, ſince Mars was the ad fold 
it made this anſwer, Mars'is valiant, bu but 
ter is wiſe. . 
No conſideration whatever ſhould induce 
to accompany any perſon in public, who 
not add to your dignity, You may abſent j 


ſelf from inclination, buſ going 9 imp 
com 
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wpany will be conſtrued as a ſure indication 
x jour deficiency of judgment, and inattention 
\cabliſhed rules of prudence, and muſt con- 
kwently excite in the world diſadvantageous 
ws of yourſelf, from the defects of your aſſo- 
tes, either in character, obſcurity, aukward- 
hof dreſs, vulgarity of manners, or unſuitable 
ations of life. The having with one, one 
hm no body knows, is a ſcandal as old as the 
s of Homer * There is pride in giving 
tection, but it is more prudent in you to 
zive it.“ One great advantage of being pla- 
in high life, is to patroniſe merit publicly, 
rbate ver ſituation we find it, without hurt- 

v ourſelves. „%%% ng 
The adminiſtration of a family, and: the ma- 
gement of ſervants, require every woman to 
re ſtudied the ſprings of this interior govern- 
it; and not from ignorance, or capriciouſ- 
„ to have confidered marriage under the falſe 
s of liberty, . pleaſure and ceremony, To 
ſeſpected even by ſervants, it is neceſſary to 
ible to direct them, and not to be thought 
rant in thoſe matters that it becomes a miſ- 
of 2 family to know. Lady Filmer makes . 
rule to receive no ſervant into her family, 
cannot bring the moſt unexceptionable.. 
chers of their character and qualifications, _ 
fy one has a diſtin& province pointed out, 
mach he or ſhe: muſt attend with diligence 
eractneſs. The ſecond tranſgreſſion is al- 
| puniſhed by a diſmiſſion from the ſervice, 
event the trouble of watching ſuſpiciouſly © 
[people of doubtful honeſty. In her family- 
gement, ſhe ſays, ſhe has always found it 
as well in policy as generoſity, to repoſe 
* See the ſecond Odyſſey, ver. 175 
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a truſt 


a truſt in fervants: not to ſeem to expect, 0 
depend upon Juſtice from them, is tacitly giving 
them the hint to be unjuſt, People. low in ſtati 
on have often minds not ſordid; and, it is ofte: 
ſeen,. among the moſt ignorant of their claſs, 
_ ſuſceptibility of reſentment, if their honeſty ha 
been ſuſpected; and many a one of them wil 
ſay, with Urſula in the Padlock, that althoug 
they value themſelves upon their one iy, nf 
maſter nor miſtreſs ſhould ſuſpe& them for nc 
thing. He who will not be cheated: a little 
will be abuſed a great deal, and by that mea 
ſuffer no leſs in his fortune than in his reput: 
tion; our firſt leſſon, therefore, in the art « 
economy, ſhould ever be to learn how to pet 
mit ourſelves to be properly impoſed on, in d 
proportion to our ſituation and circumſtances, 
Now, my dear friend, I have written to yc 
every thing that occurs to me. In regard 
your duties of a wife, I can ſay nothing: t 
endearing connection I have formed with ti 
moſt. amiable of her ſex, incapacitates me fro 
giving a judgment of others. I look upon 
men as a diſtinct ſpecies from my Edward. B 
an account I have read of the Jeſuits, I thi 
may be applied to this ſubject. Signor Mar 
nelli acquaints us, they are exceedingly att 
tive to ſhew themſelves to one another int 
moſt amiable light ; and the polite behaviour 
the firſt day is uniformly kept up during 
many years they continue together. This co 
plaiſance, at firſt only apparent, improves 
a folid harmony, which their enemies, V 
have any feeling, allow them as the corner-ſio 
of that ſuperior reputation, by which they ba 
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eclipſed all other orders. 


] need not tell you, my dear Julia, that I 
hall do every thing in my power, to effect a 
rconciliation 3; but you know I have very little 
v ay with the Ducheſs, whoſe conduct ſeri- 
wſly grieves me. And my own opinion is this, 
hat unleſs your relations ſerve Mr. Finlay pro- 
eſſonally, it is more for your intereſt to have 
o connection with them; for then there will be 
m oſtenſible reaſon for their negle& of him, 
which their falſe pride makes me very much 
bpect will be the caſe. If our near relations 
ne not our deareſt friends, they are our bittereſt 
mmics. lo be truly juſt, it is not enough 
that we ourſelves do no wrong to our fellow-_ 
creatures; we ought alſo, as far as we are able, 
to repel the attempts made by others to their 
rejudice, and to ſhelter and protect our friends. 
ve negleC this, we are unjuſt; and though 
ye may be exempt from the cognizance of hu- 
nan laws; though we feel no remorſe of con- 
ſcience, for having abandoned thoſe who had 
1right to our protection; yet, we mult not 
latter ourſelves, that he, whoſe impartial eye 
tices through every ſubterfuge, will ſuffer it to 
p unpuniſhed, for having neglected our duty to 
city, and acted in oppoſition to the dictates 
(reaſon and religion. You know the poet ſays, 


Ly 


In the corrupted currents of the world, 
Ofence's gilded hand, may ſhove by juſtice. 
But tis not ſo above, 
There is no ſhuffling ; there the aQion lies 
In Its true nature ; and we ourſelves compell'd, 
Lyn t the teeth and forehead of our faults 
Jo give in evidence. | 
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Tremain ever, 
my dear Julia, 


your affectionate friend, 
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From the Ducheſs DZ Cv, to Mr 
| ; | o 


DEAR MADAM, 


Y ov cannot deny that I have been very dil 

gent in obeying your commands; and I nc 

think it is high time to inforce to you a ſubjec 

J have much at heart. I hope you know en 

ſufficiently to think I am far from indelicac) 

but I am convinced it is very poſſible to refi 

away our happineſs, which ſometimes by ext 
mity of refinement dwindles into _— r 
= iſquie 


II 
1 
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ui 


ſhit. It is very, poſſible for ſentiments to be 
o fine drawn. You haye acknowledged, that 
required efforts on your part to ſurmount your 
ations for Lord Cheſter, You cannot ſay 
* crer failed in his reſpects to you. if your 
une is leſſened, he has a noble one to lay at 
wr feet. Why then will you not ſee him, at 
at to make him ſenſible of his offence ? In this, 
jj dear friend, you have departed from com- 
n juſtice; and if - you: continue in this reſolu- 
", you will be worſe than a barbarian. How 
yricious is the human heart? When you may 
lippy, You , 5 
Were you indeed to marry*a man of ſmall 
tune, the intereſts of your children might 
erfere; but you cannot ſerve them more ef- 
tally, than by connecting yourſelf with Lord 
ter. You will be able, by that means, to 
duce your lively Fanny, and your - timid 
Kinda, into life, with great advantage, And 
to the promotion of your fon in the world, 
treſt will be all you have to depend upon; 
young as he is, it is eaſy to ſee his merits 
l be ſuch, as will not help him to rife in 
Kern times. _ 1 | 
think I hear you exclaim here, what has 
favourite Julia done, to be excluded from 
n remembrance? Know then, my dear 
ad, I have prevailed on the Duke to permit 
bo take the ſweet girl under my protection; 
[us I flattered myſelf you will not object to 
dotwithſtanding your former opinion; I con- 
ed the little urchin, from that moment as 
on. But to prevent any uneaſy ſenſations, 


* 


it now let you into a ſecret, which I have 


been miſtreſs of myſelf half an hour. De 
and your fly girl have exchanged mutual 
4% u 


iy tune, that I cannot ſuffer the ſmalleſt contra 
tion. Give me leave then, upon our 
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vos; . Duke diſcovered | it ah a letter, fra 
him to ker: I was 3 at the diſcover 
but concealed my joy, to ſee if what mann 
the Duke would take it. me og Feed 
from my anxiety, by ia ang that if tl 
girl had the tenth part of your qualifications, 
would prefer her 10 the greateſt match in t 
kingdom? I can recolle& my fathers conduct 
me, added this beſt of men; and that the reſ 
of his indulgence has' rendered my whole 
a ſcene of continued joy, complacency, a 
affection. 1 could only take my beloved F 
in my arms, the tide of j Joy was too 1 
utterance. May your daughter be equally h 
py with my ſon, as I have been with his th 
the beſt, the worthieſt of mankind, froni whi 
I never received the ſmalleſt uneafineſs, | 
every action in life has demanded my reſpe 
my admiration ; while his domeſtic virtues, 
manity to all, and utalterable affe ction to n 
incline me © often IT] View num as a ſuperior bei 
Good huſbands, they ſay, are like the philo 
phers ſtone, all the world ſeek for it, but 
- boaſt of finding it! In my dear Duke, I hi 
found every thing. 

All minds are not unworthy to undergo | 
trial of affliction, and it was neceſſary that 
vidence ſhould conſider the weakneſs of mi 
But 1 believe trials are ſometimes neceſſary 
make one ſupport one's ſelf, with ſome deg 
of outward fortitude. I am out of hum 
with you, and I am ſo much favoured by 
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friendſhip, upon the endearing connection v 
will ſoon take place in our families, to int 
"op to give Lord Cheſter a hearing. þ | 


Pay 
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kink poſitively you cannot ſee him with pro- 
niety, 1 muſt expect you will diſcloſe to me 
dur reaſons; miſtakes and prejudices make nine 
arts in ten, in all the differences that plague and 
{vide mankind. PETS | ES 
Lord Cheſter came in a litte time ago, ſaw 
ne writing, aſked if to Jous I anſwered yes 
he conjured me not to ſtop, to ſay every thing 
in his favour ! I ſhall, my Lord, ſaid I; but 
[ have not yet had time, Good God, madam! 
jou have already written a, long letter! It is 
wwe my Lord, but I have many ſubjects always 


xe like people at law, they have only one buſi - 
res, and can never think or talk, but upon one 
ubject. But, my Lord (added I), I was 
&{rous of being better informed before I wrote; 
jou muſt acquaint me with the grounds of her 
liſpleaſure, for I am perſuaded her good ſenſe 
i ſuch, that it could not be a ſmall offence that 


violence of your paſſion for Mrs. Pierpont had 

made you, at ſome time, forgetful of the 

reſpect due to her. Let me periſn, madam, 
lid he, if ever, even in thought, I could offend 
her, - I payed too dearly for my giving way to 
my paſſions in the early part of my life; beſides, 
the ſituation, in which I ſaw your friend, would 
have rendered any ideas of that kind inadmiſſi- 
be, I once indeed, diſcloſed my paſſion; but 
it was under ſuch particular circumſtances; that 
| muſt have been more than man, had I re- 
ſtrained myſelf 5. I alſo then told her the fixed 
purpoſes of .my ſoul, never to change my condi- 
ton; but I was ſoon ſilenced. Chaſtity, like 
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o diſcuſs with Mrs. Pierpont ; but you lovers : 


could render her ſo obdurate.. I am fearful the 


plety, is uniform in all its appearances; J.bhnd 


130 LET TE ͤ — 
ſeen too much of Mrs. Pier pont to be deceiveg 
She told me, that ſhe could not be ſufficient; 
humbled by my addreſs, for as ſhe conſidered 
me as a man of ſenſe and honour, ſhe muſt ſu 
poſe, that ſome ſtrange levity in her condud 
of which ſhe was ignorant, could induce me tg 
ſully her ears, by a language unſuitable to her 
_ preſent ſtate. „ N 
„Women of virtue accompany their words 
with an air, which beſpeaks an immediate and] 
abſolute obedience. Every paſſion and ſentiment 
is mimicked, ſo is the tone of virtue; but 
the attentive ſpeQator diſcerns ſoon the buf. 
foon from the real actor. Mrs. Pierpont ever 
after carefully avoided me, when it depended 
upon herſelf; ſhall I acknowledge that alone 
efforded me hopes I was not indifferent to 
her? but I have deceived myſelf, and am 
miſerable. When I offered only to ſpeak to 
her, ſhe immediately took the alarm; and ha: 
now exprelly forbid my viſits : as I am igno- 
rant of my fault, I can conſequently make no 
excuſes, as ſuch muſt ever be eſteemed tacit 
confeſſions; nor can I remain filent, for that 
would be ſubſcribing to the juſtice of her 
contempt. ? 5 5 = 
I ſhall only add, that I am fo well acquainted 
with love and his Lordſhip, that I believe no 
body is able to alter his love, or adviſe his 
reaſon ; the one being as unalterabie, as the 
other is infallible. 5 The -miſeries occaſioned 1 
love, excite my pity more than any others, | 
true it is, that we compaſſionate more from {ym 
pathy, and never feel ſo ſenſibly for others, 3s 
when we have experienced the ſame kind ef 
evil ourſelves. EL OT 2 10 
| | all 
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la wait your anſwer to this with impati- 
i if propitious, we ſhall. ſoon be with you. 
als is impatient to ſee his lovely Julia. 
m truly, E ee : . 
yours, 
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om Mrs. PrERPONT to the Duchefs. | 
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DEAR MA DAM, 


Received the honour of your highneſs's letter, 
| cannot ſufficiently expreſs my JF and ac- 
pyledgments to you and the Duke, in fa- 
wing the Prince's paſſion for my girl. This 
tour was more agreeable to me from being 
expected. My Julia muſt be a ſly girl indeed 
conceal this matter ſrom me. I ſhall break. 
t happy tidings to her by degrees. 

| is true, I formerly acquainted your High- 
6 with all my weakneſs for Lord Cheſter. 
u inclinations and. tempers vary — 


oon family, notwithſtanding his large fortui 
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the variation of circumſtances, times, plac, 
and every ſenſible perſon will readily agree, 
a material change in matters ef importan 
will fully juſtify a change in our ſentimet 
To loſe the friendſhip and eſteem we have 
a perſon, is always, to a good heart, to lo 
fertile ſource of pleaſure; and I may venture 
| add, that the human ſoul is perhaps ſuſcepti 
of no pain more ſevere than that which ar 
from a neceſſity of deſpiſing the object of d 
tendereſt affections. Such I fairly own to y 
my dear Ducheſs, is the caſe of your unhay 
friend. IS „ 

My huſband, on his death-bed, at a tin 
when I muſt deem his veracity unqueſtionat 
acquainted me, that it was Lord Cheſter \ 
had introduced him to Mademoiſelle de Fleu 
the woman he kept; and had prevailed on h 
to be ſo extravagant on her account, that 


often wanted neceſſaries. He then ad 
This, madam, is not your only obligation 

his Lordſhip; it was he who introduced me 
the gaming table.“ This paſſion increaſed 
much upon him, that his whole fortune, Im- 
his paternal eſtate, fell a ſacrifice to it, exc 
my jointure, that he could not touch, 
which had been ſettled at our marriage, bef 
Sir Timothy - Upton had left him his gr 
eſtate. I need not acquaint your Highneß, t 
a mind capable of entertaining the deteſted v 
of gaming, is ſeldom or ever conquered by ! 
fon. I was condemned often to practiſe ſe 
denial, in what was perhaps neceſſary for 
health, to ſave a guinea, while my huſband ij 
paying a debt of a thouſand, incurred by 
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Poor ſpouſe at home as ragged as à colt is, 
1 : Dayna, 


Many were >the. menace theſe. two vices 
of Mr. Pierpont occaſioned me. My ſtate in 
many reſpects was (a painful one) like that of 
the idols, who have eyes and yet ſee not, and | 
though they have ears do not hear. | 
Your Highneſs will now ſubſcribe to the 
juſtneſs of my reſentment; I ſhall never give 
my children a father-in-law, whom: —* may 
juſtly conſider as the cauſe of their tather's 
vices, and conſequently the loſs of their fortune. 
His Lordfhip's fortune, rank, and intereſt, 
undoubtedly might be of ſervice to them. But ; 
as J have ever made it a rule, never to indulge 
myſelf at their expence, I am juſtified to my- 
ſelf in not ſacrificing myſelf for their advantage, 
I aſpire not at the vain-glory of diſtinguiſh 
myſelf, by an affeQation of difintereſtedney 
againſt nature. Men do not prefer, through 
taſte, labour to reſt, indigence to affluence, ſſa - 
very to liberty. I aim not at cimerical virtues; 
but circumſtances do not permit us always to 
dopt general maxims, and often en on us 
articular obligations. | 
Now, my dear friend, can you aſk me again 
to ſee Lord Cheſter? Indeed, indeed, I cannot, 
I muſt not ſee him. I know too well, however 
great may be the faults of a perſon truly be · 
loved, the moment we hear him plead, he is 
juſtified : vill not truſt; my weak heart. Your 
Highneſs may. recolle& what a French dramatic 
Poet 
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poet makes a confidant of the Sultatiaz*ſay 1 upon 
her having vowed the death of Bajazet, and yet 
ſtill being deſirous of _— 5 that the ring co 
2 + _ TOES 
N connois peu amour, mais je pus vous re-. 

pondre, | 


D wht pas' condumn& bol due on. vat le con | 
5 427 at "$f". | i e 


11 (12.20 18 "0; 8955 „ 
We may hate, we may defpile; kub if we 
have once loved the object, he will occupy 
our er The Italians you know w 75 


Ta van 6 ſuage, quel che nel cor fi porta 26 
So 4 vain we Dy what in our hearts we bear! 
8 

I bluſh while I ſhew this! nn * bs 
there not ſome merit in owning a truth when it 
makes againſt us; and is there not ſome force of 
mind required to ſhew ſome ſorts of weakneſs? 
E think it 1s Rochfoucaut, who ſays, La 
meme fermetẽ qui ſert a reſiſter a l'amour ſert 
auſi quelques fois a le rendre violent, et durable.” 

J entered into life with the full prepoſſeſſion 
that, of all the ſatisfactions, to love and be 
beloved was the greateſt. To enjoy this felici- 
ty, I thought no unreaſonable deſire: my youth 
rendered me ſanguine, and I was chagrined at 
being diſappointed of a hoppunets my N 

Our diſcontent generally proceeds from vani- 
ty and ſelt- love: we firſt imagine ourſelves _ 
deſerving of a large ſhare of happineſs, and 
then murmur becauſe we do not poſſeſs it. The 
way to contentment lies through hümility. I at 


laſt _ to reflect how unworthy I: was, and 
learned 


Rn 


nh ingenuouſneſs, that I was already favoured 
jeyond my deſerts. + 0 

looked around, and beheld intrinſic merit 
tending beneath the yoke of affliction, yet lifting 
up an eye of meek ſubmiſſion, and ſerene. con- 
ent. I regained my tranquillity, and my firm 
telief is, that every one is as happy as they 


ſeſerve to be. 


Py 


ing my deſtiny with that of Lord Cheſter's, had 
he been the man I once imagined him; but 


admitted as an excuſe, for a ſex who are en- 


res, never to. curb their paſſions, and to 
kcrifice every thing to the pleaſure of indulging 


ours, preclude us from all claim to the like 
indulgence. 1 1 
But is it not, my dear friend, an unequal 
conflict, where conqueſt is expected from the 
more weak and timid? He knows well the 
ſeem I had once for him; his reſpectful 


nduced me the more readily to forgive his. 
continual prefence, until at laſt ſome well 
neaning people intimated to me that I muſt be 


Lord Cheſter's partiality, & c. 
There are ſome points your Highneſs knows 


lſhonour to have a vindication of one's ſelf from 
them appear neceſſary, I took theſe friends 
rice in good part, but did not follow it. To 
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emed to humble myſelf, and acknowledge 


| might have been ſupremely. happy in join- 
there are now. invincible obſtacles between us. . 
the extreme violence of the paſſion of love is 


couraged, by their education and natural bold- 


them; modeſty and that moderation required of 


behaviour, after the declaration he had made, 


auticus in my conduct, that the world obſerved. 


0 ſo delicate a nature, that it is a kind of 


lide when there is no body to ſeek, is rather . : 
. 3 dull 
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dull paſtime; but to conceal what people's fn "7 apa. 

city. will TP them to diſcover, is Tin 
worſe, diſguiſe a ſolid, a firm, and a laſt- 
ing friendſhip (as I. thought it would be then) 
under the maſk of indifference ane diſtance, 
was a meanneſs of which I had no idea; it 
would have been a fin againſt i ingenuity to an- 

ceal any ſentiment of my heart. 3 

The firſt ſtep towards vice, is to Introduce af 
myſtery into innocent actions; and whoeverſ 
laves to keep bimſelf concealed, has ſooner or 
later reaſon to do ſo. One precept of morality 
may ſtand for all the reſt; it is this, Never let 
us do or ſay any thing which we would be 
aſhamed of every one's ſeeing or hearing.” 

Lord Cheſter has coſt me many tears; but F 
I have nothing to reproach myſelf with, J fear 
nothing but the teſtimony of my conſcience, | 1 
the tranquillity of which I am at peace. 

I beg your Highneſs will preſent my bumble 
and: belt thanks to the Duke, for the good opi 
nion he expreſſed of me. I love you, my dea 
friend, in proportion to your merit; this, in 
* opinion, is the ſtrongeſt nn Lean uſe 


Thave the nee to be 
Vour Highneſs faithful | 


and affeQionate ſervant, 7 


as 
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From the Ducheſs DE Cxvn, to the 
Duke DE Cru. He 


Lo | 


MY DEAR4LORD,. | ; - Liege. 


W: arrived here yeſterday at one o'clock; 
left Lord Cheſter at the inn ; and De Sols 
and I, to the great ſurprize of my amiable 
friend, entered her dreſſing. room, She ſaluted 
me moſt tenderly, and looked lovelineſs itſelf, 
But the eye of friendſhip could diſcern in her 
countenance the traces of an anxiety and ſorrow, 
which I imputed to the uneaſineſs ſhe muſt have 
ſuffered in the part ſhe had acted in regard to 
Lord Cheſter. Although highly pleaſed to ſee 
me, and rejoiced on her daughter's account, yet 
ſhe only beſtowed on me that unmeaning inyo- 
_ ſmile, which may eſcape- from grief 
mers --* 1 VVT : 
Her amiable young ones fluttered round me, 
as if I had been their common parent. My 
lovely Julia was tranſported when ſhe ſaw, me; 
| ſhe cried with joy. I thanked her, but told 
her that I hoped ſhe would for the future beſtow 
a little of that tenderneſs and ſenſibility on De 
Sols, whom his father had permitted to try to 
gain her affections. What anſwer, my Lord, 
do you think this amiable girl made me? She 
kneeled down, kiſſed my hand, and ſaid as well 
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as her tears would permit her — Thank you 2 
thouſand times, ſweet, dear Ducheſs, I think | 
I love you more than the Prince himſelf: But 
then, with the utmoſt innocence added, Where 
is the Prince? I anſwered, he had been told ſhe 
was in the garden, and was gone in queſt of 
her.—She hurried from us to go to him. As 
| ſoon as we were alone, Mrs. Pierpont expreſſed 
her joy at her girl's good fortune, being a match, | 
which, in her preſent circumſtances, exceeds ſo | 
much what ſhe could have expected for her, 
After ſome introductory diſcourſe, I acquaint- 
ed her that Lord Cheſter was at the hotel, as 
alſo two people, whoſe teſtimony alone, he 
judged neceſſary to efface in her mind her pre- 
judices againſt him. „„ 
After ſome time, I again renewed the dif- 
courſe ; when-ſhe half-conſenting, I ſent Lebrue 
with a note I had ready prepared for Lord 
Cheſter. In ten minutes I was called out; 
when, 'after returning, and preparing her for 
the interview, I introduced his Lordſhip. It 
was, as I had apprehended, too much for Mrs. 
Pierpont's ſpirits; ſhe ſwooned away. I would 
not call in any other aſſiſtance but my own: 
when ſhe recovered from it, Lord Cheſter was 
kneeling before her, ſupporting her head with 
his arm, and kifling her hand; the whiteneſs of 
which even Homer's Juno might have envied. 
Upon her coming to herſelf, he gradually 
aſſumed a more diſtant carriage, intreating her 
only to hear him in my preſence. 3 
This being granted, he declared in the moſt 
ſolemn manner, that he had never ſeen Made- 
moſelle de Fleurs before her letter to me; ſince 
which, he had found her out, and prevailed on 
her to accompany him there: that he had nevet 
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been in the gaming-houſe which Mr. Pierpont 
had frequented, though often urged to it by. 
him: that gaming was a vice he deteſted, and 
he defied all mankind to produce a ſingle evi- 
lence of the contrary for twenty years backward. 
« Before that time I was fond of it (ſaid he]; 
but when I reflected on the tumult of. paſſions, 
the agitations of hopes, fears, fury, and ſome- 
times deſpair, which a man is ſubject to, while 
perhaps his fate is depending on a lucky caft of 


ſidered that my : circumſtances were ſuch as 
exempted me from the influences of theſe paſſi- 
ons; and that it would be the greateſt impotence 
of mind, to tempt fortune to withdraw her 
kindneſs from me; and reſolved to aſſume diſ- 


ments more rational, to court pleaſure leſs 
fatiguing, and a fatisfaQtion leſs precarious.” 
His Lordſhip then aſked pardon, if what he had 
further to add was, or could be conſidered as an 
indelicacy, for that at preſent he could only 
conſider what could advance his own cauſe. 

That to prevent uneaſineſs to her, he had 
often aſſiſted Mr. Pierpont in large ſums, with- 
out ſecurity or intereſt z and that he uſed to tell 
him, that he could not pay him; and inſinuated, 
that he was no ſtranger to his paſſion for Mrs. 
Perpont, and her partiality for him, and that 
be left it to her to make acknowledgments to 
him for it. Lord Cheſter then appealed to my 
fend, whether he had ever failed in his reſpe& 
to her, and whether his conduct did not deſerve 
lome pity : but added, It is plain, Madam, 
jour huſband was miſtaken! Alas | I ever was, 
and I am afraid ever ſhall, be perfectly indif- 
mat to you. © ;-- 3 ͤ 


the dice, or the change of a ſingle card, I con- 


poſitions more benevolent, to proſecute enjoy- 
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. He then begged to introduce his witneſſeg 
who corroborated every thing he had ſaid, | 
But what was the Ae of Mrs. Pierpont, 
to behold in Mademoiſelle de Fleurs, a girl ſhe 
had educated, and bad taken from diſtreſſec 
parents. This young woman, five years before 
Mr. Pierpont's death, had gone to Cumberland: 
from whence my friend had received a letter 
from one of her relations that ſhe was dead of 
_ . ͤ „ 
This freſh inſtance of perfidy on the part of 
Mr. Pierpont, ſtrengthening the others, had no 
bad effect on the mind of my friend. The 
wretched young woman threw herſelf at the feet 
of Mrs. Pierpont, telling her, with evident 
marks of the greateſt agitation and confuſion, 
that ſhe could not look in the face of ſuch 
injured excellence, knowing her own unwor- 
thineſs, but that ſhe hoped ſhe would be merci- 
ful, as God in heaven is merciful. _ _ 
Mrs. Pierpont, with a dignity in her manner, 
tempered with humanity and complacency, 
endeavoured to raife her up, only ſaying to her, 
& Sincere repentance, Miſs, will obtain the: 
pardon of a ſinner, but it is from one who is 2 
perfect judge of the ſincerity of it? / 
« You muſt now make me a full confeſſion, 
by which means you can only exemplify to me 
the deſire you. have for atoning for the many 
mortifications you have occaſioned me, in return 
for the tender care, the eager deſire, and cha- 
ritable purpoſes of my ſoul, in educating, in- 
ſtructing, and cloathing you.? . Þ © 
„ Alas, Madam, anſwered the trembling 
creature, I am perfectly alive to the recollection 
of all your paſt favours} Yet it was your good- 
neſs that ruined me; you took me from a = 
; of 
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{porerty, and where hard labour would have 


This your partiality for me made you regret, 
$it cut me off from all manner of improvement. 

But alas! Madam, is there not great reaſon to 
think people of this claſs the n that is to 
% ſuch as are above want; for if they do not 
oy the pleaſures ariſing from the proper 
culture of their intellectual powers, they are free 
om the abuſe of theſe powers? They are like- 
vie in poſſeſſion of a great ſource of happineſs, 


«You will pardon, Madam, theſe reflections. 
[knew your God-like intentions; and I ſhall 


nore ſo, as I have ſomething to communicate, 
which will reſtore joy to my- benefactreſs. 
When I entered your family, Madam, I was: 
but twelve years of age, Vou will allow, that 


„a terms of information, I had acceſs to, e- 
„ct from yourſelf, were highly detrimental to 


ny principles. I was taught by the converſation - 
Mr. Pierpont, in which he was followed by 
lis attendants, that good and ill is an opinion, 
not a principle. He uſed to remark at table 
(where I ſerved my young lady) that men's ideas 


) Wl © virtue and vice are local; not univerſal; con- 
u quently arbitrary or dependent upon the will 
"WH 2 law-giver or civil magiſtrate. That in all 


countries the prejudices of the great, are the 


i flice of ham, which a Jew' would think a 


ink to exceſs; in Turkey it is abſolutely for- 
ia: in England polygamy is a crime Sf the 


marry 


health and ſpirits ; they never languiſh for want of 
employment, or are at a loſs for ſomething to do. 


adeavour to be as explicit as poſſible, and the 


avs of the little. Thus, he ſaid, I dine upon 


mortal ſin; In Germany it is the faſhion to- 


lrepeſt dye; in the Levant, a man is free to: 


en neceſſary to procure me daily ſubſiſtence. 


— 
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marry as many wives as he can maintain. 
With us, adultery is reckoned amongſt the 
greateſt ſins; in Lapland the chearful native 


preſents you with his wife and daughter ; many | 


other arguments he uſed, and daily produced 


_ other examples of this kind, to prove, that moſt 


of the common received notions of virtue and 


vice are vulgar prejudices, fit only to rule the 
mob with. Such diſcourſes unhinged the * 8 


ciples of my young mind. 

& Your ſilence, Madam, I confirucd. as 2 
tacit acknowledgment of the truth of your huſ- 
bands aſſertion. We went to Paris; Mr, Pier- 
pont took every opportunity of ſaying many 


obliging things to me; I anſwered him with 4 


modeſt embarraſſment, that only confirmed him 
in his purpoſe. Indeed there was no occaſion 
for much art to ſeduce me, as I had entertained 
from ſuch a connection the moſt flattering hopes 
of my future fortune. 

„„My virtue was lulled aſleep by the attempt 
of my ſeducer, who had taken pains, Madam, 
to aſſure me, that virtue was all a maſk, and 


that you to his certain knowledge, had had 4 
criminal correſpondence with . this ve — 0 


man, (meaning Lord Cheſter); me, 
Madam, for having credited this 2 as 
I am not defective in underſtanding, I own did 
violence to my natural intelligence, in believing 
this miſrepreſentation of your character, I 
knew that I ought inſtantly to fly from the 
temptation, but alas ! I had conceived too great 
affection for the conveniencies of life, and could 
no longer, as formerly, look une inden 
with an eye of in difference. 

. #5 Twill. not offend your chaſte ear with the 


progreſs of our amour—let it ſuffice to {a 
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vs undone ! without the, ſmalleſt inclination 
for my ſeducer. . The ſituation I ſoon found 


myſelf in, rendered it neceſſary to abſent myſelf 


beſides, your preſence, Madam, became in- 
tolerable to me, I pretended to go and ſee my 


lecei ved; Mr. Pierpont conducted me to Bruſ- 


cls, where a magnificent apartment was pre- 


pared to receive me. Whether out of vanity 
or love, I know not, he loaded me with a 
number of rich cloaths and jewels. I poſſeſſed 


2 pilt chariot with ſuitable attendants, and was 


transformed into a lady of conſequence. - Nei- 
ther did I feel myſelf long aukward,in my new 
ſtuation, ſoon acquiring that bon ton and air of 
aſe, which are generally ſuppoſed to be-the 


elect only of a refined education, I appeared 
every where, where you was not; and no ſooner 


hewed myſelf, than I became a toaſt. | I how- 
ever remained faithful to him two. years; during 
that period, the two children I have were born. 


Since that time, I have. had very little aſſiſtance 


fom Mr. Pierpont, but have ſince moſtly ſup- 
ported myſelf, by the way of life he introduced 
me to. As, however, he was paſſionately fond 
> my two boys, he came to me the laſt time 
be was able to go from home. He told me he 
was dying; that he had no hopes of living; 
regretted. he had made no proviſion for them, 


vote in favour of your ſon) deſiring me not to 
liver it up until he was of age, and could 


0 jou juſtice, The mortification I have un- 
” 1 dergone, 


herefore ga ve me his will in truſt, (which, he 


make a handſome ſettlement on me and child en. 
Madam, I know you—l truſt to your generoſity 

| =there it is, I came not here to receive a 
nfling gratuity from Lord Cheſter; I came to 


friends; you know, Madam, how you wag 


P 
rr r 
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The Prince de I — is my lover. —I doat on 


authenticated; accordingly the commandant was 


was neceſſary. Mrs. Pierpont tenderly embraced 
her; and aſſured her, that her every deſire 


her fatisfa&tion—the fortune of her ſon reſtored 
to him, and her eldeſt daughter upon the eve of 
ber nuptials with the beſt match in this country, 


her age! 


9 — 7 
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retired, ' Lord Cheſter urged his ſuit” to m 


| meaſure which could interfere with her duty t 
her children, whoſe eſtabliſhment in the world 
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herſelt. 
ring day of happineſs, but ſhe immediately. 
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dergone, is a penance due to my offences; fin- 
cere penitence has taken place of my former 
ſentiments! the truth of which I can prove. 


him, he is diſtractedly fond of me; I have 
wrote to him, I will neyer behold him more: 
nothing can alter my reſolution, if you, Madam, 
will provide for my ſons, and pay my penſion to 
the convent of the Engliſh nuns in this place,” | 
Figure, my beloved Lord, the joy of my friend. 
| E Cheſter very judiciouſly obſerved the 
neceſſity of having her declaration properly 


ſent: for, and in his preſence ſhe repeated what 


ſhould be accompliſhed; ſhe then retired, Thus 
every thing conſpifed to reward Mrs. Pierpont's 
virtue; Lord Cheſter's conduct cleared up to 


De Sols ſeemed tranſported, hanging enamobted 
over his lovely Julia, who ſeems to adore her 
dear Prince, as ſhe calls him, before us all, 


How beautiful is the ſimplicity and innocence of 
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In the evening, when the youn pebple hac 


friend; aſſuring her, if ſhe hade him happy 
he would never interpoſe in dictating any on 


would be equally intereſting to him, as t 
v0 JETT. ALLIS | i 


Her ſpirits were overpowered with this agoni 
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ned, with:the moſt ingevuous frarkneſd, chat 
he was rejoiced too find his Lordſhip worthy ef 
ter regard : that prudes might bluſh to own a 


vel placed paſſion, or coquettes delight to trifle 


with a worthy heart: but for her part, ſne was 
dove all diſguiſe. The Ducheſe, my Lord, 


my ſho ) you my laſt letter, or acquaint: you 
with the contents; while I retire to pour aut the 
fuſions of my heart to Almighty God} fbr hist. 
nercies, and to compoſe my mind to fome de- 


et 


pet of ſerenity. {44431 uu {ins e 9 

| preſented Lord Cheſter, with: her letter: 
is emotions are not :to be deſcribed;zi;heowas all 
vy, all wonder, allrapture. Then ſie did. lover: 


ne to go that inſtant, to expreſs his joy at her 
5 more compoſed ; when we went and found 


luſhes ; in reality I never ſaw her look more 
brely,. 4 enn, 
The world does us injuſtice, in thinking we 
annot be amiable at thirty years of age, when 
(many. mencare gudged handſome at forty. A 
bt and languiſhing air, which my friend has 
tracted from grief, was no diminution of her 


perior to that of her natural vivacity; for 
wugh ſprightlineſs be captivating, langour is 
ure affecting; it penetrates, intereſts, and at- 
hes the heart of the beholder: it is an indi- 
non that one has a ſoul incapable of emotion. 


matter of little moment; when there are ſo 
ny people in the world incapable of it. 
nd Cheſter threw himſelf at her feet, and 
bf. IE called 
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«ed ſhe, knows e very idea of my heart ;-ſhe { 


nel ſaid he, is, it poſſible? He was urgent With 
jet; I diverted him from that purpoſe witil he 


er in the garden, where ſhe was covered with 


arms, and gave them perhaps an advantage 


er 1s this diſplay of a capacity for ſenſibility, 
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called Rimtelf the happieſt of men! And ſhe 
did not ſoruple io own to the man who had ſo 
nobly merited her eſteem, that he had made a 
molt. tender impreſſion on her heart; and this 
ſoft acknowledgment completed her lover's feli- 
city. The family are now all retired to reſt, or 
I may ſay meditations; we are too happy to 
ſleep: Oh!] might our felicity be free from that 
Liciffirude, Fer, why attends al human enjoy- 
ments! I could not reſt until: I had wrote this 
long letter to the beloved of my heart; no joy 
can be perfect with your happy wife, in which 
you do not parte, 
I hope this will kind you well—a fer dajy 
more, and Þ ſnall be with you; till boon and a 


—_— lt other times, believes me to be, | 
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from the Ducheſs De Cav, to Mrs. 
| Pirxroxr. 


MY DEAR MADAM, * 3 
13 you will not be prevailed to part with the 
led name of Pierpont, until your year of 
„hood is completed I ſhall proceed with 
amily narrative, to amuſe you en atendant: 
do you not think in your heart, that mankind 
ud be happier if they ſacrificed more to 
ndſhip, and leſs to punQtilio? The Duke is 
wding te lawyers with their papers for 
vols's nuptials; and Lord Che ſter, you may . 
eve, is not idle. In the mean time I * buſy 
elk about the jewels, & c. &. We ſhall 

ulow you to put off your marriage one day 


r than the expiration of the year. TG 
| my amiable friend. 


ETLIZ A DE C Ruf. 
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From the Ducheſs DE Cxur, to Mn, 
„ ‚ö oo EG 5:09 
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DEAR MADAM, 


1 Come now to ſpeak of myſelf: my Juli 
impatience for this part of the narrative is na 
ral; there are many uſeſul leſſons to be lean 
from what I have to relate. My mother 
in child-bed: as Sir John Filmer, my fath 
was a young man, ſhe naturally concluded 
would marry, and aſked his lea ve to reſign 
to the care of her mother and ſiſters; this 
father complied with, and I was ſent with 
nurſe to Groſvenor- ſquare. My grandmot 
was a woman of large fortune, which wat 
1 devolve to her, daughters and myſelf, equi 
1 at her death. When I was ten years old, 
1 old ſady was ſeventy-five ; and the young la 
her daughters, were about fifty. I was 
tally neglected, which will be eaſy for yo 
conceive, when I acquaint you with the « 
racters of theſe relations. 
The old dowager herſelf had no tim 
F attend me. Sleep and cards filled up her v 
: el time; ſhe depended entirely upon the latte 
her amuſement, and to keep up her ſpirits 
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* This was agreeable to the original dey 
cards; for it was not untih about the year 
they were invented to divert Charles the Fil, 
of France, who was then low ſpirited. 
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fs Lady P——'could make her houſe agreeable 


o her acquaintances, they attended her at home 
(when ſhe was no longer able to go abroad), but 
ever forgot to applaud their charity; but were 
ſarticularly carefut never to mention any ſubject 
that could remind her of her mortality. Like 
Dame Quickly, who, whilft there was the leaſt 
hope of the life of her friend, Sir John Falſtaff, 
comforted him with the conſideration, fiat 
there was no need to think of God as yet. I can, 
however, recollect, that when her diſeaſes and 
iifirmities increaſed, / her company gradually 
give her up, untif her weakened imtellects re- 
animated their charity, by loſing her money to 
them. Friendſhip, you know, can never exiſt 
without eſteem, and what the world call plea- 
ſureable connections, will fall off at the time 


they are moſt wante. 1 
La Marquiſe de Lambert has wrote a very 
ſenſible treatiſe on the old age of women, as: 
Cicero did on old age, and Eccleſ. i. 12. iii. 15. 
exhibits in a ſeries of bold and lively metaphors, 
z deſcription of the various infirmitiès of that 
period. All who exceed the age of ſixty, ex- 
cept the latter part of their life be ſpent in the 
exerciſe of virtue and contemplation of futu 1 
muſt neceſſarily fall into indecent age. On the 
contrary, an inquiſitive and virtuous ſoul im- 
proves daily in knowledge; and though the 
body decays, and all human pleaſures with it, 
jet wiſdom, piety, and devotion, is to them an 
anticipation of glory. But the caſe of an old: 
man, who has no comfortable proſpect of futu-- 
rity, and finds the fatal hour approaching 
which is to deprive him of all his happineſs, is 
too deplorable for any words to repreſent. No 
doubt, it is neceſſary in the nature of things, 
4 that 
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that our minds in their preſent ſtate be fore 
and diſciplined by cuſtom and habit, to t 
. temper and character which it is to be here 
their glory, their perfection, and their hap 
neſs. It muſt be plain to every one, tha 
woman, in advanced age, muſt furely find | 
greateſt pleaſure in- her intellectual reſourſes 
' ſocial intercourſe. 
The faculties of the mind will not loſe WI 
powers, unleſs they are ſuffered to loſe thi 

energy, and become languid for want of df 
cultivation. We ought to conſider the impro 
ment of every faculty of our minds as a part 
virtue; and we ſhall "End that there ought to | 
no diſtinQion between the love of knowled; 
and of virtue, it being evident, that the prop 
improvement and due conduct of the underſtand 
ing, is an indiſpenſable part of the duty of eve 
rational being. Juſt ſentiments. of the ſuprem 
Governor of the world, of our own nature an 
ſtate, of the fitneſs and propriety of moral good 
and the fatal effects of irregularity, are the on| 
true foundation of goodneſs. To attain full an 
clear notions of theſe, it will be neceſſary to ex 
tend our inquiries, to Carry our reſearches : 
conſiderable way into the works of God, fro 
: whence we draw the cleareſt conceptions 'of his 
nature and attributes; to ſtudy our own nature 
and ſtate, with the various paſſions, appetites, 
and inclinations, which enter into our conſtitu 
tion. The connection and relations we ſtand in 
to each other, and the different natures and con- 
ſequences of action, according to the motives 
they ſpring from, and the circumſtances which 
diverſify them. Will not all. this, my dear 
Mrs, Pierpont, be of eminent advantage for 
raiſing us 0e vice, and confirming us in 4 


* 
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WF (cady courſe of virtue, which is the-dire& ten- 
beacy of all true knowledge, and the effect it 
corrupted mind? The great ſecret of human 
happineſs conſiſts in finding ſuch conſtant em- 
ployment for the, mind, as without fatiguing, 
may prevent its languiſhing in an irkſome ſtate 
of inactivity; ls im, 
The intellectual faculties muſt be aſſiſted by 
proper care, as well as thoſe of the body; for 
the powers of the mind, like a flame in a lamp, 
will become languid and extindt by time, if not 
duly and regularly recruited.— We either im- 
prove, or grow worſe continually; there is no 
ſtanding ſtill in virtue or vice; if we do not get 
forward in virtue, we are ſure to loſe ground; 
if our vices are not checked and reſtrained, they 
grow every day ſtronger and ſtrenger. But, I 
loſe ſight of my grandmother, in reaſoning.—let 
it ſuffice to acquaint you, ſhe died with the 
cards in her hands. 9. ut Hine 
My two aunts, who ſucceeded to the charge 
of me and their mother's fortune, were not in 
the leaſt better qualified for this truſt than their 
deceaſed mother. They were ſo. extremely de- 
ficient in charms, that they never had, it in 
their power to prove their cruelty, or condeſcen- 
| fron to a lover. Vet they concluded all, men 
were their captives; and whatever coufſe 
they took, it ſerved to confirm them in that 
opinion. If men ſhunned them, they thought 
it modeſty, and received it as a proof of their 
paſſion ; and if they were rude, it was conduct, 
and done to prevent obſervation. When their 
folly made men laugh, they flattered themſelves 
they admired their wit; and when their imper- 
tinence made men dull, they were jealous of 
! . their 


* 
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their powers, They diſguiſed their ages by the 
impoſture of a youthful dreſs and behaviour M 
and by herding among the vaineſt: and youngeſt 
eompany, betrayed young minds in old bodies. 
Which only ſerved to expoſe them to ſcorn and | 
- - Contempt. Their perſonal charms faded; their 
underſtandings contaminated by folly; deſpiſed 
by the worthleſs part of the world; avoided: 
the wiſe and good; all that remained for them 
was public contempt, bitter remorſe, exhauſted 
hearts, and impaired conſtitulions. On the 


"contrary, thoſe whoſe conduct is properly regu- 


Alated, will find every ſtage in life very comfort- 
able and eaſy to be endured. But the beſt and 
ſureſt guard againſt the inconveniencies of this 
period, is to cultivate in early days the princi- 

ples of moral ſcience, and uniformly to exerciſe 
thoſe virtues it preſcribes. T9, AT 1 
E Every ftage of life hath its ſuitable recreati- 
ons, which may be enjoyed with propriety, and 
which are requiſite to our happineſs; but to ſee 
two women, paſt fifty, hopping about in a 
| country-dance, is truly ridiculous. In -confe- 
| quence of this gay turn in my aunts, we had 
Hennen balls, at which they entertained all the 
giddy people of faſhion of both ſexes; who, 
you may believe, laughed at them while they 
partock of their entertainment; and the tax 
which the gentlemen, in their turns paid for 
this amuſement, was that of dancing with theſe 
hideous old women, as they calledthem. 
They never had any compaſſion on their 
partners, for they danced every dance 'to'fhow 
their youthfulneſs, and affected being noiſy by 
way of mirth. Wiſdom, gravity, and experi- 
ence, the triumph of reaſon over paſſion, pre- 
judices, and folly; all theſe we expect to find 

4 | | e 
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xt only reſpectable, but'evenTovely, 


But theſe were qualities of which they had no 


manner of idea. What was remarkable in theſe. 
dd ladies was, that they flattered one another 
ich fo much aft, until at laſt they were both 
«nvinced of the truth of each other's aſſertions. 
My dear fifter, ſaid Fanny, your charming 
omplexion, delicate features, and lovely bo- 
# All that is nothing, replied Miſs P——, in 


umpariſon, my dear Fanny, to your elegant. 


fm, lovely hair, and piercing eyes.” . 
As their fortune and foibles were well known, 
tis not at all ſurpriſing, that a lover ſoon ap- 
xared after my grandmother's death. This 


ms no other than Sir Violet May-Dew:—he 


ud loſt a great ſum of money one night at the 


dub; quarrelled with Lord Filligree, and, the 
norning after, had exchanged fires at two hun- 


red yards diſtance in Hyde-Park, and. proved. 
b the world his having acted as a man of honor. 


The greateſt difficulty now was to maintain his. 


ttarater, as moſt of his ready money was gone, 
ud his prompt payment diſputable.. 


It immediately occurred to him to pay his | 
drefſes to Miſs P-—; he, therefore, fat. 


(wn and wrote her a letter, in which he aſſu- 


&d her, his future exiſtence depended upon her 
miles, Miſs Fanny prevailed on Miſs f 


b permit Sir Violet May-dew—o.1ive. But 


ls happineſs was protracted for a few weeks, 


n which. his bride, with the pretty timidity of 


ilteen bluſhed her conſent: the marriage Was 
ben concluded to the ſatisfaction of all parties. 


The bride, by the afliftance of paint, bloomed 
lie the Glaſtonbury thorn. She was thirty 
. H 5. years 
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years older than her huſband, yet actually d : 
lieved he was in love with ber: this has] & 1 
a foible in all ages. When the mother of Di 
er ag the tyrant acquainted him ſhe wiſhed WM 
-mairy a young man who was in love with bei 
he anſwered, that by his regal power he coul 
not abrogate thoſe of nature, to make it fit if 
an old woman to marry a young man. 
From the account I have given, you of t ö 
. you may eaſily ſuppoſe. how ill th 
were qualified for taking care of my educatic 
and morals. Luckily for me, the nurſe w 
ſuckled me, had remained with me until I w 
ten years of age, and had early inſtructed n 
in religion, She was herſelf an exemplary go 
woman ; her huſband was killed in battle, at 
her own child being dead, ſhe remained wit 
me. Devotion ſeldom dies i in a mind. which b 
been early tinctured with it, though it may ſeeſ 
extinguiſhed a while by the cares of the wor| 
the giddineſs of youth, or the allurements 
folly ; it generally breaks out and diſcovers itſe 
as diſcretion, age, or misfortunes, have obligi 
'a perſon to reflect. Unfortunately for m 
however, this good woman, when J was at tl 


above mentioned age, was diſcharged, becau a 
e was not a French woman. _. l 

In ber place was hired a chambermaid of th | 
nation, who having left her own country tor : 
faux pas, which had viſible conſequences, u. 
appointed by my diſcerning. -aunts to inſti] tl 7 
principles of virtue into my tender mind, 'T * 
was merely becauſe ſne was French, as Mi 
would not have been thought qualified fo in 
chambermaid to a woman of faſhion in Par 1. 
How abſurd ſhould we think it in ſuch a 0 hn 


to entertain an aukward Yorkſhire girl, wit 


, coal 
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sl clowniſh accent, as. Englit governeſs to 
her daughter, to teach her. the language and 
correct her pronounciation. But this is not the 
only abſurdity in modern education; according 
tothe common courſe of which, when a your 

hdy is ſent to ſchool, the ſangujne parents in- 

quire, What does Lady — 11 dau chter learn? ? 


Dancing, muſic, &c. & c. Oh! it is mighty 


well, ours muſt earn the l in 45 


ah * 4 757 170 and 4 4 . 
make a better figure in | life, and be bates in 
ourſelves, would we 25 t ourſelves only for 


thoſe things which are fit or us. When Cicero 


conſulted the oracle of Delphos, What courſe of 
tudies he ſhould purſue? He was anſwered, 
follow nature! Would people be but reformed. 
by that wiſe counſel, they would diſtinguiſh 
hemſelve more than they generally do. 

The young gentlemen who made my aunts- 
houſe agreeable to themſelves, had infuſed into. 


them a paſſion for muſic and dancing. The firſt, 


becauſe it is the faſhion of the times; and the 
ltter, that they might be amuſed at their ex- 
pence in a double capacity. 

Theſe connoiſſeurs” generally direct the public 
liſte, or rather dictate to the world, what they 
bould admire and be pleaſed with; Which the 
unity of moſt people make them acquieſce in, 
eri they ſhould be ſuſpected to \ want 

In conſequence of the above, my aunts: 
av every. opportunity, and had learned 10 
ire at an opera. For theſe two accompliſh- 
tents, every other part of my education was 
kleted, 1 had no. great genius for muſic, 

| | and 
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and contracted a hatred to dancing, from ob4 
ſerving whe abſurdity of my auns. 
That a knowledge of muſic is an embelliſn 
merit to female education is indiſputable, bu. 
without a particular genius for it, the applicatiMf 
on beſtowed on ir, is only ſo much loſt time!! 
As muſic, though an ornament, is by no mear 
requiſite, it may not be improper to inquire 
whether the time neceſſary for the attainmen i. 
of this art, be anſwered by the effects ariſing 
from the acquiſition. To perform on any in- 
ſtrument, what is called playing a little, is, it 
my opinion, a proof of want of taſte, and of 
trifling mind, that can be ſatisfied with an ap 
pearance inſtead of a reality. Excluſive of thi 
offence which indifferent Pre muſt product 
to a delicate ear, unleſs the performers, like th 
muſician of Aſpondas, play only for themſelves 
but the misfortune of it is, that we generally ſe 
thoſe people moſt ready to entertain us in thi 
way, who are by nature the ſeaſt qualified for it 
"Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus makes the ſubſe 
quent obſervation on muſic; 1 have learne 
(ſaid he) in theatres filled with a promiſcuo 
and illiterate croud, what a kind of natural co 
reſpondence we all have with melody andt 
agreement of ſounds; having known the mo 
admired muſician to be hifled by the who 
multitude, When he has ſtruck a ſingle note 0 
of a tune, to the diſturbance of harmony; 5e 
put this ſame inſtrument into the hands df 0 
of theſe ſimpletons, with orders to expreſs th 
note, he cannot do it, though he exacted 
from the artiſt,” How is this? The one is th 
effect of ſcience, the lot but of few ; the oths 
of feeling, which nature has beſtowed on - 
Thus all are conſcious of any defeQts in this a 
8 oY - though 
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hough few can do juſtice to the moſt exquiſite 

ormance, or have a taſte for its beauties. 
tis a ſcience ſo profound, that to arrive at any 
egree of 1 it, even in the execu- 
ive part, is very difficult; but for compoſition, 
either genius, nor inclination alone are ſuffici- 
at; but ſuch conſtant application as few indeed 
are to be capable of.“ It was this obſervation 


bat made Leo, one of the greateſt muſicians 


ly ever bred, declare that nothing was ſo in- 
fferable to him as the muſic of the dilettanti, 
lor gentlemen compoſers.) That talent it feems, 
ike poetry, admits not of mediocrity. © 
Vanity prevails ſo much over pteafure, that 
the Italian opera in London, is more frequented 
by people of faſhion, than any other place; 
1nd, to avoid the imputation of want of taſte, 
they condemn themſelves to attend, and talk in 
nptures their hearts never felt. When I was . 
n London laſt winter, I heard a fine Lady ſay, 
J was at the opera on Saturday, when I was 
ranſported | that divine duette in Armida! 
Nozzini's voice is celeſtial harmony When to 
my certain knowledge, ſhe neither underſtood 
lalian, muſic, nor had any real taſte herſelf, 


Let ſuch admire each great or ſpecious name; 
For right or wrong the joy to them's the ſame, 
| "2 ARMSTRONGs» 


Is it poſſible that an Italian opera, to one un- 
zequainted with the language in which it is writ- 
ten, can inſpire people with that pleaſure they 
pretend to feel? Or can their paſſions be inter- 
eſted in it? The ear may be tranſiently pleaſed 
vith the air of a ſong, but that is the moſt trif- 
ing effect of muſic. Among theſe who do un- 
lerſtand the language, (as the young people 
generally now do) and enter with pleaſure into 

8 „ Italian 
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f Italian muſic, the conduct: of the dramatic pal 
appears fo ridiculous, that they can feel none ff 
that tranſport of paſſion the united effects M 
muſic and poetry may produce; which may H 

radually raiſed by the aftful texture, and u 
. a. dramatic ſtory. If all the pleaſure t : 
beſt Opera gives them, is mere ſenſation; is 1 
not a pity the mind cannot have a little mor ; 
ſhare in the entertainment? ? I cannot help how 
ever remarking, that no dramatic poet betteſ 
knows how to prepare his incidents than Pergolf 
leſe; however this is the only inſtance I ca 

produce. As 1 have already w wrote a 4 long latterÞ 
I leave off and remain, 


yours affeQionately, 


— 


ELIzA DE Caur. 
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From the Ducheſs Dr Cav „ : 46:\Mim 
| Pr; ERPONT, > : 


DEAR- MADAM, | 
Wu E. N I was in 1 England three years 


ago, the beau monde there were much en- 
chanted with Mademoiſelle Hey nell. As they 


re very apt yy every thing according to 


what it coſts, ſhe was hired at a very great ex- 
rence to dance at the opera, and received, 


over and above that falary, a very conſiderable | 
ſum from a ſet of gentlemen of taſte, who 7oil- 


wt, neither do they ſpin ; and yet often ſhine forth - 


in "Solomon? array] It would perhaps be too 
ſevere to quote the next verſe, which to-day 
are, and to-morrow are, & c.— The poet ſays, 


With us you'll foe ev'n vanity, controul 
The moſt refin' d ſenſations of the ſoul. 
Ann STR 0 NC G 0 


But I was bold enough to declare my genti⸗ 
ments; I did net admire Mademoiſelle Heynell. 
Her talking by no means gives me an idea of 


our firſt Mother, whom Adam, in Milton deſ- 


cribes, Grace, was in all her ſteps, &c.” All 
.art ſhould be an imitation of nature, and * 
4 beautiful figure is in motjon, accompanied 


with 


— Ay 


oy 
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with all the charms of an elegant perſon, ever 
limb and feature appears with its reſpective 
grace. Such are Monſieur Gardel the Pariſian'sMf 
ſcholars at preſent. Eady ——— afforded al 
proof of this maſter's ſuperiority; as her 
dancing laſt winter after return from Paris waz 
greatly admired. - Could any art or, ſcienc 
derive importance from antiquity, dancing might 
ſtand in the firſt rank for this claim. The ac 
counts of it ran almoſt as high as any thing we 
find upon authentic record. Nothing indeed 
particular concerning this art has defcended 
to us, except the tracts of Lucian and Athenzys, 
But Plato and Zenophon have made honourable 
mention of it, and no wonder, ſince their maſter 
Socrates thought it worth his while to learn 1 
at an advanced age. I know you have read 
Apologie de la daf, ſon antiquite, ſa noble ſſe, et 
ſes avantages, par Feun le Coint. Mr. Gallini 
alſo ſeems to be well apprzed in what the ex 
cellence of this art conſiſts, in his treatiſe on the 
art of dancing; which is wrote with the candour 
of good ſenſe, and the acuteneſs of good taſte. ' 
Shall I acknowledge to you, after writing 
the above, my real ſentiments? How few there 
are who do not content themſelves with medio 
crity in this art, and ſtill fewer who are ſenſible 
of the defects of their perfons, which they ex- 
poſe by it. A certain gentleman danced very i 
at a ball; one of his friends, to allay a fit o 
tittering, which the aukwardneſs of his figure 
occaſioned, faid very calmly, were you to ſec 
Sir at the head of his regiment, there is 
no officer makes a better figure! I believe it 
replied one of them; and if you are his friend, 5c 
will adviſe him to ſhow himſelf no where elle 
Defedcts of both mind and perſori'are always molt 
=; | N conſpicuo 
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mſpicuous by attempts contrary to what nature 
mended them for; and yet we daily fee no one 
ſhes to be ignorant, in"that-which he never 
toured to acquire, but every one is deſpiſed 
u natural defects, which renders people af- 
ous in concealing thoſe both of body and 
ind; as we ſee in thoſe who are purblind, lame, 
moked, or have any natural defects of nature, 
x are each of them diſpleaſed to find it in 
kmſelves, or children. From whence can 
in this ariſe ? Is it not becauſe it looks like a 
limony, from nature herſelf, that the perſon 
i this blemiſh upon him as a ſign of his de- 
wity ? And ſarcaſms always cut the deepeſt ; 
he who ſtirs up againſt himſelf another's 
Hove, provokes the Drongelt paſſion in hu- 
n nature. It is probable: from a knowledge 
this, that moſt mothers (like her in Juvenal) 
th prayed in the Temple of Venus, for the 
exquiſite beauty in her children, And allo, 
ichild is deformed, ſhe tries every art to cor- 
the errors of nature; and when ſhe canndt 
mpliſh her intention, ſhe endeavours to 
Keal them, and teaches her daughter to be 
med of her perfon, inſtead of arming her 
i true fortitude, to deſpiſe _ any ridicule or 
empt it may produce. When this is the 
b does it not occaſion much uneaſineſs to 
, in their younger days? And does it not 
3 many years in them to conquer this 
eſs 3 W 
laffeRation is abſurd under ſuch unfortu- 
eircumſtances, and, as has already been 
ned, only ſerves to betray What it means to 
l. The utmoſt dancing can produce in 
four is, what would appear without any 
l exhibition, viz. grace, modeſty, and 
elegance; 


% 


diffidence which particularly. charm in our 


i 


bed arts taught and practiſed in the wc 
The Scotch ladies are reckoned to excel 
country dances, but in my opinion, they da 


ideas of taſte, or delicacy. I think it might 
ford them an uſeful hint, to mention the con 
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elegance; - which always beſtow on their vc 
ries, that ſoftnefs of manner, and enchant 


Real grace and dignity proceed more from 
plicity and native eleganee, than from all 


with too much violence, either to ſuit with 


of the Lady, of whom Horace ſpeaks in 
| facred dance, Who every moment, ap 
henſive of the cenſure of people of taſte, 
the fear of exceeding the due limits preſc 
by delicacy, prevented the full exertion of 
powers.” The following ſtory, as relate 
| Herodotus, will alſo illuſtrate my ic 
Clyſthenes, Prince of Siconia, having dec 
he would marry his daughter, to him 
| ſhould be found among the Greeks to be x 
of the greateſt valour; for this purpoſe i 
to her court all thoſe who had. pretenli 
that honour. 

He propoſed that his gueſts ſhould paß 
time with him, in order that he might the 
be enabled to examine their characters. 
Athenians became his favourites, who 
among the number of the candidates, and 
cipally Hy poclites the ſon of T ylander. 
day being come which he had ſet apart ff 
election, he gave a great entertainment 
, daughter's lovers. 

After the repaſt, they began 10 fing, 
circulation of the bottle enſued, and Hyp 
deſired the muſical e to play 4 


a 


- 
— 
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dance. bs the execution of adds he ſeemed 
to take more delight himſelf than he afforded 
the ſpectators. Cly ſthenes attended to the 
whole, but ſeemed then to take no notice, 

' Hypoclites ordered a ſecond table to be 
trought, on which he exhibited a Spartan dance, 
and afterwards fell into Athenian figures. At 
kngth, being elevated to an extraordinary pitch, 

he preſented the company with a dance, which 
conſiſted of holding up of the hands, and clap- 
ting them, Clyſthenes, who had by this time 
cnceived the greateſt averſion for the dancer, 
could no longer reſtrain his indignation, and 
alled out to him to deſiſt, in theſe remarkable 
words, Son of Tyſander, Hou haſt danced away © 
1e / 
1 the men were of my opinion, many of 
hoſe young ladies, who are reckoned to dance 
ell, and with ſpirit, would dance away a 
band. They do not remember the poet's 

hice, * Obſerve the + ned rule of not too 
Ile, nor too much,“ 

Athenæus has left us an account of many of 
he ancient dances; the dance of the Goddeſs 
ret, he acquaints us, was performed in a 
bod, The celebrated Pilades,(the founder in 
ome of the pantomine art), excluded from 
ls dance all jumping and capering, for fear of 
vating, or disfiguring the graceful regularity 
the whole, which he confidered as the moſt 
* article towards preſerving a pleaſing 
. 

Lven on the ſtage, cho are certain dances 


os, "live to feminine delicacy. Do we not ſee 
i eimes a woman dancing a hornpipe; where - 
a e would ſuppoſe, this dance was appropri- 


ito the rough ſailor ny; and muſt it not be 
an 


| 
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fury, not the Sprightlineſs of motion. The we 


we go to behold the dance of giants; for wha 
are the public dancers, 1 
Such as have no graceful attitude, no gentee 
motions, no ſoft expreſſions of love ſuitable t. 
the characters they repreſent. They have, 
| "deed, had too pretty tolerable dancers withi 
” theſe two years, Nina Favier, and La Bachali 
the motions of the latter, are at once the reſy 


be offended at in the narration. 
"from the above, that I made no great proficien 
If I am tedious in my narration, impute it 


ventures do me no great honour, 1 am unwil 
to enter upon them, and ſnall introduce t 


* — — yy. 
2 % 
« FY - 1 4 


an unbecoming attempt in our ſex, whoſe 1 mo- 
tions on the ſtage ſhould rather expreſs delicacy f 
than ſtrength? Inſtead of which, we are the : 


men hop, and the men jump 4 high as they can 


arly 1 in England 


of nature, animated by paſſion, heightened h ll 
grace, and, improved by taſte. It is a great p 
ty, my dear Madam, that in the conduct 
of their pantomines. They do not avail the 
ſelves of a French diſſertation on the art of da 
eing, by Mr. Cahuſac. It ſeems . to me 
ſtrange ſoleciſm in modern taſte, that the e 
ſlioufd reliſh indelicacies, which the ear wo 


Now, my dear friend, yo, may ab 
in muſic and dancing. The fact is, 7 did 
your own commands, as I am ſenſible my 
ſubjects of which you was defirous of hay 
my opinion. | 
© & ever am, 

Yours fcBicnathly,”,” " 
EL 124 1 + Ci 
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From Mrs. pixronr, to the Ducheſs 
| Dx Cxv * 


DEAR MADAM, 


z 


| Return; your Highneſs many a for your 
agreeable letters: you are very good to me in 
the approbation of my former epiſtles. The 
proper arrangement of argument I am unquali- 
fed for; all that Laim at, is to make myſelf un- 
derſtood. The firſt proof you give of your ſu- 
periority, is to make people forget it. You 
know ſo well how to.. deſcend to a level with 
them, that they are frequently. tempted to think. 
that they equal you in underſtanding; and the 
advantageous impreſſion they ſeem to make on 
you, completes the confidence they receive. I 
cannot ſufficiently expreſs my aſtoniſhment at 
the account you gave me of your education : it 
has been ever a maxim of mine, not to truſt 
too much to our ſpontaneous feelings. I believe 
neither virtue nor vice are radical in the human 
heart, but that the ſeeds of both are placed in 
us; and, it depends on ourſelves which to cul- 
tivate, and which to extirpate; I cannot think 
our moral virtues are derived from nature, be- 
cauſe nothing can ever be brought by cuſtom to 
that which 1 is contrary to its nature, as is evident 
5 by 


/ 
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by a ſtone, which, though it be ever ſo often 
thrown up in the air, yet will it never by cuſtom | 

aſcend of itſelf; if, therefore, virtue was as na- 
tural to us as gravity to a ſtone, we ſhould ne- 
ver by cuſtom bring ourſelves to vice. Nor, 
for the ſame reaſon, are our vices natural, be- 
cauſe then we ſhould never be virtuous, and it 
would not be agreeable |: to the juſtice of God, 
to puniſh people for thoſe defects which were 
produced by nature, without any fault of their 

OWN. f | | 
God laid no foundation of wickedneſs in his 
creatures; it is an unnatural ſuperſtructure of 
our own, without foundation. From whence: | 
then, my beloved friend, are your virtues de- 
rived, when it appears, by your own account, 
there was no care taken of you but by your 
nurſe, who left you when you was ten years old? 
Is it poſſible, my dear friend, that one of your 
Higbneſs's ſenſibility, exquiſite taſte, tender 
feelings, does not paſſionately love muſic ? eſpe- 
cially. as you are ſo great a performer. I own, 
without affeQation, I am quite an enthuſiaſt 
in it. CTV ĩ 


- Muſic exalts each joy, allays each grief, 
Expels diſeaſes, ſoftens ev'ry pain, A 
Subdues the rage of poiſon, and the plague 5 


And hence the wiſe of ancient daysador'd, 


One power of phyſic, melody, and ſong. 66175 
+, ARMSTRONG on Health. 


* 


| 


Surely you will allow, that a fine voice is one 
of the greateſt ornaments a young lady can poſe: 

ſeſs: never yet were its clear and entire notes 
imitated by artificial ſounds ; how. excellently. 


1 this natural advantage muß be directed 5 70 
ne art, in order to produce its full effects. 
Your Highneſs remembers Mademiſelle 4 
lors, who, at the Marquis de Cerſe's, ſcream- 
ſong with all the power of lungs ſhe could 
pſter, bellowing out, as if ſhe had been ſinging 
her life, in order to ſhew her extent of voice: 
u been to ſit in judgment, like the Prince of 
Tonia, I ſhould have en ſhe had Jug" 
muy a huſband, 


buried in the body of the lute. 


| them, Such powers, properly modified, 
icht have enabled her to a proper portamento. 
lis Catley, upon the Engliſh ſtage, is the only 
e, I ever heard, who datards every thing 


10 organ. 


0 piano to affect the ſenſe. 4 
[agree perfectly with your Highneſs, that no 
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he put me in mind of the ſtory of a nightia- 

ge, in the Canto of Comedy (Gli Spettacoli), 
Marini, who ſtretches his little throat to 
own the notes of a Luteniſt, at length comes 
d juſt perches over hts head, where he ſtrains 
inſelf till he falls dead at the man's feet, and 


But let us not deſpiſe the talents, but the abiife 


ith ſucceſs, arbitrary changes, embelliſhments, 

r. &c;—T am partial to her wild graces, but 
mot help comparing her to a Virginian night- 
we in my aviary, whom I could never bring 
with the others, to follow the notes of the 


There is a charming Amide in Fingal, where's 2 
fer compares the voice of his miſtreſs to the 
Ind of a harp on the gale of the ſpring; as for 
e Platonic notion of the muſic of the ſpheres, 
bs truly Platonic. indeed, as it happens to be 


Wbition can; pleaſe in a my which does 


— 4 
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not convey with i it an idea of modeſty, delicacy 
taſte, and elegance; and, therefore, to follo 
your. example, I ſhall recomend. the ſame az au 
thor as your Highneſs does to young ladies, He 
tace'ꝰs third ſatire, where he blames the caprici 
ouſneſs of Tigellinus, the ſongſter, who refuſe 
to ſing when he was aſked and 19 but 
When in the humour of it, would ſing fron 
morning to night, An eaſy and immediate.com 
pliance enchances the merit of a performance, 
Your Highneſs ſays, that ſound always ſub 
tracts from ſenſe, and that you can only produc 
one inſtance of the contrary; I humbly. think 
rather enforces it. If proper poetry be intruſte 
to a ſkilful. muſician, he will fo adapt his ſound; 
as to make his hearers believe, that the muſſ 
and the words were conceived at the ſame. time? 
Ferhaps the ſtudy of the celebrated Metaſtaſio 
works will afford ſome uſeful hints to ſuch, wh 
may find him an excellent ieee > »; 
The opera at Paris is by no means Sc 
to put your Highneſs in conceit with muß 8 
Their drowſy 9 played ſtill to the mol 
ſprightly audience in the world, ſeems to-coun 
tenance an obſervation I have heard, that i 
general the muſic of every country 1s; en 
in proportion as the inhabitants are merry 3 0 
in other words, the ſprightlieſt nations are re 
marked for having the ſloweſt mufic, and, Abe 
whoſe character it is to be melancholx, 4a 
pleaſed with the moſt briſk and aity moyemeni 
| 1 in France, firſt attempted the ws 
ment of. their muſic, but only: changed 8; be 
* 2 Pet. iii. 10. This verſe i isan eminent ind 
of that kind of beautiful writing, in which 'the've 


ſound bears a fgnificancy, at leaſt carries an ext 
correſpondence to the ſenſe. FR 


A 


manne 
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que me to write on this ſubject, I ſhall 


us ſeem agreed, in making . tbroy! princi- 
i {chools in muſic, that of your 
dee in Italy, of Lully! in Nate, and of Han- 


m thoſe of the former, as he is the inventor 


tof, Pergoleſe's:muſic is reckoned to deſerve 
firſt rank ; he has, indeed, univerſally been 


' toexcite/the paſſions, by ſounds which ſeem 
quently -oppoſite to the paſſion they would 
quicker movements, he excites melancholy 
þ This. is a talent which ſeems born with an 

To this excellence he adds another, the 


Wy tranſition from one paſſion to another. 
tis melodies. alſo, where no paſſion is ex- 


> begins, La conoſcoa quegT* occeli, is reck- 
tus, dF B11 

he attempted to unite the Italian manner 
kely eclipſed by Handel;; who, theugh ori- 


ly «German, yex adopredthe, Engliſh man- 
Ver. II. ner. 


for an indifferent one of His O]. A 
obſerve, that your Highneſs — muſi- 
vourite Per- 


in England; + h. ſome are for making 
eau the founder of a new fchool, different 


beauties, ;peculiarly his own. He has cer- 


ſhewn, both by precept and example, 
1 improvements French muſic may ſtill 20 


wed to be the muſical Raphael of Italy. This 
ut maſter's principal art conſiſted in knowing 


refs, By flow ſounds he is ſometimes known 
throw us into all the rage of battle; and even 


＋ heart that ſounds are capable of affect- 


ſled, give equal pleaſure from their delicate 
licity, That ſong in the Serve Padrona, | 


i one. of the fineſt inſtances of excellence in 
The Engliſh ſchool was firſt planues by Pur- 


brevailed in his time, with the ancient Cel- 
arrol, and the Scotch ballad. But he was 
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ver. He did not ſueceed in Italiam compeſiti 
though his Engliſh oratorios are-accounted i; 
mitable; yet his Italian operas: are fallen ir 
oblivion... l n wi, 790 b 
Pergoleſe excelled in paſſion, and ſimplicit 
Lully was remarkable for oreating a be wiſpeci 
of muſic, where all is elegant, bat. nothing,r 


ſionate or ſublime; and Handel's great char; 


* 
* 


een 
Ihe preſent faſhion, with many, is to adm 
a new ſtyle of compoſition lately cultivated 
Germany, and to deſpiſe the Italian muſic, 
wanting ſpirit and variety: the truth is, th 
| will not bear any compariſon; L he excblle 0 
of the Italian compuſition, conſiſts in thb ric 
neſs and ſwectneſs of their harmonies. T 
other pleaſes by its ſpirit and wild Iuxuriane 
which makes an agreeable variety in a conce 
but poſſeſſes too little of the eleganee and path 
tic expreſſion of muſic, to femain long the pu 
lic taſte. A man of faſhion firſt; introduced 
ſpecies of muſic into this country, and the me 
of his own compoſition, and his own ſpirited pe 
formance of them ſeduced the public ear, Fall 
on, or the reigning. mode, is too ; Often: prev 
lent with regard to muſical taſte, when ſuppod 
ed by that authority which title or fortune m 
impoſe ; but no man; of a liberal education w 
allow that flu ctuating faſhion, oriſtriking nov 
ty, though they may dazzle inſipid obſerve 
can ever be the ſtandard of true taſte, either 
muſic or any other ſcience. It is with;pleaſut 
I was credibly informed, that Mr. Tenducci 
at preſent in the higheſt vogue in Italy, by or 

| Konging the Scotch tunes 
As to dancing I. entirely with 50 


As ng I agree. 
Highneſs; nothing ſo much . 


* 
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gnatural defects of body, as an exhibition i in 
his way; for ſelf-love- blinds (too often) even 
he molt ſenſible people to their own imperfec- 
uns. At the ſame tiine, it is an uſeful, and, 

ſome degree, a neceſſary exerciſe for young 
xople, but the greateſt, precaution is neceſſary 
u the attainment. om ng 

are almoſt ridiedl us eee Aber 57 re 
ff aukward manner of their Laformatice, ? or by. 


1 diſagreeable | Relay when” wo attempt 


. 
hope this evening to receive a continuation 


the family narrative z in the mean ti me 1 75 . 
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8 you are now acquainted 0 the 7 1 


ters of my aunts, it will be no matter of ſurpri 


to you, that at the age of ſouteen : Was totall 
ignorant, the extent of my knowledge being 


read b, and hammer Italian muſic on 
harpſic od, when they were within hearing; 
other times, my whole life was employed 1 
reading. x romancgs, which was alſo my gouve 
nante's conſtant occupation. 
* 3 aunts were too much engroſſed betwe: 
| ſleep, dreſs, and amuſements, to ſpare any 0 
| 8 valuable time on me. As I began then t 
eat girl, they carried me to the oper 
_ aturday, and to the play twice a week 
the ſaſt ſo perfectly entered into the ſpirit of m 
ſtudies, that I was enchanted. The generalit 
of our modern romances, novels, and Tc 
entertainments, are commonly calculated to in 
flame the paſſions ; ax, lif conducted with ſ 
much modeſty as not to ſeduce the affeQion: 
they prevent the judgment, and be wilder th 
mind by their incredible adventures, their ex 
travagant parade of gallantry, and their ch: 


| raQer, : widely different from truth and _ 
| E 


, n 
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ſhey inſpire romantic ideas, create idle expec- | 
tons, introduce a diſguſt of geniune hiſtory, 
ad indiſpoſe their: admirers to acquieſce in the 
bent civilities, or to reliſh: the! /ober ſatisfaction 
common life. The emotions of hatred; love, - 
ity, and vengeance, have all their turns in the 
it of the reader, who is intereſted in the fate 
the fictitious characters; and becomes from a 
reader a party; wy actor of the ſame weak 
ſes, wheneverhe falls into the ſume eireum- 
fances.. - Y oung people apply them to them 
klyes: their imaginatiens being heated thecfitſb 
ſouth they meet With id an Adonis. From fach 
nes of illuſion may be traced the ruin ofit hu 
nds. A young mind is eaſily impreſſed, and as 
the paſſion of love makes a conſiderable part in 
wery play, deſeribe the effects. of it in what 
manner you pleaſe, or it will not be'that of lo de. 
Fit be illlpaintodꝭ the play, or romance: are dad 
mes. If it be well deſeribed, it makes us blind 
o every other paſſion. Oppoſitions; misfor- 
tones, and ſufferings, render it ſtill more affecting 
than if it' met with no reſiſtaucc. We are apt 
involuntarily to confeſs, that this paſſron is in. it- 
ſelf a: ſuffient revompence for every degree of. 
diſtreſs. . Am image fo tenders inſenſibly mblts! 
the heart; and ſbftens ud too much for our af= 
I peace.” E am convinced (ſays 
Mrs.: Brooke) at a! certain time of life, there is 
no pleafure without the heart; where that: is un- 
touched, and takes no ſhare of the amuſement, 
al is ſtill life and vegetation: Another Lady, 
Mrs. Griffith, ſays, that there is im reality nu 
«her | paſſion in the human breaſt but love. 
All other affections, ſuch. as avarioe, duty, en vy, 
tevenge, or ambition, ariſe from ſome foreign! 
ſentiment, and are founded on principle, on in- 
_ 1 5 ſtigated 
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ſtigated by vice or pride. If this is the caſe 
| ſhould not we guard a young mind againſt theſe 
fallacious repreſentations, which-inſinuate' them 
ſelves into the hearts of the ſpectators, and 
from an unhappy inverſion, à copy ſhall become 
an original ? d 17: hurt 26 Un 4 
People, indeed, in a more advanced age, 
flock to the theatres, ſome to admire, others to 
be admired, but ſeldom or never to ſee the play, 
without it is a, new one. Why is this ? Be- 
cauſe they are ſuppoſed to have ſeen Every thing 
a thouſand times, . Fine ladies would be as much 
humbled, and out of countenance, to be melted 
with pity, or humaniſed by a well acted trage- 
dy, as even to be catched at a téte-a-téte with 
their huſbands, or obſerved attending to the mu- 
ſie at Ranelagh, both of which cuſtoms are abo- 
liſhed in-high life, 11 i 30; 31812. 110 4 Taft J 
Before this century, when the ſtage; by means 
of Mr. Congreve, and other authors, became 
licentious, the ladies were afraid of venturing to 
a new comedy, till they were aſſured they might 
do it without the riſque of an inſult to their mo- 
deſty; or, if their patience was ſubordinate to 
their curioſity, to ſave appearances, they put on 
maſks, then daily worn and admitted.) This 
age is ſypericr to ſuch vulgar: emotions; we 
have loſt ſight of nature ſo much; we never 
bluſh; therefore a maſk is unneceſſary for the 
theatre. Bluſhes uſed to be the companion of 
' innocence and virtue, and conſtantly beſpoke a 
delicate ſenſibility, joined to a guiltleſs heart, 
and overſpread the face, on a conſciouſneſs of an 
error, or the recolleion of a miſtake; but this 
has been long exploded, 'and 1s one of the many 
improvements which have been made on the un- 
faſhionable manners of our anceſtors. The 
| 8 ſchools 
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tools of the Cynies, however, regarded this 
wtiment, as of ſo much conſequence, that judg- 
z mode ſty @ dangerous allurement, made it a 
j to baniſtu it from ſociety. Let women, 
ſerefore, ever forget, however anfaſhionable 
1 may bey Ni greateſt arm; und; to 
peak feriouf] „none can be held th eſtimation 
ithout it, or produce in the other ſex thoſe 
k.lings which conſtitute! an elevated affection. 
ta deficieney of delicary excite admiration; it 
; like that bf a ſa vage for his prey] lich can- 
zot: be grderfied | without i the d ſtruction of His 
object. The fear of ſhafferis the grand penal 
uw, which) was inſtituted to Rang over bur 


B beads: will you pardom me, ifi add, what it is 


m advantage for us to be reſtrained by the fear 
of the world? Inſtead; therefore, perhaps of ex- 
daiming againſt is ſe verity, we ought to be 
thankful for: ihe kindneſs uit does us; for the 
truth is, to this alone ſometimes thoſe that are 
uninformed are indebted for their virtue. 

To Pauſamas we are indebted” for the follow- 
ing ſtory « © About thirty furtongs from the city 
of Sparta, Icarius placed a ſtatue of Modeſty, to 
perpetuate the following incident; having, mar- 
ried his caught, 40,0 yſſes, he ſolicited his ſon- 
in-law to fax his houfhold in Sparta, to which 
Ulyſſes would not conſent ; fruſtrated in his ap- 
plication; to the,, huſband, he made the like re- 
queſt to his daughter, conjuring her not to aban- 
don him; but ſeeing them ready to depart, he 
redoubled his efforts t detain her, nor could he 
be prevailed pn to deſiſt from following the cha- 
not in the Way Ulyſſes, ſhocked at the deſpe- 
tate ſituation of his fathefinrlaw, and wearied 
with his importunities, ſays 19 his wife, 5, Y ou 
can beſt anſwer this requeſt x it is yours to deter- 

; | 14 mine, 
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mine, te you will remain with your fath | 
at Sparta, or depart with your huſband: for Ith 
ca you ate miſtreſs of the. deciſion. v I 
beautiful Penelope finding herſelf fe his] 
ma, bluſhed, and ithaut making the leaſt re 
_ ply; drew her veil over face, thereby intimatin 
a denial to her father's requeſt; and ſunk i into th 
eg of her huſband. Icarius being very 
y affected by this behaviour, conſecrated 
© 4,0 to Modeſty on the very ſpot where Pene 
lope had thrown the veil: over her! face, that | 
| might ever after be an; univerſal (ales I 
wy: with the fair; ſex,”? $47 30-3698 . 
Perhaps there is none of our moral f 
more ſtrongly. marked than that of E 
and when any violence is done to this feeling, i 
is not the mind alone that is affeQed, but it is 
viſible even in · the colours and e ag aft 9 
nns, as in this of: Guarint :- . 
Vows che'n rae Ghana, | 
Non fi. puo rinegare, che ſe tu tent... 
Di cacearla dal cor, fugge nel. volto; , 1 rad 


h Nature flamps ſhame. on every pooh, = 
Which ſerves inſtead of grace; 
And if you drive it from that part, -- 1 
It e ee es | 5 5 e 


But to return io my own. „Ay which: 126 
nuthier' unwilling to: enter upon: While I was 
thus bred up in folly, Lady Filmer was extreme · 
ly hurt in obſerving it, but declined interfering 
with my mother's relations, as my father ſeemed 
ſatisfied with my remaining under. their care, in 
expectation of my inheriting their fortune. I 
heard this amiable woman conſtanuy ridiculed; | 
and repreſentedas a female pedant. It re, 
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4 one day, When the:courtſhip- was in agitati- 
x, that Sir. Violet: My- de, and ſome brother 
acombs, were with my aunts,. when! Lady, . . 
fimer ſent to enquire if they were at home, and 
v ſignify ſhe: was: coming to Wait 5 on them. 
They immediately laid a plan, that Sin Violet 
wing. her (as they called it), in her o.πỹZQnꝓ way. 
{pon her arrival, however, her elegant unaffec- 
appearance embaraſſed him, and ſuſpended: 
ks intention; but recollecting his. honoar- was; 
aged, he began, by ſaying, the day was then 
—— but the ſky had been obmwbilet»; 
At one o*cIdck, when many cutls: hed been; 
noiſtened to flacadity, and: many coats had loſt: 
teir. gloſs, by truſting to oracular glaſſes . I. 
yz catched iin it myſelf, added he, but I made: 
n approximation, as L wiſhed: for retruceſſiom 
Lady Filmer ſoor perceived their deſign; and;; 
hd ſhe doubted of it, a laugh half · ſuppreſſed. 
would have confirmed it. She fmiled;. and an- 
ſrered. I: perceive, Sir, you have lately read: 
be Idler; it is a pity an author of his very great: 
nerit, ſhould ehoak up his excellent works with 
b many Jexiphanici/ms,”? Nor could ſhe, if ſne- 
kad endeavoured it, have conveyed into that: 
nile any mixture of contempt, although: ſhe: 
night ha ve been juſtified for it, as it. is only al- 
buable to uſe ſuch in ſatire againſt; incorrigible 
bly, which requires puniſnment, in the way oft 
ning to others, as felons are executed by pub- 
ie juſtice... But her ſmiles: at abſurdity: indeed. 
vere ſuc h, as we may ſuppoſe the angels beſtow: 
the follies of mank ind. Vou may believe, 
lowever,. ſhe: did not, make her. viſit long: My 
Wie had taught: me td revere her; I ſlipped: 
ut of the room, her: on the ſtairs; kiſſed- 


* 
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her hand, and burſt into tears, ſaying, Wh; 
was 1 not your daughter} She kiſſed /me-tender1 
A few days after this, upon the eve of m 
aunt's nuptials, they ROE proper to car 
me to the maſquerade. Sir Violet May. deu 
ſaid we reſembledithe tliree Graces. They ap 
proached much nearer. to that character, in an- 
particular of their dreſs, chan I did; in othes 
reſpects, my youth, perhaps, was in my favour! 
it muſt be confeſſed, they would have made 
excellert Hecates. I dreſſed my ſelf from 
deſeription of one out of a. favourite romance 

in the dreſs of a Princeſs Iris. My little head 
was perfectly turned, and I made not the ſmalle 
doubt but ſome charming adventure was to com 
mence. I was not decei ved in my expedtation 
the God of War attached himſelf to me; ax 
we were at that time all without maſks, he ap 
peared to me the lovelieſt youth. had ever be 
held; there was an: expreſſionf of tenderneſs i 
his countenance when he addreſſed me, th. 
confirmed me in the expectations of meeting: 
lover. He aſked me who; I was; I anſwered 
the Princeſs Iris: I am alſo a Prince, replied he 
I wiſh I could inſpire my, Princeſs with the 
paſſion I feel for her. In ſhort, aiter twe 
hours converſat ion, he. propoſed that we. ſhoul; 
go off together; that he:weuld marry me, and 
thculd live happily with him in his own country 
I made no doubt but he was ſome King's ſon 
After a fmall heſitation, I complied. I wa 
really very far ſrem being a bold girl, but m) 
imagination was fo much tainted by reading 10 
mances, and ſeeing comedies, that what would 
have thrown another girl of my age intb à panic 
appeared to me as a thing of n 
7711 | >| . 11160 
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we did not dare; return to his lodgings," where 
 informed-ame his people Were; we took 4 
ch to Weſtminſter-bridge}" When, ſtepping 
1 2. poaſt chaiſe; he ordered it to drive to 
her. We were, however, overtaken at 
lord by the Prince's governor, who im- 
lately3 notwithſtanding. his refiſtance and 
8 N me, paid the poſtillion, 
he ordered to carry me where/I'thought: 


puth, without even knowing who he was, 
having communicated to him my name. I. 
wed the chaiſe at Greenwich, and wrote to 
Jackſon, my nurſe, to come to me imme 
tely, .. The good woman (νheom you have 
{ ſeen}, when ſhe arrived, cried over me-; 
alas | {and ſhe,» my child, from what hands 
you reſcued; it: is well it is no worſe; you 
return no more to theſe old beldames, I: will. 
uſtantly . to Lady Filmer, and. unfold this 
Fir; John will take you home, perhaps, 
child; as you are of a ſweet docile diſpòſi- 
„it will- be N ak to we mg wa 
Inotions.??* + 
ore” Filmer was going to the drawing room, 
rs. Jackſon went, but, undreſſing her- 
— immediately to me. She careſſed 
vith the utmoſt tenderneſs, aſſuring me of 
tion and protection. On obſerving my 
ne, ſhe ſaid, I was indeed dreſſed in the 
ſtyle: of victims; Who were moſt adorfned 
6 ffowers and gariands when they were 
to be ſacrificed ; and that the more gay 
ile is, the nearer, "like them, we are often 
aching to deſtruction. Enough, there- 
; cannot be ſaid to invite the younger part 
be world, to * in the truly noble and 
worthy: 


pe * and thus was I ſeparated from this love-' _ - 
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worthy labour of improving their miiids ; 
ther than indulging their ſenſes ;woff eukivai 
the immortal part, rather than pamperi 
body; of aſpiring to a reſemblance of-ange 
rather. than linking: themſelves, ta the rank 
brutes,”? } £3 OY 211 a 3 
L aſked her aggin.and. again, ibi een 
pend on her not delivering me up to my aun 
She told me, that a promiſe with her was a ve 
ſacred thing, and to be extended: tu every thi 
underſtood by it, as well as what is expreſſ 
But, added ſhe, in return, you muſt unfold 
me every circumſtance of the clopemant, 
every idea of your little heart. 
I complied,, giving ſuch a-deſcripiſon of 
ſſion far the Prince, as made this: tend 
friend tremble for me. She. began by tell 
me, that he whom I had ſuppoſed:/my: lov 
was very likely a: young man of no conſequenc 
that as I had aſſumed the title of Prenceſs, 
had that of Prince; But, added ſhe,. wh 
ever he may be, you, my: dear child, b. 
been. miſled, by the negligence: of your inftr 
tors, into groſs errors and falſe princi 
% You look upon love as a blind inceſt 
deity, whoſe darts: fly at random, and adi 
no defence or cure.—Conſider the matter; 
dear in a more reaſonable light. The paſſi 
are intended for our ſervants, not out maſte 
and we have. within us a power of controuli 
them, which it is the buſine ſs nen of 
lives to exert.” 
My father, 0 Lady Filmer did every thi 
they could to enable me to forget my Fri 
and to regain. my loſt time. Lady Filmer: 
angry with herſelf for not: having inter 
before! in my education. There as not;.perhs 
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faid ſhe,  more'pernicious, nor a dint 
mon error, than the doing, or not doing, a thing, 
out of regard to the opinion of fools; which i is 
Going them tos much honour, - | | 
Lady Filmer and my father ſpoke very little 
to me, on the ſubjec of my dejection, which Þ 
could not conceal; they: knew that all diſcourſes 
of this nature would rather augment, than ex- 
tinguiſp the paſſion: they only attempted: tot 
amuſe me, by various avocations, which! might 
turn my mind to other conſiderations. 

In the midſt of amuſement; Komen, this: 
excellent woman uſed. to ſpeak the language. of 
reaſon and good ſenſe; while her inſinuating- 
behaviour, and the friendſhip. ſethrew into her 
diſcourſe, ſoftened and rendered agreeable; 
what might have otherwiſe appeared; too grave 
and formal for a child. Thus, ſhe turned into 
inſtruction, what appeared not to have the leaſt: 
relation to it. As you have already ſeen. fs 
many of her ſentiments, you may believe ſhe: 
took the utmoſt pains with me, beginning with 
religion; this opened a new world to me. In the 
three years I. remained with Lady Filmer, I. 
learned the little I know, as I have never — 
had much time for application. She deſired me! 
not to be diſcouraged. at my extreme ignorance. 
66 All endowments and acquiſitions, ſaid ſne, 
muſt have a beginning. The time was when: 
Sir Iſaac Newton did: not know the letters of the 
alphabet; and the time may come, when 
another, by making a proper ufe of his natural 
abilities, and providential advantages, will eu- 
ceed the pitch to which that prodigy of our 
ſpecies reached.” 

It is almoſt needleſs. to acquaint! you, chat 
my aunt lived fo, unhappily with her 8 

that 


* marriage of the former. | 
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that they ſoon ſeparated.” It has been obſerved! 
by ſome, matrimony affords: an equal "Gppote: 
tunity of ſatisfy ing either” hatred' or love; and 
this opinion is verrified by much experience. 
To ſay the truth, if we are to judge of the 
ordinary behaviour of married perſons to each 

other, we fhall, perhaps, be 1— to conclude, 
that the generality ſeek the 1ndulgence « of the 
former paſhon only in their union of every thin 
but of hearts. Lady May-dew and Ii P 
lived together in the — Bye: as before the 


It. appears from the exact catentarions-of this 
vals 110 life; that out of an hundred: "perſ6nst 
born in London in one week, there are not 
more than ten w io reach to forty-ſix years of! 
age; yet moſt people flutter: on, forgetful: of 
what muſt be the inevitable fate of- all; pre- 
paring for themſelves, after a youth blooming: 
with roſes, mixed: with thorns, a miſerable old+ 
age, in which the - thorns alone continue. Na- 
ture is always in motion; ſhe muſt either ad- 
vance or; recede; in this poſition are all things: 
involved, every ching carries im its progroſs the 
cauſe of its deſtruction, as the fruits of the earth, 
having gained a perfect maturity, begin to decay. | 
The cauſes / of our diſſolution is, therefore, 
neceſſary, and death inevitable. It is no more 
poſſible for us to ward off the fatal term, than! 
to change the law of nature. The notions: of 
ſome. viſionaries concerning the poſſibility of: 
perpetuating life by remedies; muſt have periſn- 
ed with them, if ſelf-love did not always in- 
cr2aſe.credulity, to the degree of believing in. 
any thing that flattered it. 
Lady Filmer uſed, with the greateſt gentle- 


nels, ta point out to me my aunts: abſurdities, 
| for 
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for my improvement. Their | errors, ſaid! 
he, proceed from their not having in t heir 
routh furniſhed themſelves with any reſources; 
for advanced age. For, my dear child, variety: 
of employment is neceſſary to exerciſe the ac- 
ürity of the mind, which is othegwiſe ſunk in 
goomineſs, or evaporated in vague or uſeleſs 
dens; 5 2:5 e £1: 2 {+2008 7 8 3 Oh 
Ihe great difficulty ariſes. in being able to re- 
gulate our thoughts by the dictates of our will, 
ſo as to fill up the pauſes of action, and the 
hours of ſolitude, in a manner conſiſtent with 
vith the profeſſion of rational faculties. Though 
ths happy talent can never be effectually ac- 
quired, yet it may be in part obtained and tor 
obtain it in part, is to perform a great taſk, 
worthy of a wile. man; ſo dangerous is gur 
own company, and ſo difficult is it to keep the 
mind ſteady and employed on fome uſeful ſub- 
jet! No man cap be long alone without be- 
coming either better or worſe for it; a ſtate of 
neutrality. in-this-reſpe& is incompatible with 
human nature, always progreſſive : we cannot 
exclude thoughts; bad as well as good will pre- 
ſent themſelves indiſcriminately, though to rea- 
on is left the power of ſelection. But unleſs we 
exert that power of ſelection, how ſhall we 
chuſe the good? If we allow vicious habits from 
negligence, or. indulgence, to gain ground, we 
ſhould then, my dear child, ſaid the excellent 
monitreſs, always conſider our latter end. 
Cicero, in the firſt book of his Tuſculans, 
hews ingeniouſly the falſity of the Judgments 
ve ſorm concerning the duration of human life, 
compared with eternity, To give the more 
force to his reaſoning, he quotes a paſſage from 
ne Natural Hiſtory of Ariſtotle, touching a 

= | | kind 
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kind of -infe&s common upon the banks of thei 
_ Hypanis, a river of Scythia, at preſent: called 
the Bog: Ariſtotle ſays, that they live but 
a day; thoſe who die at eight in the 
morning, die in their youth; thoſe who die at 
five in the evening, die in a decrepid old age, 
What is the longeſt life to eternity ? Vet ſo litile 
do we accuſtom. ourſelves to conſider. the effedts 
of time, that things neceſſary and certain often 
ſurprize us like uncertain contingencies, My 
aunts have led me to moralize; you will excuſe 
them for it, when I: acquaint you, notwith- 
ſtanding Sir Violet May-dew had ſpent. every; 
_ thilling of his wife's fortune, they bequeathed: 
me forty thouſand pounds, being both. carried off 
by the ſame fever. I ſhall write to you again 
moro, in the mean time remain 


affeRQionately,, | / 
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From the Same, to the Same. 


MY DEAR- MADAM, - 
| am happy you approve of my letters: 
When I declare that I e rife weodtel opinton 
you, none will miſtruſt my ſincerity, and all 
vill applaud* my diſcernment; but you cannot 
apreſs your zeal for any friend at ſo high a - 
ite, without riſquing the world's opinion of 
ir jodgnen t. 
The flip. I had made, by eloping from the 
maſquerade, was well known; my aunts them! 
tres had promulged it, partly out of a deſire 
if talking, and partly out of revenge, becauſe. I 
ns taken from them; it had, therefore, be- 
me the general diſcourſe, and had ſerved to 
nder their own abſurdities more conſptcuouſly 
paring, If we have no good to ſay of young 
fople, or thoſe dependent on the world, we 
&uld be ſilent; but to ſpeak ill, and declaim 
inſt a young girl of fourteen, is the height of 
Melty 3} her character is at that time not com- 
— formed, and ſhe' may afterwards be total - 
lifferent from the ideas formed of her at that 
u period. The voice of ſatire is not to ex- 
erate, but amend; and ſhould never be per- 
ml, IF it be, it may make an impartial per- 
luſpeQ; that the ſatiriſt has a natural ſpleen 
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to gratify, which may be as great a fault in iin, 
as any of thoſe which he pretends to expoſe and 
cenſure in others. 

Had I fallen into other hands who might 
have imprudently acquainted me with. the thou- 
ſand creadful ſtories circulated concerning me; 
I am fearful it might have driven me 5 deſpair; | 
or led me to ſuppoſe what is generally the aſe, 
that I had nothing to hope from the word. 

Lady Filmer knew better; the W 
theſe reports, and thought it neceſſgry-toy intro- 
duce me ſooner. into company on that accou 
and took particular care I ſhopld-always bg with 
| other young ladies; of. 'the ſtricteſ. propmety,apd 

ecorum. Notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages 

oven fortune, beſide what it, wag-naturalt 0 

ſuppoſe my.father would give me, -Procuredqu« 
ſome very, good offers of marriage. A Whig 
| rejeQed without the ſmalleſt hefitatien. 

There were two, however, wha I, found 
very. difficult, to diſcharge z,.zhe fi firſt was, 4 
Worthy, the' ſon of my father's. partner, bre 
up by him to the ſame. buſineſs, and who, fu 
ceeded him in his early. youth; and in a litt 
time diſtinguiſhed } himſelf, mot only, by his kno 
ledge, in trade, but, alſo; by his probity of hear 
and generoſity of utument,, Nor was . 
cient in. perſonal accompliſhments; his- 
was remarkably agreeable, his. addreſs. Engg 
ing; and no pains had been ſpared i in giving hi 
the advantage of a genteel education. A dece 
chearfulneſs made his converſation as lively al 
agreeable, | as it was uſeful and inſtruQing— 
was ever in good humour, always, the, f 


| ture, to, whom he. could. afford comſort or reli 


He heard berg thing patiently, and was not? 
: "on 
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either to miſtake or ſuſpect; his own great can- 
bor diſpoſing him to put the beſt conſtruction, 
ad to judge the moſt favourably of all perſons 
nd all things. He was never imperious or aſ- 
fuming, and though he had a ſuperior judgment 
o moſt men, yet he never dictated to others. 
And as no man had obſerved human nature more 
arefully, or could judge better; ſo none made 
larger allowances for the frailties of mankind. 
tan be did. His maxim was, that no man can 
Wcend below himſelf in doing any; thing, which 
nay contribute, to protect, an innocent perſon z 
e ſpent annually a third of his income in acts of 
eneficence. My other lover was a baronet: 
is chief merit conſiſted in being a chapperon to 
ll the Signoras at the opera-houſe, and this 
lone was ſufficient to fix my averſion, Mr. 
Worthy poſſeſſed my higheſt eſteem; and as L 
ally believed he ſincerely loved me, I unfolded: 
him the real ſituation of my heart. 
He was affe ed by my relation, even unto 
urs; and the regard I felt for him was ſuch, 
at I even thought, though I could never marry 
other than the object of my affections, yet 
that would hurt his mind, I would willingly 
main ſingle. He ſoon convinced me of the 
ly of his reaſoning, and that the ſource of it 
d ſprung from the erroniouſneſs of my former 
dies ; which by his excellent converſation he 
nys endeavoured to remove. +] 
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ves a mortal wound by the hand of Soly= 
u; Edward, inflamed with revenge, as well 
| as 
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as concern for Gildippe, is agitated between 
the two different objects. The poet deſcribes 
bim, endeavouring to gratify both at once; 
applying his right hand againſt Solyman, the 
object of his reſentment, and his left to ſupport 
his wife, the object of his love. This ſobhec 
I had attempted to paint, and it was ſaid with 
tolerable ſucceſss Mr. Worthy was one da 
admiring the beauties of it to my father, when 
Sir Joe Contefte entered. He" was perfeal 
aſtoniſhed; when informed it was my perfor 
mance, and had always conſidered me ſv-inani 
mate, that it was ſcarcely poſſible F ſhould hav, 
any ideas of the paſſions I had there ſo well ex 
preſſed. I enjoyed his ſurprize, and was de 
termined to add to it; my muſical powers ha- 
never attracted him; he had never heard 

ſing or play; 'I therefore ſat down to my harp 
ficord, and ſung and played: ſome of the mo 
favourite Italian ſongs, in which I quaverell ot 
. the' feelings of my heart in exact time. 

He now, I believe, began really to like m. 
for I had taken off ſome of his Signoras; a 
was expreſſing his admiration, when we we 
ſurpriſed by a' violent' noiſe in the hall. M 
Worthy, went to ſee what it was; when 
turning he acquainted us, is was only a foret 
ſervant, who inſiſts Sir, (addreſſing himſelf 
my father) that you are a ſurgeon, and yo 
people are fo angry at it, that they ſeem inclin 
to knock the poor fellow down, As Sir] 
Concette had intreated another ſong, I was g. 
for it to my muſic repoſitory, when looking 
the ſtranger in the hall, I ſcreamed and alm 
fainted away. Lady Filmer flew to me, 
procuring me every aſſiſtance, after ſome | 
time 1 could only. ſay to her, dear Mad: 
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the ſtranger 4s the | Prince's ſeruani, and burſt 
into tears. My father took ithe man! inta a 
room by himſelf; poor Worthy f aſſiſted Lady 
Filmer in recoveting me, from the agitation of 
ſpirits I had been thrown into; while the Baro- 
pet cooly ſaid, © This is very extraordinary 
land ſeemed to- think) this girl 35 not ſo great a 
fool as I thought. I do not under ſtand all this; 
| have miſtaken her character.“ Making a 
bow, he ran down ſtairs, whipping the rails 
with a ſmall ſwitch; all the way be went, as he 
was going to Tide in Piccadilly and St. James's 
e ff 01 7 and 
My father found the man half drunk, who 
poke very bad Engliſh, but had in his hand, 
extracted from the Jiſt of baronets, the names 
ind reſidences/ of every one of the name of John; 
and ſaid, An pleaſe your honour, I know I 
im drunk, but I could not help it, ces. fautes de 
nes affaires le pauvre Prince ſeroitmort; if I do 
ot bring him news de Mademoiſelle. As my 
ther underſtood from this man, that my lover 
nas the Prince de Sols; and that his father; the 
Duke de Crui, was actually come over with 
lim, to endea vour to find me out, though by my 
precipitate departure he only knew 1 was the 
faughter. of a Sir John; this accounted for the 
krvant's miſtake. Their denying my father's 
tame, might have excluded mel ever rom hap- 
pneſs! On what ſlender accidents does our feli- 
aty depend ? My father waited on the Duke that 
lternoon. I foon ſaw my lover—and every 
bing was ſoon . concluded” to my ſatisfaction, 
cept the tender regret I felt for Mr. Worthy. 
hen a woman has once ſaid I Jove, hath the 
it laid every thing it her power to ſay ? Can 
he do wrong in repeating it, or in Proving by 


. 
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her conduct the ſincerity: of ſuch a declaration? 


Many young ladies will hurry a man into à con- 
ſumption before they will give him their hands. 
After our marriage I ſtayed a few months in 
London: and then went to Paris; my father-in- 
lzw's almoſt conftant attendance on the late King, 


confined us there, If you expected any love 
ſcenes, you ſee Thong are N pee Dryden 


obſerves, + | IIS 
zien n a "i Imperfect ſounds, s, 
And nonſenſe ſhall be eloquence" in love. 
Wer you to Terence 8 Pamphilus, i in 1 the 
fifth ſcene: of the firſt act. Pamphilus's atteſta- 
tion of love to Myſis is very affecting, and the 
relation of the eircumſtances ſo ſolemn, ſerious, 
and pathetic, that nothing in Leer N the 
ancients are reckoned equal to it. 
But far more difficult would it be for me; to 
delineate my dear huſband's conduct to me in 
every circumftance, ſince that happy day I be- 
came his wife. I am writing no romance, and 


the truth. ſo far exceeds: credibility, that I will 


not attempt the deſcription; let it ſuffice to ſay 
that theſe laſt eighteen years have been an inva- 
riable ſcehe of tenderneſs, complacency, and at- 
tention; always happy to prevent my wiſhes, 
and ever exalting me for imaginary en 
moſtly ere e cheriſhed: 'by I 
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As you [requeſt me to give 1 5 opinion on 
dreſs, I comply with your deſire. Our innate- 
conſciouſneſs prepludes the neceſſity of inculcat- 
ed iuch'trifling attentions to our ſex, as a late 
noble author repeatedly urges to his fon.” An 
elegant mind is a ſufficient monitor, and will al- 
ways exclude what is offenſive to delicacy. The 
opinions of men of great abilities, are reſpeQable- 
before they have given their reaſons for them 
but afterwards they arg upon a level with the! 
opinions of other men: for they wil depend 
then upon reaſon for:their ſupport, not DING 
authority of the characte. 
The ſpeculations of the great, however, de- 
krve attention; for if they teach us nothing 
real, they will at leaſt teach us, by their devia- 
tions from reaſon : always to conſide in the recti- | 
tude of our own. It is not for our ſex to ad- 5 
nire this author; he places them throughout his 
vork in a deſpicable point of view, therefore 1 
fall ſay no more of him. Trifling as dreſs may 
appear to ſome people, in my opinion it is of 1 in- 
nite conſequence; inſomuch that I ſhall apply 
wit, what Mr. Addiſon ſaid! of dancing," That 
1. perſon cah dreſs: well, that is 40 ſay, with a 
e | thorough | 
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its adjuſtments. As dreſs is a ſcience in this a 


without the lat. Excellence in every thing, in 
dreſs, in poetry, in painting, and all the fine 
arts, depends on ſimplicity ; yet ſimplicity alone 


be at no loſs for its exerciſe. The finer a per- 


for the modeſty and gravity: of his. As a wo- 


of expoſing herſelf in this way. It therefore re- 


is neceſſary, as it has been ever eſteemed to con- 


For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 


But as we have every day ſome new convic- 
tion of the effects of appearance on the. minds of 


thorough propriety, who has not a good under. 
ftanding? „„ 5 LK 

Prepriety is diſtinguiſhable in adapting dreſi 
to the ſtatiqn and time of life; goad ſenſe in the 
c2conomical arrangement of it; and modeſty in 


a woman that does not avail herſelf of it Fo 


blame; as it-is ſo very eaſy a matter to attend to j 
ſhe muſt unite the moſt exquiſite delicacy with 
the utmoſt ſimplicity, qualities ſo far from be- 
ing incompatible, that the int cannot exiſt 


does not give it; choice is required, and there 
is in nature ſuch infinite variety, that taſte needs 


ſon is adorned, the mind appears the leſs, and 
ſerves only td illuſtrate natural blemiſhes: Plain 
dreſs for a plain man or woman, at leaſt implies 
modeſty... Caligula was as ridiculous for the 
ſoftneſs of his habit, as; Auguſtus was admired 


man's dreſs is compoſed of many more articles 
than a man's, ſhe has ſtill a greater opportunity: 


quires on her part, a ſtricter attention; which 


vey a ſtriking emblem of the mind: 
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people, it is innocent for thoſe in ſubordinate 
ſituations, to avail themſelves of it, by making 
as good a figure as: poſſible, ſuitable to their £17- 


cumſtances, 


— 


am{tances, and ſituations. Quin aſſerted, he 
could not afford to go plain. But they muſt be- 
nate of not permitting artificial deſires of any 
lind to deprive them of the power of relieving. 
the poor. And ought never to forget, that 
hough life hath its venal trifles, yet they ceaſe 
o be innocent when they zencroach upon its 
more important coneerns. 
Diogenes obſerving that the inhabitants of 
Athens treated trifles with gravity, rattled his 
ub about the ſtreets, to ſnew them his thoughts 
gf their behaviour. But the women, in this 
eſpect, have been ſufficiently imitated: by the 
nen in all ages, and in none ſo much as the pre- 
ent. You , may remember the young Roman 
knights, on whom Pompey had placed all his 
hopes, turned, their backs at Pharſalia, for fear 
of being wounded in their pretty faces: and Ju- 
renal blames the effeminacy - of the judges for 
their delicate dreſs, painting their eye-brows, 
wearing ſilks, and conſulting the glaſs. 
Alexander was ſo anxious to tranſmit a fa- 
rourable idea of his looks to poſterity, that he 
permitted none to draw his, picture, or form his 
ſtatue, but Apelles and Lyſippus. The Spar- 
an Ageſilaus (conſcious of his bad figure) would 
never ſuffer any picture or ſtatue of him to be 
taken ; and Hortenſius, the Roman orator, ſpent 
half the day in admiring and dreſſing himſelf. 
Julius Ceſar uſed to wear the laurel to con- 
ea his baldneſs; and Ferdinand, King of Spain, 
conſtantly wore gloves, to conceal a defect in 
dis hands. Does not the army in general owe 
4s being filled with ſo many gallant young men, 
to the . tine cloaths, more than that of 
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Kitle ? as it has been often} faid, the preroga- 
ure of a captain (which is every thing above a 
Vor. II. K 


ſerjeant, 
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ſerjeant, and below a major) 1 is to dreſs. as fi 
as his taylor will let him. 

| I think too great a neglect of dreſs, a wor 
fault, if poſſible, than running into that 
over- dreſſing; where beauty periſhes through 
miſtake as'miſerable as that of the Roman virgi 
ſmothered under Gallic ſhields, inſtead of fe 
ceiving the trinkets ſhe had 8 e wh: as 
reward of her treaſon. _ 

Mr. Shenſtone ſays, apparel ſhould be ric 
in the ſame proportion as it is gay, it otherui 
carries the appearance of ſomewhat unſubſta 
tial; in other words, of a een deſite tha 
ability to make a figure. li i e 

We muſt not deviate very much, as I hinte 
before, from the faſhions : if a fool's cap werf 
faſhionable, ſhe would be a fool who did nc 
wear it ; and thoſe who will not conform to th 
cuſtom of the country where they reſide in thei 
dreſs, the mob ſurvey as if _— were come 
triumph over them. 

Indecency does not n in the Ante 6 
the ſingularity, Yet although we ſhould t 
above ſingularity, we will nevertheleſs, in thing 
we think right, be governed by our own rule 
which are the laws of reaſon and convenience. 

Now, as ſelf- love, and the flattery of others 
when we are in an exalted ſtation, render u 
blind to the alteration that years make on ou 
perſons; the adapting dreſs to our time of life 

is the point in which people are moſt likely t 
err; hence the ridiculous old women, you an- 
I uſed to note at the drawing-room, whom | 
ſpite of nature, and their climacteric, are de 
- termined to enjoy eternal ſpring, and ſhine fort! 
in their ſilver ſilks, uin, with ue -green 
laylock, and pink; - :' 1.5 wh 
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The ſame author remarks, that perſons are. 
chemimes miſled in regard- to their choice of 
dreſs, by attending to the beauties. of colours, 
rather than ſelecting ſuch colours as ny, in- 
creaſe their own beauty. oy 

You may remember how much we adenine 
the Ducheſs of - „ who does not think it 
ſuitable to her character, to be ſitting an hour 
under the hands of a friſeur, to have her vene- 
table grey hairs tricked out to the taſte of the 
times. Although her good ſenſe ſees the ne- 
ceſſity of ſuch a ſubmiſſion in young people, in 
whom any ſingularity would be eſteemed an un- 
happy emblem of their minds; her own: appa- 
rel, and the colours of it, are always adapted 
to her age: ſhe is particularly nice in her linen; 


and the articles of her dreſs are compoſed of as 
little variety as poſſible, to preclude the attention 


it may require. Faſhion (I have often obſerved), 5 


altering - annually around her, affects her not; 
ſhe invariably remains the fame reſpeQable and 
revered perſon ; and, though her rank in life 
obliges her to go to court, no flounces, chevaux 


de frize, nor any of thoſe redundancies, does 


ſhe ever think neceſſary. While our amiable 
Queen (I write as an Engliſh-woman}, who is 


Pd 


perfect miſtreſs of propriety : herſelf, I am con- 


vinced,' only admires her the more for it; an 
air of dignity diſtinguiſhes her perſon, and every 


virtue is engraven in indelible characters on her 
countenance. She is humble to her inferiors, 
never forgetting her advanced age, and thinking 

it high time to ſlacken the reins of pride, and to 
wave all ſublunary diſtinctions, when they are 
near being at an end between her and the mean- 
eſt perſon breathing. EE: 
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This Lady T have ſelected for my model many 
years ago, with a few exceptions, on account of | 
circutnftances. I make. no doubt, but you will 
wiſh to do the ſame; but in order to accom | 
pliſh that deſire, you muſt not poſtpone your 
| Intentions, as people do the practice of religion, 
to a more advanced age, but begin now. As I have 
painted the difficulty of our ever knowing our- 
ſelves, after you are thirty, dreſs always five 
. years older than you really are; that is, in the 
manner of thoſe of that age. It is a maxim of 
prudence, to leave things before they leave us. 
There are three other Ladies at the Engliſn 
Court, whoſe ſtyle of dreſs I was greatly plea- 
ſed with: the Counteſs of Ale, for her 
unaffected ſimplicity, Lady S—ds and Lady 
P—m, for their elegance and propriety. 
But whilſt we think it of our intereſt to re- 
commend ourſelves to the world, becauſe we may 
probably live ſo many years in it; the ſame 
prudence muſt determine us, never to loſe ſight 
of our eternal concerns! What are fame, wealth, 
and admiration, when compared with the ex- 
pectations of a being without end? How poor 
will theſe things appear to us at our laſt hour? 
how joyful will thoſe be, who have led honeſt 
and virtuous lives, and travelled to Heaven 
through the rougheſt ways of poverty, affliction, 
and contempt? It may be conceived, what im- 
menſe advantage it may be of, to have endea- 
voured, even in this imperfe&t ſtate, to get our 
minds opened by the acceſſion of new ideas, to 
have habituated ourſelves to examine, to com- 
pare, to reflect, and diſtinguiſh. It is evident, 
that all theſe exerciſes of the underſtanding muſt 
be abſolutely neceſſary in any future ſtate 'what- 
ever, for ennobling our minds. 1 
— $ 
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As they fay the tongues of dying men enforce 
attention, like deep harmony, I ſhall, therefore, 
have recourſe to that of. a few of thoſe eminent 
men, diſtinguiſhed in their lives by their talents, 
addreſs, and politics, which, beſt diſcover the 
real ſituation, of earthly things, becauſe the mind. 
muſt then be more free from. prejudice, and: 
every ſecret human bias, than ever it was before. 
Philip III. King of Spain, ſeriouſly reflecting 
upon the life he had led in the world, cried out 
upon his death-bed, *Ah h how happy were I, 
had I ſpent theſe twenty-three years that I have 
held my kingdom, in a retirement.“ 
Cardinal, Wolſey's ſpeech, on his. death-bed,, 
is well known: ang, Cardinal Richelieu, after 
he had given law to all Europe, died in great 
horror, on account of many things he ſaid he 
had done in his life-time, from that which they 
call reaſons of ſtate. And here I muſt obſerve, 
Cicero's Offices prove that nothing is uf, but 
what is juſt. The man, ſays he, who reaſons, 
that this is juſt, but that is. expedient, erroneouſ- 
ly dares to ſeparate what nature has cemented, 
which 1s the fource of all fraud and iniquity. 
Cardinal Mazarine having made religion ſub- 
ſer vient to the ſecular intereſt, diſcourſing with 
a Sorbonne doctor, concerning the immortality 
of the ſoul, and a man's eternal ſtate, ſaid in an 
agony of mind, weeping, © O my poor ſoul, 
whither wilt thou go?” | 8 
Sir John Maſon, privy-counſellor to King 
Henry VIII. upon his death-bed, delivered him- 
ſelf to thoſe about him as follows : *I have 
| ſeen five Princes; I have been privy-counſellor 
to four ; I have ſeen thoſe things that are moſt 
worthy of obſervation in foreign parts; and have- 
been preſent at moſt foreign tranſaticns for 
= a thirty 
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thirty years together; and have learned this 
after fo many years experience, that ſeriouſneſs 
is the greateſt wiſdom, temperance the beſt 

phuyſic, and a good conſcience the beſt eſtate: 
and were I to live again, I would change the 
Court for a cloiſter, my privy-counſellor's hurries | 
tor a hermit's retirement ; and the whole life! 
have lived in the palace, for one hour's enjoy- 
ment of God in the chapel. All things forſake 
me beſides my God, my duty, and my prayer [” 
Solomon long ago told us, that atter having 
ſought, and found, and taſted of all forts of 
pleaſures, he confeſſed, that beſides loving God, 
and ſerving him, all was vanity and vexation of 
ſpirit. . Yet the poet tells us, [ES 


The hoary foo), who many days 
Has ſtruggled with continual ſorrow, 
Renews his hope, and blindly lays _ 
_- The deſp'rate bett upon togmorrow ; 
_ To-morrow comes; tis noon, ttis night; 
This day, like the former flies, 
Yet on he runs to ſeek delight 
To-morrew, till to-night he dies. 


Shcu'd we not accuſtom ourſelves to think 
the greateſt part of our lives are already paſt; 
to contract our views and ſchemes ; and ſet 
light by a vain and tranſitory ſtate, with all its 
ſeductive enjoyments ? 55 

Farewell, my amiable friend: may your days, 
_ nevertheleſs, be many; © But bleſſed is he who 
a  _ _—_—_w re > . 


Tuer yours affectionately, | 
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From Lady FiLmER, to the Princeſs. 


My DEAR MADAM: 1:1 + i. 
BY our Bins does me Fest hogour in 
WT regretting you were not ſooner under my direc- 
ion; and you now ſo earneſtly requeſt my com- 
municating to you my plan of education, that F 
inſtantly comply, and hope it will be ſalutary to 
your young on 
The delicacy of modern education deſtroys the 
foundation of the native vigour and flexibility of- 
the human body: it is impoſſible to ſay what it 
may be brought to bear, if gradually inured to the 
intemperance of ſeaſons and climates, to hunger, 
thirſt, and fatigue. Before it has acquired a 
ſettled habit, we may give it any we pleaſe, 
without danger; but when once arrived at its 
full growth and conſiſtence, every alteration is 
dangerous, Notwithſtanding the variety of 
abſurd and - unnatural cuſtoms that prevailed 
among barbarous nations, they were not ſickly 
as we are, becauſe. the hardineſs of their conſti- 
tutions enabled theni to bear all exceſſes. Nor 
were they deformed; Mr. Hay ſays, in his 
Eſſay on Deformity, that Ratila is the only 
Lady among the ancients, who was Giſtinguiſh- 
IP ed. 
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ed for a hump-back. All that claſs of diſeaſe, 
which ariſe from catching of cold, on a ſudden 
check given to the perſpiration, is found only 
among civilized nations. An old Roman uſed 
to plunge into a river, whilſt in a profound ſweat, 
without fear, and without danger. An educa. 
tionequilly hardy, would render us proof: againſt 
every thing. The greater care we take to pre- 
vent catching cold, the more we become ſubjedt 
to it: the only precaution we can take, is to 
render ourſelves ſuperior to its influence. 
I here is a ſtriking inſtance of this/in the vigo- 
rpus conſtitutions of the children in Scotland, 
braced by the daily uſe of the cold-bath.; and 
till a farther proof of it in thoſe children, who 
go thinly clad, eſpecially of the poorer ſort in 
the Highlands, who remain without ſtocking 
and ſhoes in all ſeaſons. - The ſoftneſs and effe- 
minacy of modern manners have deprived us of 
our natural defence, againſt the diſeaſes moſt 
incident to our climate, and ſubject us to all the 
| inconveniences of a warm one; particularly to 
that weakneſs and morbid' ſenſibility of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem, which lays the foundation of moſt * 
of our diſeaſes, and deprives us, at the ſame 
time, of the ſpirit and reſolution” to ſupport 
r 35 
In Greece, no maxim ever more practically 
prevailed, than that ſloth. and inactivity were 
_ equally the parent of diſeaſes of the body, as of 
vices of the mind. When the body of a ſmith is 

enfeebled, his arms have greater ſtrength than 
thoſe of one of better health, and more vigo- 
rous conſtitution. In like manner is the mind 
ſtrengthened by application; and thoſe who 
never apply to any ſtudy, will ever remain in 2 

ſtate of childhood, liable to every A | 
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and ſuſceptible of every weakneſs, in the ſame 
manner as the body is affected with cold. 


At a certain age children are ſuſceptible of 


habit, though incapable of reaſon, at this 


period; therefore, they ſhould be accuſtomed to 
ſobmiſſion. By thus inculcating obedience, 
before they are able to ſpeak, one of the great- 


eſt difficulties. is ſubdued. 


For uſe can almoſt change the ſtamp of nature, 
And maſter even the devil, or throw him out, n 
With wond'rous poten eg. 


If parents manifeſt their affection to children, 
35 ſoon as they can be ſenſible of it, they will 
gain their ee which is the moſt effec- 
tual method. As ſoon as reaſon authorizes you, 
aſſume a deſpotic empire, and teach them 
never to appeal from your deciſions; and to fear 
nothing ſo much as being in diſgrace with them- 
ſelves on having done any thing to incur a juſt 
reproach from their parents; which they ſhould 
never make to their children, without, at the 
ſame time, rendering them ſenſible, that it is a 
pain which it is ungenerous in them to occaſion. 

A violation of truth, I would puniſh by four 
days baniſhment, but an acknowledgment of the - 
crime ſhould obtain forgiveneſs, This ſhould 
be the utmoſt of your ſeverity, Never have 
recourſe to the cruel cuſtom of beating, or. de- 
priving them of their meals; blows are too great 
a diſgrace to an ingenuous mind, and the want 
of food is inj urious to health. Manual correc- 
tion blunts the finer feelings of the ſoul, and 
weakens that ſenſe of ſname, which, at that 
age, is perhaps the ſtrongeſt guard of virtue. 
Children ſhould be puniſhed, as nearly as poſſible, 

„ - 3 5 | in 
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in the ſame manner as if they were arrived at 
{op of . diſcretion ;, that is to ſay, by remorſe, 
by ſhame, and by the loſs of the advantages of 
ſociety. Shame, that great engine of educa- 
tion, ſhould be employed with great ſparingneſ 
and attention, not to wear out the ſprings of it 
by too frequent uſe. LT Ep 
As ſoon as they are capable of refleQion, 
begin to form their minds, by inculcating ſuch 
principles as are certain and invariable:—theſe 
are tobe found in religion alone.—Y ou will firſt 
inſtru&t them in ſuch points of it as are intelliz 
gible to them; and, as their underſtandings 
ſtrengthen, you will explain it more fully.— 
It is certainly more reaſonable to expect a reli- 
gious education ſhould have a proper effect on 
a perſon's conduct, than that an uncultivated 
mind ſhould produce the fruits of virtue. But 
even good principles are not always a ſufficient 
ſecurity from deviation, when violent temptations 
aſſail; but theſe principles will foon influence 
an offender to a return of duty, and inſpire a 
ſtricter attention, to avoid future errors. | 
Though it is neceſſary to promote an emula- 
tion in children, yet the greateſt caution 1s 
requiſite to prevent it from degenerating into 
jealouſy. The beſt method to ſuppreſs envy or 
hatred, is to prefer the action without reſpeQ to 
the perſon. To preſerve the moſt ſcrupulous 
juſtice in rewards and puniſhments, and never 
to praiſe one child at the ex pence of the other. 
When a child is ſlighted or neglected, he grows 
ſullen and jealous, and is perhaps, in conſe- 
quence a misfortune to his family, a diſturbance 
to ſociety.— When this is the caſe, muſt not the 
fault originate with his parents? It ſhould be 
their particular care not to render themſelves 
C7 odious 
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70s b auſterities of temper, but to.s gain the, - 
E. of their children by ſuch indulgencies 

bare ſometimes una voidable. Reproof om. 
favourite author“) ſhould. not exhauſt. its 
prer upon petty failings ; let it watch diligently 
inſt the incurſions of vice, and leave foppery. 
ul futility to die of themſelves.” This eneral 
gon may be extended to children, Servants 
8 diametrically, oppoſite to this plan; ; their 
n paſſions and partialities enter into their 
miſhments- and rewards. It is; in the nurſery. 
here prejudices and falſe ideas are imbibed, 
hich it is ten to one if the grown-up man is 
xr afterwards able to eradicate. Thus betimes · 
key, with a barbarous folly, create the ſtrongeſt 
rerfion in the mind, to that which. Providence 

5 ordained; and with a ſuperſtitious weakneſs, . 
preſs the mind with a reluctance and contra- 
ion to the wiſdom, will, and unalterable 
kcrees of the Almighty.. A credulous nurſe, 

r governeſs, fills a child's head with ſtories of: 
polls and witches; or perhaps being frightened. 
emſelves at ſome reptile or inſect, they impart. 
ir terror to the child, by giving him circum- 
intial accounts of the malignant influence of 
boſe animals, which beiug illuſtrated by ex-- 
ples, they at laſt-make him believe ſuch crea- 
res are diſpenſers of life and death. Tender. 
thers,. on the contrary, think. a reſtraint upon: 
tir own: behaviour indiſpenſably neceſſary ; 

d to conceal their own faults from their chil- 
en, to appear the ſame at all times, and never 
\manifeſt the leaſt caprice or ſally of paſſion. 

bit this method coſts too much trouble, when 
bey are left to the care of the ſervant; ; the quick - 
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eſt way with them is; that of railing or ſtrikin 
to take the finalleſt trouble to diſguiſe their ou 
feelings. Whereas, ts bring them up by reaſo 
there muſt be a care, and an attention to the 
tempers and capacities; a delicacy of whi 
few teachers are capable. Fhe misſortune 
few mothers Have patience to take pains in th 
education of their children; this negligence ma 
be accounted for from their ignorance of t 
pleaſures which are united with theſe follicitude 
A fine Lady fearches after happineſs abroad 
while ſhe may enjoy at home the moſt affedin 
of all fenfations, by practiſing duties of the |; 
ie. nr ow 
What greater felicity can a fond mother po 
ſeſs, than in an eaſy familar manner, to give he 
children ſuch an inſight into hiſtory; ſuch a taſ 
for poetry, and other branches of literature,: 
may ſuit their genius and rank in life! Th 
great Cornelia, mother to the Gracchi, and Ar 
relia the mother of Auguſtus, did not diſdain th 
office. The firſt thing a girl is commonly taugb 
is to diſguiſe her ſentiments, to contradict t 
thoughts of her heart, and to utter all the ciy 
lies cuſtom approves of; and to efteem pric 
and ambition admirable” ingredients in a gente 
and virtuous education. Is it not better, 
teaching humanity, to inform her that to gi 
pain is immoral ; that ſhe will be equally culp 
dle in ſhocking a perſon's mind, as in racking b 
body; and that to pleaſe by her az7ions,"und u 
offend by her words, is neceſſary to render he 
amiable in ſociety ? Dean Swift ſays, * Who 
ever makes the feweſt perſons uneaſy, is the be 
bred in the company.” I need not obſerve it 
_ neceſſary, that girls ſhould be inſpired earl 


wil 
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with that reſerve which is becoming their age 


and fex. This requires conſtant attention; 


and for this reaſon an attentive mother. will ſtudy 


to find Gut their characters, and never prevent 
them (in private) from talking. The contrary 
method proceeds from cruelty and ignorance, 
by which the graces of the mind are ſtifled, and 


the fineſt period of our lives made one of tireſome = 


reſtraint. | „ 

I make no doubt but girls fo. educated, will 
be preferred to others of better fortunes, brought 
up in a different manner; for their good princi- 
ples, health, and ſtrength of mind, will prove 
more profitable than a more ample dower. To 
obſerve one's duties, one muſt know them, and 
be able to diſtinguiſh betwixt thoſe that are real 


and - thoſe that are merely nominal. Ma- 


ny ſuffer reproach, becauſe it is the cuſtom 


to call one thing right, and another, wrong, 


without tracing any thing to the bottom. One 
reaſon why men uſually have ſuch erroneous 
notions of things, is, becauſe they receive ge- 


neral rules, which yet have many exceptions ; 


or rather it is, becauſe they receive rules as uni- 


ver ſal which are only general; while, for want 


of knowledge and judgment, they do not make 
right diſtinctions between that part of a rule 
which muſt always be the ſame, and other parts 
which are liable to change. Ihe mind muſt 
always be impreſſed with ſound principles; 
cuſtom may give the appearance of virtue, ſolid 
knowledge can only give the reality. Hence we 


acquire exactneſs of thought, juſtneſs of action, 
and propriety of ſpeech; are enabled to diſtin- 
guiſh between truth and falſhood ; ande learn 
that true happineſs conſiſts not ſo much in en- 
larging our poſſeſſions, as in contracting our 
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I am exceedingly concerned to hear of the 
Prince's tendency to a conſumption; may the 
waters at prove ſalutary. As Heaven 
has fa voured you with every cireumſtance of 
human happineſs, perhaps, this allay may be 
neceſſary to fix your thoughts on a ſuperior feli- 
eity, and give you a full evidence of the vanity, 
of human events. I ever am, 


Fr Tour Highneſs's 
5: 1 71 i 7 


72 affectionate and 
ſincere friend, 
AuELIA FILMER:. 
$ 
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From the Same, to the Same. 


* i 
MY DEAR MADAM, 


Þ Hope this will find your Highneſs, and all 
your family, iu perfect health. Agreeable to 
your deſire, I continue my reveries. N 
There are many who think politeneſs a very 
trivial affair; but, if they reflect, they will be 
very ſoon convinced, that the tranquility, even 
felicity of our lives, depends as ſtrongly on ſmall 
things as on great, of which men may be eaſily 
convinced, if they but refleQ how much unea- 
ſineſs they have experienced from croſs acci- 
| dents, although they related to but trifles ; and 
at the ſame time remember, that diſquiet is the 
greateſt evil, from whatever cauſe it may ariſe. 
True politeneſs 1s founded on goodneſs ; it muſt 
therefore conſiſt, in ſpeaking to every perſon in 
the language he knows beſt : to give attention to 
him is not merely to be filent ; but we muſt an- 
ſwer what is required of us. We ought never 
to contradiꝭt, except in defence of ourſelves and 
abſent friends. It is a polite and amiable prac- 
tice to make ſome excuſe for another; even in 
thoſe caſes where you are apprehenſive he may 
be juſthy blamed, e | 


* 


— 
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f We ought ſeldom to ſpeak of ourſelves; but 

it is a duty to bear this fault in others, and an in- 
diſpenſable obligation where people are unfor- 


tunate. There are many who tire us with their 


talking, and others by their ſilence. The one 


exhauſts our ſpirits, and the other our patience, 


A medium ſhould be obſerved between the in- 
diſcretion of making others hear us always, and 
the ſupercilious pleaſure which ſome take in 


keeping a profound ſilence. I believe however, 


we repent ten times we have ſpoken, for once 


that we have been filent. Yet I by no means 


like the maxim of ſecond thoughts being beſt, It 
may ſuit a crafty politician “, but I can by 


no means approve of it for youth—the former 


nature diQtates, art the latter; for we are by 
farts what we are by nature, being at fuch 
times off our guard. Third thoughts (it has 


been obſerved) often coincide with the firſt, and 
are generally the beſt grounded. Un c@ur 


fſerre (ſays Mrs Griffith) would diſguſt me, 
though the poſſeſſor had ten thouſand amiable 
qualities; life is ſhort, but were an antideluvi- 


an, I ſhould not think it worth while to ſeek for 


a heart, that is wrapped up in a hundred and 
fifty envelopes.” It is true, that the love of en- 
tertaining, and the vanity of being liſtened to 
with eagerneſs, may lead young. people of viva- 


city to expoſe what prudence ſhould oblige them 


to conceal.—Yet where there is a good under- 
ſtanding, a little experience will lead them to 
get the better of this folly ; people ſeldom ſpeak 


* Read Sophocles Philocletes. The dialogue 
betwixt Philocletes and Neoptolemus, is the mo 
complete ſyſtem of diſſimulation 1 ever read, except 


a late nobleman's Letters to his Son. 1 
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n of themſelves, but when they ha ve * good 


7 chance of being contradicted. 


As to the offence we may give others im cow⸗ 5 
verſation, I ſhould ſuppoſe it hardly poſſible for 
an elegant mind to produce any thing contrary 


to delicacy. But if from the warmth of temper 
incident to youth, a young lady has exceeded 


the due limiis of propriety; let her go to the 


fountain head, and correct her heart, not her 
tongue, When, if ſhe is directed b reaſon hs 


duct ſhe will make an acknowledgment of her 
fault, Think (ſays ſome author) when you are 
enraged at any one, what would become of your 
ſentiments ſhould: he die during the diſpute. A 
nan ſhould never bluſh to confeſs that he is in 


froves that he is wiſer to-day than he was yeſ- 
itory won; great minds ſubmit not to the 
neanneſs of being . poſitive in error. On any 


(han to put yourſelf in the party's place, which 
nll obviate a great deal of jealouſies and little 
eſentments you may be ſenſible of towards 
hem; and to put others in ours, conſiderably 
bates the pride and haughtineſs of ourſelves. 
You remember Lady S 
much as a young lady, was ſhe to be admired } 
ler converſation was gay with innocence, ſen- 
ble with eaſe; ſhe poſſeſſed politeneſs with ſin- 
ety; and the modeſty of her diſcourſe, whilſt 
added a luſtre to truth, furniſhed alſo an ex- 
ale for her errors. I have often been-tempted 
day to her what the queen of Sweden faid to 
ademoiſelle Le Fevre, © With fach an un- 
ultanding are you not aſhamed to be ſo hand- 


and open to conviction, an a review of her con- 


e wrong; for by making ſuch confeſſion, nge 
tday. An error gracefully acknowledged is a2 


xcafion of this kind, nothing more is neceſſary 


| 1— —, how | 


ſome”? 
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ſome”? Without theſe attentions, -young people 
ſeldom pleaſe in converſation : their knowledge | 
muſt be' very limited, which commonly render 
them poſitive in their aſſertions. There are in- 
Ts deed ſome few penetrating minds, with whom a 
| ſhort introduction has the effect of a long infor- 
mation, and who from the little they fee, ima- 
gine all that can be ſeen; but theſe inſtances are 
very rare. 1 5 OS. en 
I have already obſerved, in our correſpon- 
dence, that a change in dreſs is neceſſary as we 
advance in life; but of how much greater con- 


ſequence is the addreſs? Unaffected modeſty, 
unſuſpecting innocence, and amiable ſincerity, 
ſoftneſs, exquiſite ſenſibility, and. tenderneſs of 
heart, are the characteriſtics of youth: but in 
middle life theſe muſt undergo material changes. 
W hat formerly was agreeable gaiety would now: 

be levity; to be admired might then be a young 
| lady's defire, to deferve reſpe& is now her duty. 
One is as eaſy as the other and a woman is 
very blind to- her intereſt, who thinꝶs ſhe loſes 
by the exchange. Hitherto, from being accuſ- 
tomed to feel nothing in her heart but what was 
ſtritlyhonourable, ſhe was above all diſguiſe; and 
had ſometimes d:/covered what ſhe ought to have 
concealed, having not then ſeen enovgh of the 
world to be humbled-at a diſcovery of her own 
credulity. Her  artleſſneſs and ſincerity, mull 
now be tinctured with worldly prudence; he 
had before judged others by herſelf, diſtruſt i 
not natural to a virtuous: mind: can thoſe poſi 
bly ſuſpe& deceit who find themſelves. incapabl 
of practiſing it? Credulity is the common fall 
ing of inexperienced virtue. She may nor 
with dignity, as welk as virtue, cenſure a dau 
entendre, though it was not conſiſtent boy 
1 i= 7 WI 
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jith the amiable timidity, that feminine reſerve, 
tbich gives ſuch charms to extreme. youth. - 
There are many occaſiens where ladies of deli- 
acy are put to the bluſh. Affected ignorance 

an never be graceful, or a proof of delicacy : 

n the contrary, a woman of virtue would be — 
unting to her character, if ſhe had not cou- 
ge enough to expreſs her reſentment of any 
icourſe that is meant as an inſult to modeſty, _ 
ut in this, as in every other ſpecies of conver- 
ition, it is the underſtanding which muſt direct, | 
regarding times, tempers, and occaſions. As 

e ſhould adopt the ſtyle of our writing to the 

pacity of the perſon to whom it is addreſled, | 
ſhould we our manner of acting; for as per- | 
ns of inferior underſtanding will miſconcei ve ö 
0 perhaps, ſuſpect ſome ſophiſtry from an | 
kzance of expreſſion which they cannot com- EE | 
end, ſo perſons of inferior ſentiments, will | 
ably miſtake the intention, or even ſuſpect | 
aud from a delicacy of acting, which they — 
ut hearts to feel. If a lady poſſeſſes any ſu- | 
Nor talents natural or acquired, they muſt not . = 
near with all their luſtre to dazzle the eyes, 
confound the underſtanding : one of diſtin- 
ed abilities ſeems obliged to ſome terms of | | 
Weſcenſion, as a tax on her genius. The 
wurſe of ſome people is like the ſtars, which | 
ſe little light, becauſe they are ſo high. — 


L WW facility ſhe can deſcend to their apprehen- | 
hen they cannot mount up to her's. But —— 
ſſnuſt not ſeem to be the effect of a deſigned 


leſcenſion; for this is ſtill more mortify ing 
hide than the other. It has been obſerved, 
[nothing offends more than explaining things 
particularly in our converſation z where more =_ 
Kant than meets the ear, it is always a com- = 
3 pliment 
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pliment to the ſagacity of the company; whict 
will render you at leaſt not arrogant to thoſe whe 
do not underſtand you; to the others, it is prett 
much the ſame; it is probable. they will b. 
pleaſed at your giving them the credit of wh; 
they are ignorant of. This obſervation howeveg 
I ſhould ſuppoſe can only extend to a few, whoſ 
ſuperiority muſt be univerſally acknowledged be 
fore they can flatter people's ſelf-love, by addin 
as Socrates. adviſed Alcibiades, to conſider þ 
hearers as ſo many cabbage-ſtalks. The he 
judges have obſerved that the ſureſt way t 
pleaſe, is not to ſay what may be ſaid, but t 
make way for others to do it. Horace, ſay 
« A well bred man ſhould: maſk; his ſtrengt 
and artfully affect weakneſs. in a diſpute, rat 
than excite the rancour of his antagoniſt.” O 
converſation ſhould appear always natural, a 
ſuggeſted by the occaſion, not ſtrained; nor p 
meditated: if we deliver our reaſons with eq 
ſimplicity and accurcacy we ſhall be cloquent 
Hut above all things let us never loſe fight of 
conſtant maxim: Nor too little, no 
— OT g 
Nature pleaſes, affe ctation di/puſis. Ap 
ſon of good ſenſe will eaſily diſcern, What will 
agrecable to the company. It is as ridiculc 
by the force of ſuperior knowledge, os affeò 
language, to expect to gain the attention 0 
mixed company, as it would be to catch an 
of deer by the beat of drum. Moſt people 
frightened by the name of argument, and 
ſooner convinced by a happy turn, or a qu 
repartee, than by a clear demonſtration. 90 
from pleaſing, a woman of learning is recko 
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ne of the meſt ridiculous creatures in nature; 


jeſence, muſt render her highly diſguſting, as 
ii muſt baniſh from their converſation all that 


freedom, gaiety, and eaſe, in which they would 
uturally indulge "themſelves before people of 


f wiſdom. The eaſe and ſweets of ſocial in- 


tercourſe, are only to be enjoyed among thoſe 


who are as heedleſs and unguarded as our- 
ZA | „„ 

There are ſome people who priding themſelves 
dn being particular, view nothing in the ſame 
light with the 3 mankind. They 
i#e& this ſingularity to ſhew the depth of their 
inder ſtanding, Which would not have it ſup- 
poſed they could be impoſed on. I always ſet 
uch have their own way. If we accurately ob- 
krve the humours of mankind, there is nothing 


which ſooner, or more certainly provokes a man, 


than the giving a check to his deſires and ineli- 
nations even in the moſt trifling affair. It muſt 
de confeſſed, however, it requires patience when 
ve are connected with e 8 


A ſort of men, whoſe viſages 
Do cream and mantle like a ſtandi 
And do a wilful ſtiltneſs entertain, 
With purpoſe to be dreſt in an opinion 
Of wiſdom, 'gravity, profound conceit; 
Or who ſhould ſay, ** I am Sir Oracle, | 
And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark!“ 


og pool, 


The being abſent: in company is inexcuſable 
lecauſe it creates offence. Lord Cheſterfield 
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ys to his. ſon, A man never is ab/ent, either 


n preſence of a man he fears, or a woman he 
ines,” The ſame may be faid to the want 1 
| a 
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all attentions, A, Gellius mentions. a remark; 
able inſtance how much the Romans were off 
fended with a man for gaping before the Cen 
ſors, for which he would have been ſevere]; 
puniſhed, had he not declared upon oath he dif 
it voluntarily, and that it was a kind of diſeaſe] 
J have only now to add, it is to be regretted tha 
ſcandal, like irreligion, gives too great a reliſl 
to people? s enjoy ments; but the cenſorieus for 
get, that in artfully deſcribing the, characters 0 
others, they undeſignedly diſptay their. own, 
have ſeldom heard a woman talk with violence 
(on the unfortunate, of her own ſex) who wat 
either of an eſtabliſhed, or unſuſpicious charac 
ter. Cenſure is a diſeaſe of the mind, which 
owes its riſe to a crinſinal curioſity of liteningt 
ſtories, and an ill-natured credulity in ſuch re 
Ports as tend to the diſreputation of others ; anc 
in a great meaſure owes its birth to man's con 
ſciouſneſs of his own ſecret corruptions. 'Yo 
are too amiable for me to fear any thing of thi 
kind from you; let me only intreat you, as | 
know your high and Juſt ideas of right and wrong 
to ſoften the ſeverity of your virtue in the cake 
of other perſons. 
They are only the pretended. votaries of vir 
tue, who are inflexible . to penitent. offenders 
Real goodneſs is never ſevere, but delights | 
| perceiving a return to virtue. And indeed hou 
can we reaſonably expect we of our out 
faults if we refuſe it to other? 


Make not thy ſports abuſes ; ; * the © 
e feeds on dung, is coloured 1 
is 1. 6 1A Hassiur 
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Let us, my amiable friend, reſpect ourſelves, 
and cultivate in us a charitable diſpoſition of 
mind. If people attended to what is amiſs in 
themſelves, they would be leſs at leiſure, to re- 
mark on the conduct of others, We had better 
find - out one fault in ourſelves than ten in any 
pee - Ä | 1 
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I ever am your Highneſs's 


affectionate friend, | 
nd humble ſervant 
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Tx Prince De la Rotel, Lond F. 


merit that can: diſtinguiſn a human being. The 


The Ducheſs's character in regard to men 1s 


virtue which could endear her to ſociety, and 
has ſufficiently proved what you once ſaid of her 


and was carried home one day lately to dine 


cy: not like certain fine ladies, who are enrag- 
ed if their huſbands bring in an unexpected 
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From Lady FIL MER, to Lady Bavcs, 


t 


| DEAR MA DAM, „ 


with Mr. Trueman, dined here yeſterday, _ 
Mr. Trueman, in my opinion, poſſeſſes every 


manly beauty of his perſon, the elegance of his 
manners and politeneſs of his addreſs, can only 
be equalked by the extent of his learning, the 
profundity of his knowledge, and his innate 
modeſty. But as the Prince and this gentleman 
are to accompany Lord F to Scotland, you 
will ſee them all at Bruce-hill in their way. 


unimpeachable; but ſhe is defective in every 
that ſhe has no heart. - Lord F. knew 
Mr. Finlay abroad, has a great reſpect for him, 
with him; he ſaid Lady Julia was dreſſed with 


the utmoſt neFtneſs, waiting to receive him, 
whom ſhe welcomed with a ſmile of complaces- 


gueſt, without previouſly informing them, that 
they be enabled to provide a ſacrifice for their 
; Y 1 oon 


1 * r. Erk In: ay 


"ns 2 E Lady Julia, faid Lord |" WIRE 

xeived me with the utmoſt chearfulneſs : the 
nde indeed ſome apology for their ſtyle of liy- 
ig, but it was politely turned as a compliment 

omy friendſhip, which ſhe {aid could carry me 
there I was:ſure of being-fo ill entertained. - In 
he courſe of :converſation, I endea voured (added 
Lord FZ hto make an apology for the 
lucheſs's behaviour to her Ladyſhip.“ She 

niled, and anſwered, “ Vou will pardon me, 
y Lord ; but I muſt have a very great- eſteem 
br any perſon, before they can hurt my mind 
ly their neglect. The po lays, 0 
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I ou ſoothe pot, therefor hurt not. 

ſ ho are two views es, Is mama from human 
nperfections: the faults of others: may teach us- 
pence 3 and our own-humility.”? “ 

Lord F=—— agrees entirely with my ſon in his 

pinion of Mr. Druce, who ſucceeded Mr. 
Tryeman with his Grace when Lord Dacres, 
ud has even fince:been his boſom friend. 1 aſk- 
d them gravely, how they could reconcile their 
pod opinion of him, with his practice, as he 
Kapts himſelf. to every appearance, every cir- 
unſtance, every diſpoſition and ſituation of life, 
hough at the .expence- 1 his Gncerity, if ne⸗ 
aſſary for his intereſt? 

Lord F. — anſwered: ww that ke had once 
holen to him on that ſubject, when he anſwer- 
bim as follows, A perſon that is depen- 
knt, my Lord, faid he, is obliged to comply 
with a thouſand caprices, to concur in a thou- 
ad errors, of which in his own mind he does 
Nt approve, I never yet knew a man who did 
ot hate the perſon who ſeemed not to have the 
me opinion of him as he had of himſelf ; and 
K L -  __ 
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as that very ſeldom happens, I believe it is one 
of the chief cauſes of the malignity mankindi 
have againſt each other. The oracles of Apol 
Io, in nothing diſcovered their knowledge andi 
the juſtneſs of their pretenſions to inſpiration M 
more than in gratifying all their inquirers; The 
ſubtle managers of that myſtery were acquaint. 
ed with the prevalent paſſions of thoſe-who came 
for information, and left a conſtant room for:y4 
nity, ſuperſtition, and ignorance to pleaſe them 
ſelves ; they did not fail to pronounce ſucceſs 
to thoſe couquerors who could demoliſh thei 
temples ; or to proclaim thoſe the wiſeſt philoſo 
phers who were the moſt capable of diſcovering 
the cheat. Whoever, ſaid he, would deceiye 
the multitude, let him not deſpair of perſuading 
them to believe any one thing inthe world ex 
cept truth.“ Mr. Druce therefore (ſaid Lor 
F—— to me) ſo far from endeavouring to unde 
ceive mankind againſt their inclinations, rathe 
confirms the fooliſh in the notion that. nothing i 
ſo inſipid as good ſenſe. He makes the prodiga 
believe that he is generous, and the miſer tha 
he is only an-ceconomiſt ; and the rich man tha 
he is a ſcholar, a hero, a patron of the Muſe 
and a favourite of the ladies. This method o 
converſing with mankind is attended with inf 
nitely greater advantages than one would at fir 
imagine; it gains their affections and their con 
fidence, and raiſes the idea of our merit in pre 
ortion to the opinion they have of their own 
lauſibility is a more marketable quality tha 
good ſenſe, 3 2 "0 
Tis cruel, fir, tis needleſs to endeavour 
To teach a ſot of taſte, he knows no flavour. 
To diſunite, I neither wiſh nor hope, 
A ſtubborn blockhead from his fav rite fop. 

| „ __ ARMSTRON 

66 1 aſte 


LETTER LA 29 


I aſked Mr. Druce, ſaid my ſon, his opinion 
of Lord Dacres : he anſwered, * I depend, fir, 
upon your honour, and I ſpeak without reſerve; 
he has the bluntneſs of an Engliſhman, without 
his honeſty 3; the petulance of a Frenchman, with- 
out his ſprightlineſs ; the jealouſy of a Spaniard, 
without his gravity ; and the roughneſs of a 
Ruſſian, without his zeal to be ſerviceable.” I 
could no help again expreſſing my ſurprize (add- 
ed my ſon) that a man of Mr. Druce's good ſenſe 
could bear the company of the Duke and his 
drunken companions: he replied, ©** Alas | fir, 
there is a great difference betwixt choice and ne- 
ceſſity. As to drinking, it is eaſy to decline any 
exceſs of that kind, if a man is known to have 
eſtabliſhed rules to himſelf from which he will 
not depart. But it muſt not be refuſed ſullenly, 
(eſpecially by a man that is dependent) and 
mirth and good humour muſt be more ſtudiouſly 
kept up by the perſon who otherwiſe would be 
looked as a ſpy on unguarded folly. Will he 
not'then be more eſteemed by the company, al- 
though they may not have ſtrength of mind to 
follow his example.“ —I am ſo ſurpriſed Ian 
hardly proceed; the Duke, Mr. Finlay, and ſome 
of the others dined yeſterday at —— near town: 
there was ſome poiſon in the wine or victuals : 
his Grace is dead; Mr. Finlay they think' can- 


not Jr ve Bt + - + 2-56 
| Farewell, my dear friend: I ever am with re- 
gard, - pas In ” Is 1 5 - „ 
your affectionate friend, 
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On my dear friend, it is too much | No 
language can convey to you the ſenſations of my | 
heart What am I, O Lord I and what is my 
Father's. houſe, that thou ſbouldeſt ſtill follow'me 

oith thy bleſſings 2 In acknowledging fo highly 

the merit of Mr. Trueman, you have approved 
my ſon worthy of your regard. It is ſaid in 

.Scripture, that all things ſball work together far 

the good of theſe that love G l. 


But how imperfeQ have been my ſervices; 
and in giving way to anxiety for this beloved fon, | 
how often have I arraigned the juſtice of Provi- 
dence! It was you, Madam, Who calmed m 
ſoul, it was ya made me humble myſelf to al- 
mighty God; and it is you alone who hath pro- 
cured to me theſe bleſſings. How vain, how 
weak is human prudence ? What care, what 
foreſight, what imagination could contrive ſuch 
bleſſed events to, make me happy, as Providence 
in one ſhort hour has laid before me? Soon After 
Mr. Lewis's return to the country, he came to 
Bruce-hill. Excluſive of the refeQ due to a 
_. divine of his diſtinguiſhed worth, ſome diſtant 
buopes I yet entertaitied rendered me very deſir- 
ous of ſeeing him, I found his converſation 
highly entertaining; but as if nature had in- 
formed me of the truth, I found every particular 
8 be 7 Concerning 
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concerning Mr. Trueman: intereſt me ſtrongly. 

| dwelt with rapture: upon his character, and 
could never hear him ſufficiently: applauded... 
As Mr. Lewis was acquainted with my con- 
| neftions,, and former ſituation, from Sir ſames, 
[ flattered myſelf, that I, obferved a; ſomething: 
in his countenance, when ſpeaking of Mr. 
Trueman, that could not deceive a mother. 

| But for ſhame, I ſhould have claſped his knees, 
and conjured him to tell me every thing about 
my ſon... One day, however, I ventured to ak 

bis chriſtian name, upon his anfwering Edward,. 
I cried out, It is, it muſt be: him / But upon my 
dear Sir James's deſiring me to compoſe myſelf, 

and not to give way to deluſive hopes, I acqui- 
eſced. But upon the arrival of the Prince, 
Lord Fo, and Mr, Trueman, F was fo agi 
tated, that I was no longer miſtreſs of myſelf.. 
k appeared to me, as if the whole fate of my 


— my hopes. A pleaſing error is not eaſily 
detected. I ran, I returned, 1 ſat down, got 
up, halted again, took drops, came back; and 
then walked forward, as if I expected ſentence 
of death to be pronounced againſt me. Under 
this anxiety of ſpirits, I entered my drawing 
room, ſapparted- by Sir James, my knees 
knocking under me, without having ſufficient 
ſtrength of mind to venture to lock up, or to 

do the honours of my houſe with any propriety. 

Figure my emotions, when 1 heard the words 

pronounced, Gracious Heaven! I thank you, 
it is her!“ then venturing to look up, I beheld. - 


ite de — on a ſingle point, to confirm + | A 


the moſt amiable of human figures advancing: _ 


to me. And then kneeling, and clinging round. 
me, conjured me in the tendereſt and moſt en- 


dearing accents to pardon him. 1 
| L 3 | Mr: 
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Mr. Echard menticns a certain Baronet, who 
was ſo delighted at the Reftoration, that one 
felicity after another turned his head, and he 
was killed with a blaze of happinefs, as another 
man might be with a flaſh of lightning.  How- 
ever ludicrous this is, it is certain, that the 
feeble body is too weak to bear the rapid and 
violent emotions of the foul, when it is filled 
and agitated with an exceſſive joy. The heart 
is capable of bearing but a ſmall degree of joy, 
it may be over-charged with it, and be rent and | 
deſtroyed with the irreſiſtible efforts of it; ac- 

cording to the ſeveral degrees of which, it is 
evident it often occaſions extaſies, ſwoonings, 
and death. 5 | F 

After ſtaring wildly at him, it ſeems, ] ſaid 

my ſon, my fon I' and fainted away in his arms, 
This is the Agamemnon of the picture, over 
whoſe face it is neceſſary to draw a veil, from 
the impoſlibiliy of faithfully repreſenting it. 


| Joy could not thew itſelf modeſt enough, z, 
Without a badge of bitterneſs. . 8 


I remained fo long inſenfible, that they became 
alarmed: I was let blood, and by degrees re- 
covered, after a violent fit of crying. I he ſcene 
was fo my affecting to every one, that there 
was not a dry eye preſent. My amiable Lucy 
actually thought I was dead; which rendering 
her regardleſs of every other perſon preſent, ſhe 
gave a Jooſe to her tears. After I was perfectly 
recovered, the was obliged to retire for the reſt 
of the day, ſhe was ſo much indiſpoſed. My 
worthy ſon aſſured me, that he had never ceaſed, 
for one inſtant, to love, to reſpeQ, and honour 
me; but that theſe affections bad induced him 

__— ON to 


\ 


v fly from me, as he had intimated in his letter. 
« Oh my child, faid I to him, how are our 
W prrows paſt over-paid by ſuch. a meeting! 
rough I have loſt ſo many, years of ſoft mater- 

W cal joys; yet in one day to find thee in ſueh 
perfect felicity ! is ample, ample reparation ' 
After we were all a little compoſed, for I may 
ay all were deeply intereſted in my Edward, he 
zently re proached Mr. Lewis for not advertiſing 
lim of his happineſs, which might have armed 
him with reſolution to have behaved with great- 
er propriety : Beſides, added he, my dear 
friend, how could you be ſo cruel as to defer 
giving me that joy which you knew I muſt re- 
ceive from this knowledge ?. You have robbed 
my life of ſome months of pleaſue that ought to 
have been in it.“ Mr. Lewis anſwered, he had 
teſiſted every temptation to the contrary, in order 
to make the diſcovery more agreeable. My 
expeQations have been anſwered: what, ſaid he, 
excluſive of my Lady's fainting, could be more 
joyful or more tender than your meeting A few 
of thoſe exquilite moments, of which the beſt 
minds are only capable, over-balance the longeſt 
enjoy ments, which can ever fall to the lot of 
the worſt,” “ The Prince acquainted me with 
his obligations to my ſon; and that he had 
kttled 7000. per ann. on him and his heirs for 
ever, with leave to ſell the property and pur- 
chaſe in Great Britain. DES 
You may believe we all extolled the Princes 
generoſity ;. he anſwered,. Can I do too much 
for the man, who has been a kind of ſubordi-- 

nate guardian angel-to me ? 5 

It muſt be obſerved, that thoſe who: immo- 
derately extenuate their actions by their words,, 
and renounce thoſe honours which are indiſpu- 
_ — _— 
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tably their due; by that very conduct, diſcover 
as great a degree of pride, as. thoſe who in this 
reſpect uſurp what does not belong to them. 
My ſon only bowed, and ſaid he ſhould ever be 
grateful for the Prince's goodneſs. | 
We are to take à tour to Scotland. The 
Prince accom * Lord F Edward muſt 
attend him. arewell, my beloved _ 


your ever graefally, 


and adden. 
MEET #4 4 1 8 


1 


Carr x, 
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From the Same, to the Same. 


— 


| „ 1 
MV. DEAR: MAD A! ſ. 

W E arrived here a week ago. As 1 was: 
determined to owe no attentions from my rela- 

tions, to my change of circumſtances, I wrote: 

two letters, the one to my ſiſter, the Counteſs- 
of O—, the other. to my brother-in-law, Sir 

Benjamin Roſs. They were both dated from 
the New-Inn; and to avoid making myſelf. 
known, I. had couched them in the ſame terms, 
beginning “ An unfortunate ſiſter,” &C. EC, 
My maid delivered both theſe epiſtles to a porter. 

you cannot be ſurpriſed, when I -acquaint.you,. 
that the anſwers from both were equally diſcou- 
raging; and as if they had poſſeſſed the ſame: 
ideas, each incloſed five guineas, deſiring to be 
no farther troubled with me or my ſan.. And: 
with this heroic act of generoſity, they filenced 
the ſoft pleadings of nature, and. had perſuaded 

themſelves they had done their duty. Sir: 
James had gone to his lawyer's, and brought: 
me home the agreeable news-that. my. fon, had. 
obtained a verdict in his favour.. _ 

We were ſitting at dinner when, the landlord: 
came into the room, and aſked if Mr. Lewis. 

who is with us, was not an Engliſh. clergyman z; 
Ls. $.- upon 


a jTLET T'E KK LW. 
upon our anſwering in the affirmative, he begged 
he would go to ſee a dying gentleman, who was 
deſirous of ſpeaking to him. Thus proved to 
de Mr. Plot, the writer or attorney of whom Wl 
you have heard me ſpeak. I told Mr. Lewis W 
that I knew him very well, and had ſuſpeQed 
ſome dark doings on his part in favour of his 
brother, who had been my huſband's principal 
creditor. Sir James anſwered, that they could 
not poſſibly be in worſe hands, as he knew him 
to be a raſcal, Lord F-—— looked very 
grave, and ſaid, that Mr. Plot's name had re- 
called to his remembrance all the irregularities 
of his youth, which had all originated from 
him, O Sir, what is your opinion of a death- 
bed repentance ?” * If repentance is ſincere, 
cried Mr. Lewis, I hope, through the mercies 
and merits of our moſt powerſul and benign In- 
terceſſor, it will never come too late.“ Oh 
Sir, ſaid Mr. Plot, you ſpeak comfort to my 
foul. But one of the minifters of this city was 
always, though a holy man, of a different 
opinion; what dreadful ideas I have ] horrible 
recolleQions ! unutterable miſery ! it is not to 
de borne } I ſuffer ſtrangely,?—Mr. Lewis 
called for help; he was afraid he would have 
died. Upon his recovering a little, he looked 
eagerly about for him. Where is my de- 
liverer ?? ſaid he, then ſeizing his hand faid, 


® See an Eſſay on the indiſpenſable Neceſlity of 
a holy and good Life ta the Happineſs of Heaven; 
ſhewing that this Neceſſity, according to the plain 
Tenor of the Goſpel, is without any Reſerve or 
Expedition, By W. Wiſhart, D. D. Principal of 
the College of Edinburgh n. 
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« Tell me, aſſure me that I am forgiven, that 
t is poſſible I can be forgiven of God] Then. 
wing calm he ſaid, But do-you-noti think, 
dir, that in order to obtain pardon for any great 
{n we ha ve committed, by an igjiury done to our 
ſeigkhbour, it· is neceſſary, as 2 28 in us lies, to 
make all the amends we can to the injured party "B 
and to undo, if poſſible, the injury. | we have 
dne? Moſt undoubtedly, cries Mr: Lewis ;: 
cur: pretence to repentance would otherwiſe: be 
pos. hypocriſy, and an impudent attempt: to- 
kceive and impoſe. on our. Creator: himſelf. 
Now- if. you: repent ſincerely, it is probable. by 
reaſon, it is certain by revelation; that God 
will pardon : thoſe. that ſincerely repent.” He ; 


putation for: forty years; had never been de- 
teted ;. but was the greateſt. of villains. That 

he had wiſhed. to confeſs his- guilt, as a relief to 
his conſcience; but was aſhamed to humiliate 
himſelf to the miniſters of the place; and the 
one he regarded moſt, never attended any perſon: 

on a death - bed. He then acknowledged many ſins, 

but in particular, many that he had had the ma- 
nagement of all Mr. Roſs's affairs, which he had 
bribed the workmen to ſecrecy and had infuſed 
poiſon: into Mr. Roſs's- wine; and, after his 
death, had contrived that his brother. ſhould. 
kize the. eſtate as principal creditor... | 


* 
*. 


Mr. Lewis told him, he muſt declare this bes 
fore proper 


ſeſſſon. He complied,, and he confirmed what 


1 --> 
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he had before declared, giving a box of papers, 
which he ſaid would be indiſputable evidences in 
corroborating the facts. He then fell into ſtrong 
convulſions: as ſoon as he had a little interval, 


then told. Mr. Lewis, that he had lived in re- 


witneſſes, in order to its having ties - 
fired effect, to put the right owner into po- 


* 
A 
* 


* 
i | 


and innumerable darts of agony transfixed his 


he ſaid, * A hundred voices cry for judgment oll 
me !—It is pronounced—already, Pls I 
ment. N eee 1 £2 If . 3 ot; 
Thus he lay groaning ont the remains of life! 
his heart ſtruggling with convulſive ſhock 
pains inſupportable throbbing in every pulſe; 


- 
xs 

4 
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conſcience “, untill death put an end 10 his ex 
iſtence. Happy as this diſcovery is for my ſon, 
there ate circumſtances attending it ſo ſhocking, 
as to affect me ſenſibly. Sir James cannot but 
approve of my ſenſibility for my poor poiſoned 
__ unfortunate huſband, who engaged my eatlieſt 
affections, was the friend of my heart, and the 

father of my Edward. Yet I muſt not appear 
too ſorrowful; and though I feel my heart ready 
to burſt, at a thouſand tender recollections, [ 
muſt, I will ſuppreſs them; it would be an in- 
delicacy to the beſt of men. Is not this an ar- 
gument againſt fecond marriages? I love, I te- 
vere my dear Sir James; but to ſorrow in ſecret 
for my .poifoned Chafles, would be luxury to 
me; yet I am tremblingly alive to all his Kind- 
I had written fo far, when Sir James, ſlip- 
ping behind me, had read what I wrote. 1 
Heard him exclaim, By Heaven, Madam, 
your ſorrow fhall be ſacred | J honour, I adore 
you for it. The ſenſations your delicacy of 
ſentiment has produced on my mind, furpaſles 
what the moſt enraptured youth could have elt 
for you in your bloom of yourh. Such a huſ- 
band! can I be 6therwiſe than happy? yet my 
mind leads me much to melanebely.“ As Sir 
James faw my letter, I will not flat my ſelf up 
this evening, as I had wiſhed to do: . — 


oy 


* See a valuable poem, entitled, The Grave, 
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know, this week happens to be the election of 

the peers; there is a great ball to-morrow | 
night. 
In a former letter I acquainted you, that the 
Duke of N 's mother had been a viſiter of 
Lord O——s ; in conſequence of this connecti- 
on, Sir James, and family, were invited to din- 
ner, and to goto the ball afterwards. We de- 
clined it. I fent a card to your friend the 
Ducheſs of B=—, begging leave to have the 
honour to attend her Grace with my daughter. 
Farewell, my dear friend; you know' 
| heart, judge of the ry bee feelings' it has un- 
dergone within this very ort time but N 
it beats, it will be | 
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Wr went to the ball with your friend, the 
Ducheſs of. ÞP——.. 1 had ſent a note to my; 
ſiſter, which I: had contrived to be delivered in- 
to her hands after: ſhe. was ſeated. As ſhe fat 
oppoſite to- me, I witneſſed.her confuſion. The 
contents of it were, Lady Bruee returns Lady 
Os five guineas: It was- the return of a 
ſiſter's afféction ſhe ſo eagerly ſolicited, not pe- 
cuniary aſfiſtance. After Lady O——s former. 
coldneſs, no calamity could have induced her to- 
have applied to her for relief.” | 

The prince opened the ball with the Ducheſs. 
of B——; Edward and Lucy accidentally. 
danced a minuet together: inſtantly a murmur: 
of applauſe ran through the whole room: The 
elegant the charming couple !: there never was 
ſuch fine dancing as. this gentleman's 1 The 
truth is, without partiality, I never ſaw a finer: 
figure; his clothes were a preſent from the 
Prince, which he had inſiſted on his wearing 
that evening: it was a violet coloured ſilk, with 
an epaulette of diamonds, &c. Edward was 
reckoned in Paris the beſt dancer there: his 
maſter was the great Marcel, who publiſhed a 
treatiſe of the power and efficacy of that art, 

in 
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in refining t e mind, and infuſing; ſentiments of 
elegance and delicacy ; and advanced, there was 
no truer methad' of diſcovering the elevation, or 
meanneſs of temper.and diſpoſition of a man, 
than to ſee him in the different attitudes of 
dancing. After his dancing was ſo much admir- 
ed, the next thing was, Who is this gentleman? . 
The anſwer, Mr. Roſs, nephew to Sir Benjamin 

Roſs, and ſon to Lady Bruce, was whiſpered 
through the room. The congratulations his 
relations met with on his account, completed 
their confuſion. | CRE LY 

Lord Myrtle, the fon of Lord O, retired 
into a corner. Sir Benjamin Roſs, at the time 
Edward danced, was chatting with Sir James : 
he called out, that he had never ſeen ſo fine a 
young man in his life. Sir James let him run 
on in Praiſe of Edward's dancing, and then ſaid, 
„Give me leave, Sir, to wiſh you joy of your 
nephew; the aſſiſtance you ſent his mother, I 
now return you; my wife is not in a ſituation to 
receive pecuniary aſſiſtance from any one; and 

her ſon's fortune is too conſiderable to be eſſenti- 
ally ſerved by any of his relations.” He retired 

ſtaring, and ſeemed to doubt the reality of what 

he had heard. I could not help thinking, 


„ friends ſhall tate 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their deſerving. 


Sir James Ramſay joined us, is more in love 
than ever with Lucy; but ſhe is (till averſe to 
him; there is a delicacy in women, which 
will not ſuffer them even to be eaſy in the pre- 
ſence of a man whom they know to have pre- 
tentions, which they are not inclined to fanny 

| bras. 
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This amiable girl has a melancholy. hanging 
over her, which I cannot account for; ſhe 18 


alſo often indiſpoſed, and much altered. Lord 
Myrtle, my ſiſter's ſon, admires her alſo: 23 
it is known Sir James will give her ten thouſand 
pounds to her fortune, the parents readily con- 
ſented, and employed Sir Benjamin Roſe to 
to propoſe it. So true the obſervation, 


For who not needs, ſhall never lack a friend. 


And beginning to feel the conſciouſneſs of having 
made but a bad figure in our adventures, they 
were deſirous of coming to an accommodation. 
Sir James made anfwer, that I had ſhewn my 
Ima intentions on my firſt arrival, but had then 
een ſpurned and neglected; he humbly thought 
I could never bring myſelf to look upon them as 
relations; that he had conſidered my character 
thoroughly; and knew, that what perſon ſoe ver 
1 found worthy of my eſteem, I would not give 
up for any conſideration, and the greateſt on 
earth, whom I did not eſteem, could not obtain 
from me any farther tribute than decency. It 
muſt be confeſſed, faid Sir Benjamin, that we 
have behaved all very ill 3 but you know A. 
Latin father ſaid, © to love one's enemies is a 
god-like revenge.” Sir James anſwered, he 
knew the goodneſs of my heart, but- would. 
leave this matter.entirely to'myſelf, When he 
acquainted me with this converſation, my ſenti- 
ments entirely correſponded with his. Lanſwered, 
that I ſhould receive a viſit from Lady O 
as the wife of Sir James Bruce, as conſcious that 
to him alone I owed her attention. 
Me met at Sir Benjamin Roſs's—a moſt auk- 
ward meeting it was to them: for my on 
| L part 
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part, I was perfectly at eaſe. LO ie 
now very old; and, as he had conſented to his 


ſon's marriage, he thought the affair was finiſh- 
ed, and fpoke in a dictatorial mamer of the writ- 
ings, ſettlements, and neceſſary preparations. 
Sir James ſmiled, and ſaid, that he apprehended 
it would firſt be neceſſary to know, if his daughter 
approved of it. This proud old man had 


thought her conſent certain, but was deceived: 


' ſhe gave an immediate refuſal ; and really my 
nephew is not worthy of her. Lord O—— 
was aſtoniſhed, Lord Myrtle Was quite ineon“ 
ſolable; Lucy was ſo much in his head, that if 


he had been accuſtorned to reflection, he would 


have concluded, ſhe wis in his heart alſo, and 


that he was ferioufly in love with her: he is, 
however, come to Bruce-hill to urge his ſuit, 
and Sir James Ramſay has aſked leave to actom- 


addtefſes "to her, there is none I would wifh to 


ſueced ſooner than the laſt mentioned gentleman z 
but I am much afraid he will not ſucceed. There 


is no logic like that of the heart: having taken 


his reſolution to come to us, before he reaſoned 


upon the matter, he reaſonedafterwards in ſuch. 


a manner, as ſoon to perſuade himſelf be is in 


the right, and that he may ſtill have fome chance 


of ſucceſs, _ Farewell, my amiable, my real, 
my true friend, I am never fo proud as when [ 


- — 


receive your letters, nor ſo humble as when I 


would anſwer them. 
Ever your's, 


LEW: 
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From the Same, to the Same. 


WIZ arrived here ten days ago; I reſiſted 
ſtaying longer in Scotland, on account of Mrs. 
Bruce, who, ſince our arrival, has preſented 

us with another grandſon. Lord Myrtle and 

Sir James Ramſay are here. Lugx, is. very 
melancholy, and declines much in her health, 

I believe I wrote to you ſome time ago, that 

= Mr. Moſs was killed by a fall from his berſe; 

' his lovely wife has been in great affliction; one 
little girl only, ſhe has to conſcle her for his loſs, 

I ſhould ſend Lucy to her, but that I think it. 
will hurt them both. We were for ſome little 
time at Lord F— 's; it 1s a noble ſeat, but in 
great diſorder. My ſon's eſtate is within two 
miles of it, but we never had any connection 
man oe ate Earl... 4 rin wer; 
A covetous man as naturally ſhuns the com- 
pany of an extravagant one, unleſs he has a 
great eſtate, and can make a prey of him, as an 
envious ugly woman does that of a handſome 
one, unleſs ſhe can contrive to do her ſome miſ- 
chief by converſing with her. Scotland, your ne 

| Eadyſhip knows, is a mountainous country, but ge 
in many places has as fine vallies as any a | 
__ 8 and: 
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and: there is a great deal of good and uſeful 
timber in many places of Scotlaud. LR 

We regretted very much we could not ſhew 
the Prince Arthur's Oven; it formerly ſtood 
upon the eſtate of Sir Michael Bruce, near 
Falkirk: it was a noble miniature of the Pantheon 
it Rome, and the admiration of all men of taſte. 
Does not the gentleman who ſuffered it to be de- 
moliſhed, deſerve condemnation as much as the 
Roman general Sylla, for the deſtruction of the 
ambus Lyceum? We went and faw the chapel 
it Roſline, with which the Prince was greatly 
charmed, It is ſituated on a riſing- ground, beau-' 
ified with wood, water, and rock: the Eſk, 
viding along the weft and fouth foot of the hill. 
The chapel 1s all of free-ſtone, and one of the 
noſt curious pieces of old Gothic workmanſhip 
n Europe. 25 e 

The Prince's indignation was excited to ſee 
the chapel gf Holyrood-houſe, the repoſitory 
of = ren of our crowned heads, without 


Learn hence ye vulgar ſouls, to die without repiniog . 
_-— MaLinzzBe.- 


The Greeks, you know, from whom the 
prince is deſcended, were always fond of ſepul- 
ure. In the hiſtory of the Lower Empire, I 
nas ſtruck with the animated and affecting de- 
cription of the Greeks expulſion from Belgrade 
y the Grand Signor, in 1739, when that place 
as delivered up to him by a treaty with the 
Emperor, They were forced (ſays he) to wreſt 
lie women from the tombs of their huſbands, 
ter children, and fathers, to which they clung 
ud ſupported themſelves, until ſpent a 

| a 


—_ 


25 LETTER 2 


and Gagog with grief, they were borne A 
ever from the remains of perſons ſo dear to "1 


love of ſepulture. 


view of mortality BOS: the tombs, is altogether 


mind, is greatly alleviated by -the variety of 
ty, finds a ſweet ſatisfaction from the inſcriptions 
and where, too often, unfortunate - mortals re- 


' ſociety. Envy being ſilenced, the veil is re- 


them *,” 
The. Italians have. imitatedthe Greeks in their 


What an extent muſt the Corman of St. 
Sebaſtian be in Italy? forty- eight miles long, con- 
ſiſting of labyrinths of narrow, dark, humid 
alleys, lined with tombs. . 
Do not imagine, ſaid the Prince, chat this 


diſmal and gloomy. The ſpecies of horror fach 
a ſpeQacle impreſſes on an honeſt and gentle 


objects around it. Curioſity, ande ven humani- 


which give, as it were, a language to tbe tombs, 
ceive the firſt recompence of their virtues from 


moved that kept merit and juſtice aſunder,, 
I have preſented the Prince with Mr, Her- 
vey's Meditations among' the Tombs. He is 


ighted with them.  Farewel, relpeQable 
and much beloved friend. 82 


| Ever gratefully yours, en DN . 
| Many moe. 
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DEAR MADAM, 


PRs rejoice in your — 11 nor 
ak your pardon for keeping in the dar 
with regard to your ſon: I diſcovered who he 
nas, and ſuſpected it long before I ſaw him. 1 
mly kept it concealed, in order to malie tha diſtꝛ 
covery more joyful; had any bad conſequences | 
wole from your exceſs of joy, I ſhould have 
been unhappy for the remainder of my. life. 

How unthinking T was ! The heart can: no more 
boport immode rate joy thanexceſsof grief ß the 
1s BY one is deſtructive by too much dilating it, t he 
ther by too great a depreſſion; and it is equal 
rhether the veſſel. be eruſhed by too ſtrong a 
preſſure without, or burſt by too violent an ex- 

tenſion within. Lenjoyed the confuſion of your 
mnatural relations. Although, my: dear friend, 
| have repeatedly trraſmitted to you my congras 
lations by others, T:cannot help now: repeat» 
ng them myſelf. My dear Sir John's death, my 
conſtant attendance on him until that mournful 
riod, the having been confined to.my bed ever 
ince, have till now prevented me writing you. 
| have examined myſelf .thoraughly; on the 
auſe of mygreat grief: it muſt either flow from 
m of theſe cauſes y-either that * am- 
a dimi- 


A 


fore, not allowable in a wiſe: and virtuous man, 
who makes it his endeavour'to know and per- 
form his duty —I have now in ſome meaſure 
recovered my tranquillity. I endeavour to di- 
vert my attention, and to amuſe my mind. 


diſconſolate and affected widow, as ſhe could 
ſpare from me. The Ducheſs of A—— ha 


which grief is to make its appearance on the 


love of my friend. On the other hand, if my | 


effect of infidelity ? Is it not impious and unres- 


correſpondence I now reſume my pen, to ac- 


 terations of her habit; for as it varied from ſilk 
to bombazine, from bombazine to grey, fron 


change from diſmal to ſorrowful, from ſorrowfu 
to ſad, and from ſad to ſerious; till the „ 
A „ „ 
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a diminution of my happineſs, or of his; or el M 
I grieve I know not why, and conſequently my 
grief is unreaſonable. In the firſt caſe, I mui Ml 
be moved by intereſt and felf-love, not by the i 


friend's happineſs be the occaſion of it, I mut Ml 
have an ill opinion of his condition; and if I con- 
ceive, that my. friend's felicity depends entitely 
upon the union of ſoul and body, my faith is as 
doubtful as my happineſs. Is not grief then an 


ſonable, as deviating from that perfect obedience 
and reſignation we owe to God; and, there- 


My amiable Harriet has . ſupplied to you my 


quaint you with ſome ' particulars, of which ſhe 
cannot. ſo well write as myſelf *, She acquaint- 
ed you, that Mr. Finlay did not ſurvive the 
Duke but two days, from the effects of the poi 
fon. Lady Harriet has been as much with his 


conducted . herſelf through the whole ſeaſou, in 
outſide of the body, with the ſtricteſt regard tc 


all the rules. of-cuſtom and decency, ſuiting the 
alterations of her countenance: to the ſeveral al 


grey to white; ſo did her woeſul countenanc 


6 *% 


day came in which ſhe- was allowed to return to 


her former ſerenity. | You ſtart, and ſay; if ſhe 
is ſo great a ſtickler to forms, it is not yet arriv- 
ed.—I anſwer, the Dacheſs mourns —_— 
tothe court. But you will ſtill be more ſur pri 
ed, when Lacquaint you that her Grace is mar- 
ried ; and more ſo, when 1 tell you ir is to _ 
Druce. 

An ingenious Mow wude * weden us, 
that in Turkey they think any woman that dies 
unmarried, dies in a ſtate of reprobation. Many 
of them, ſays ſhe, are very ſuperſtitious; and 
will not remain ten days unmarried, for fear of 
dying in the reprobate ſtate. Upon hearing of 
this re port, I did not believe it, and immediate= 
ly wrote and begged her Grace would come to 
me; as I wiſhed to ſpeak to her, and was con- 


' fined to my bed. She came; after ſome apo- 


logies, I told her what I had heard; but that I 
hoped the report would. be fortunate for her; as 
when the impropriety of ſuch a marriage was 
properly repreſented to her, [the would not, I 
was perſuaded, think any more of it: What, 
light Madam, have you ſaid I, to pervert — 
order of ſociety; which, in diſtinguiſhing the 
ſtations of individuals, for the good of the ſtate, 
requires thoſe who are placed in an honourable 


tank, ſhould neither be ſo mean, nor ſo ungrate- 


ful, as to diſturb the public harmony by their 
8 1 She res = Madam, 
have ſufficiently proved my reſpe& to you, by 
liſtening ſo 3 I debaſed myſelf 1 — firſt 
marriage, I could not now - pleaſe myſelf. I 
loved my huſband when living, rather more than 
he wiſhed me to do, and di what: decency re- 
quired of -me when he oy -but _ free— 


I am free to chuſe. 


3 | 
Lady Mary w Montague. | , Hubs 
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for my children; I think Mr. Druce not- only 
an agreeable man, but one of ſuperior under- 


ſtanding, paſſionately fond of me „and univer- 


fally well received and eſteemed ; it is true, hig 


father was a petty attorney, but fe! ig limſeß 


every th. I then ventured to hint to: he 
Grace, the decency of marrying ſo ſoon aid 
that it had been inſmuated, that there muff be 
ſome reaſon for it, not condueive to her honour; 


asnd that Mr. Druce ought not to remain in the 
trembled:to behold ther in ſuch fury. The 


conſciouſneſs of injured innocence: naturally pro- 


duces dignity, and uſually prevents exceſt or an- 


Ser., Our paſſiona, '1t:-Has been: | obferved; are 
moſt apt to riſe when e are conſcious of bla we, 
and when we apprehend that we have laid our- 
ſelyes open to contempt. When we know we 
ha ve:bgen wrong, the leaſt injuſtice inthe de- 


aſt reſentment; hut: hen we know ourſelves 


faultleſs, the ſharpeſt accuſation excites: pity-or 
contempt, rather; than rage. The Ducheſs af- 
ter this ſaid, e Lam ſenſible too late your rea- 


ſoning is juſt in that reſpeQ=—but I am married. 
— The ceremony 'was performed yeſterday . 1 


may have heen imprudent in this matter, but 
Mr. Drnce has obtained an entire empire over 


my ſoul; he was afraid my relations, if pre- 
_— with our intentious, would prevent 
Em. i EL „„ . ; L 83 e n 


„Remember, Madam, ſaid he to me, that 


While your friends have only your happineſs in 


view, you do in effect, though not in circum- 


ſtances, anſwer their kind intention, when you 
ſeek it by the indulgence of your own inclinati- 
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us. — When led by nature and by reaſon, by 
pre and truth, you give your hand to the man 
of your choice, and inſure your happineſs, by 
naking Wan who loves you with invari- 
ible tenderneſs!” In this manner he addreſſed ; 
ne, until overcome by his arguments and my 
own eſteem; for him, I yielded to his requeſt. . 1 
nuſt now abide by the conſequences ; but indeed, 
indeed, I. ady Filmer, I am no farther culpable, 
and cannot ſuffer an idea to be ſuppoſed, that 
an ſully the purity of my heart.? 

Then, Madam, added 1, as this folly i is 
committed, it is neceſſary chat it ſhould be im 911 

nediately declared; that after-conſequences may 
not bring upon you cenſure; which you would 
te ſo little enabled to defend.“ They dined 
vith us the day after; he is really A gente 
ſenſible, agreeable man. 

I am apt to believe ſhe really loves him, and 
was induced to marry him from his having aſſi- 
duouſly courted her, by agreeing with her, in 
her * agreeable to the character you. have - 
before received of him. 

Lady Harriet and Sir Edward dined with them 
1 few days after. Upon their going up ſtairs 
iter dinner, from the diſpoſition of the card ta- 
bles, it appeared her Grace was to have a great. 
rout, at which Edward and her ſiſter were ſur- 
wiſed, but ſaid nothing. At length a great 
knock at the door announced the arrival of one 
af the viſitors. As no body appeared, the” 
Ducheſs rung the bell, inquired who had called, 
where they were, & c. The. ſervant replied, -. 
* Lady Fluſh is extremely ſorry to hear that 
jour Grace is indiſpoſed, and cannot ſee com- 
pany : ſeemed: much diſpleaſed ; faid that he 
bad refuſed twenty invitations for this night, and 

Vor. II. M did 
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did not know what to do with herſelf.29 Hes. f 
veng ! faid the Ducheſs, what is the meaning of 
this 2?” Mr, Druce made a ſign for the, ſervant Ml 
to retire, then walking forward, placed himſelf Ml 
in a fopha between Lady Harriet and the Du- Wl 
cheſs ; 'when taking her Grace*s hand, he fmil. MW 
4 ed ank ſaid, © The myſtery I ſhall now, Ma- 
dam, take upon me to explain to you in preſence 
of theſe your beſt friende—if they blame me, 
ſhall ſubmit to your cenſure; if they-approve of 
my conduct will you reſign. yourſelf to their de- 
| cifions? - The Ducheſs did not ſeem to know 
how'to take it, when he proceeded as follows, 
to. Lady Harriet, fill holding the Ducheſs 
hand: There is no man breathing, Madam, 
more penetrated with the beauty, or more ſen⸗ 
ſible of obligations he may lie under to a Lady, 
than I am this moment to this lovely woman. 
No man has had greater opportunity of obſery- 
ing her than myſelf—T have ſtudied her character 
thoroughly—l ' have adored her perſon, admired 
her wit, and been delighted with 4: humour; 
while I have lamented her follies, her 1 — 
connections, and purſuits. 
„Let ſhe never feemed to be, but whine the 
| really was; and through thatcartleſſneſs of tem- 
per, there Aill ſhone forth to me an undeſigning 
honeſty I have always doubted in women of the 
World. I know that errors from want of thiok- 
ing might be borne, When probably one mo- 
ment's ferious thought would end them. 
„ Love, the deſire of independence, and 
the hopes of reclaiming her, have induced me to 
run the riſque of merrying her.“ Upon ob- 
ſerving that even Harriet coloured at this, he 
added, Pardon, Madam, this ſeeming-imper- 


tigence ; as I have now rthe honour to be your 
5 brother, 
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ot known her ſo well as I di 


zre her 
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other, I ſpeak to you plainly, and as a man of 
e e would addreſs a woman of underſtanding. 


do not exaggerate the matter ; notwithſtanding 
the heavenly countenance of uw ſiſter, had I 
(as I had myſelf - 

4 competency ſettled: on me by the late Duke of 

zool. a year forlife) and as tier imprudence has 
nade her univerſally cenſured; I would not have 
narried her, had T not watched for ſo many 
fears her temper, each turn and fally of her 


mind; that I: knew honour was centered in her 
ſoul, and that ſhe: would not do wrong in an 


eſſential part, and that all her little affe ctations 
re but the effects her glaſs, produced; which 
had told her, beauty like her's may take ten 
thouſand: different liberties. Your Ladyſhip 
may ſoon believe me, when I add, what ſignifies 
it to me, if m wy" Wife is as beautiful as an angel 
if | do not po 
great relations to me, if ſhe connects 
herſelf only with the worſt company in town? 
And of what-uſe is her large income, if the not 
only lives up to it, but loſes it at play? 

« I have taken the liberty of debating this 


point with the Ducheſs; the has been unreaſon- 


able; and has ſent cards for a rout this evening 
which I would not ſubmit to; and havethere- 
fore deſired to acquaint the people as they came, 
that her Grace was ſuddenly indiſpoſed, and 
could not fee company. Your Ladyſhip will 


probably: be more convinced-of the propriety. of 
my conduct, when 1. read the hlt of their 


names. 


„ As] will venture. to fay that Ahn is not 
among them, 'a young Lady whom you, or 
Lady Julia Finlay, would go into company with; 


or an An whom Lady Filmer would fi. an 


M 2 evening 
/ 


eſs her heart? What conſequence 


— 


evening with at a /#te-a-t#te.”: They acknow- 
ledged that it was truth, on reading a liſt of the 
company, which was compoſed. of old routers. 
who make a trade of playing; fooliſh people f 
who are wiſe enough to be ſoon tired of their 
own company, and therefore impatient. of 
ſolitude, perpetually impoſe it on their un- 
fortunate . acquaintances. And ſome others, 
who although they do not love play. themſelves, 
yet as they find it the eaſieſt paſſport into com- 
pany where their whole happineſs! is centered, 
think it a ſmall price topay for what they eſteem 
| ſo valuable, —But the worſt of it is, ſome of 
them cannot afford to play, but ſacrifice to the 
vanity-of appearing with the great, what would 
procure them every thing eſſentially neceſſary. in 


their own ſphere of life. 


During all this time, the Ducheſs's aſtoniſh- 
ment had prevented her from the power of utter- 
ance. At laſt ſhe exclaimed againſt the cruelty, 
the barbarity, and tyranny of his behaviour, in 
having expoſed her to all her acquaintances, 
& You, Sir, ſaid ſhe, that uſed to-approve of all 
my actions l' He anſwered, © Madam, as a 

_ dependant of your huſband, your follies made 
me laugh; as your huſband, they would make 
me weep : but, tyrannous! great God | can 
the heart of the trueft and tendereſt lover har- 
bour tyranny? I hope I have explained myſelf 
in a ſatisfactory manner to Lady Harriet; if you 
imagine I have carried things too far in regard | 
to this rout; you muſt reflect, that an invete- 
rate diſeaſe requires a violent remedy ; I had 
tried and proved the inefficacy of milder reme- 
dies before. From the time in which I was 
able to form to myſelf any rules of acting, I de- 
termined that whenever I married, I would be 

2 - WE deſpotic 
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leſpotic. I have not altered my opinion. The 
conduct of your life, Madam, ſhall be dictated 
by the ſtrength of my reaſon, until I can prevail 
on you to exert your own; which is the only 
thing wanting to render you the. firſt of your ſex. 
This is a right which you have yourſelf con- 
firmed, 5 the deareſt acknowledgments of 
nutual affection which led you to deftinguiſh 

ne. I ſhall be happy in making you ſo. I ſhall 
rejoice in your reformation, and be ever ready 
to grant you every eloge in my power. Conſider 
me at preſent as your paſſionate admirer, your 


fond huſband, and tender friend. And that you 


will find in me, a heart that ſhall embrace you. 
vith excluſive fondneſs, and would: be happy 
to be wrapped up alone in the dear enjoyment 
of your virtues and your love, and will make 
jour happineſs my unwearied ſtudy, But re- 
member, Madam, that if you wiſh: to retain my 
ifection, you muſt be amiable.— Habit may in- 
ted, for a time, ſupply the deficiency: of merit; 
vhat we have long loved, we:do:not eaſily ceaſe 
to love; but habit will at length be conquered: 
by frequent diſguſts “ ET 
However extraordinary this- addreſs. was, 
Lady Harriet and Edward could) not help being 
joiced at his he ha viour, and agreeing in his 
entiments. But what could equal their ſur- 
pr Ze, to ſee the Ducheſs * after, the firſt tranſ-- 
ports of paſſian had p ſubſided, ſmile; on: him, 
ind ſeem even proud of his ſteadineſ — 
He has a genteel- perſon, and a. moſt inſinu- 
ting addreſs; he took her hand and kiſſed it,, 
ly ing, “ Paſſion: is a flame which is ſoon; ex 
ingyiſhed 3 we can never love long where we 
io nat eſteem; let it be, our mutual endeavour 
v improve ourſel ves in virtue, and in propor- 
i | M 3. | N tion 


would be agreeable to you; I am grieved that 
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tion as our reſpects increaſes for each other, ſo 
will our fondneſs, and upon our rejurn to town 
two years hence,” Mr. Druce } Heavens (iff 
What do you mean?“ cried the Duchęfs 1 
mean Madam, what I ſay; we ſet out to-mor- 
row morning for the country : I aſked this wor- 
thy and reſpeQable pair to witneſs this conver M 
ſation, and flattered myſelf they would approveffi 
of my plan. There is only one thing remains 
with you; I ſhould ſuppoſe a female companion 


| there are none of your own intimate acquain- 
tances I approve of; but ſhould ſuppoſe yourfi 
aſking Lady Julia Finlay, would be a properff 
attention to her; and her ſociety will, | a 
ſure, when you have time to reflect, be highly 
acceptable to you.” As the Ducheſs faw the 
muſt comply, a — diſpatched to Lad 
Julia Finlay, to requeſt her company to Buck 
| . — Her anſwer was, That the 
preſent weak ftate of her health and ſpirits, in 
eapactiated her from witneſſing ſcenes of joy and 
feſtivity; that her loſs was yet 200 recent, . 
permit her even to. partake with chearſulneſ 
thoſe aſſiduous attentions of her real | friend: 
who had done every thing in their power to cor 
fort and ſooth her ſorrows, and who were dout 
ly eſtimable in her eyes, from having at all time 
evinced the ſincerity, and truth of their reſpeè 
and friendſhip for her deceaſed friend. 
When this note came back, it truly affedbe 
Mr. Drace, Lady Harriet, and Edward: thi 
two laſt knew very well what the anfwer wou 
be; the former ſhed'tears, called heft an ange 
of a woman, and dechated that her bufband ha 
poſſeſſed every virtue that could dignify 4 hu 
man being. The Ducheſs and Mr. Drude lef 


tow! 
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town yeſterday, and have left their houſe for 
two years. t the Dacheſs's deſire, Lady 
Harriet intreated Mr. Druce to poſtpone the 
journey for a month longer; he would not com- 
ply. I talked the matter over with him myſelf, 
and I cannot ſufficiently admire his ſentiments; 
and am convinced, that the Ducheſs's marriage 
to him is the luckieft event that could have 
warm to her, in regard to her moſt eſſential 
concerns. He ſaid to me, Madam, I pet- 
ceive you are ſurpriſed at my apparent change 
of character; but I. intreat you to recollect, 
that it is ouly now that I begin to act for myſelf. | 
The dependent fituation I was in for the firſt 
years of my hfe, taught me to reflect; I found, 
that under thoſe. circamſtances, it was neceſfary 


nions contrary to thofe who either did, or had 
the power to oblige me. Thanks to the Jovelieſt | 
woman in the world, I have fucceeded; it ſhall. 
be my care to return my obligations to her, by 
rendering her merit as conſpicuous as her beau- 
ty; and if I am firm in my r it is be- 
cauſe I know I am in the right; as I am deter- 
mined my wife ſhall break off all her. former 
connections, this cannot be well accompliſhed. 
if ſhe remains longer in town. I have ſaid her 
Grace is indiſpofed, we go to the oountry for 
air; I am convinced at the end of the time we 
return to town, ſhe herſelf will thank me fer it. 
To think to be polite we muſt ntver refuſe, is 
the ſource of numberleſs inconveniencies; there 
is a juſt diſtinction to be made between a ra- 
tional complaiſance and a blind obedience : the 
one is a decent regard, the other a diſhonourable 
weakneſs.” I.could not help ſubſcribing. to the 
MY Juſtice 


— 


[ ſhould have no defires, no inchnations, no opt- _ 


zs a pity juſtice acts by ſuch ſlow degrees in this 
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juſtice of thoſe ſentiments. The manner of his 

refuſal was no way derogatory from politeneſs, 

which confiſts in granting or refuſing with a pro- 

- per grace. Mankind are deceived in their ideas 

on this ſubjez they give the name of politeneſs | 

to an agreeable external behaviour, and graceful- 

. "neſs of action; is not this a miftake ? True po- 
liteneſs lies in the ſentiments of the mind, and is 
the unaffected reſult of good nature, and good 
ſenſe; and is obfervable by the manner of ex- 
preſſing them: by an obliging behaviour, 
may we not . reſiſt the greateſt and moſt 
officious importunities ? My fon is highly pleaſ- 
ed with Mr. Druce, and flatters himſelf that he 
will find in him every thing he could wiſh | 
for his ſiſter. Sir Edward, I hope will not 
be long detained from you by his law-ſuit, It 


country, I honour the king of Pruſſia for hav- 
ing had all the laws of his nation comprized in 
one volume ; and for having made an ediQ, 
that all ſuits in his courts, ſhall be determined 
within the yea. | . 
1 find Lord Myrtle and Sir James Ramſay 
have not ſucceeded in their addreſſes to Miſs 
oo „ 
Farewell, my amiable, my beloved friend; 
Heaven confirm, and continue all your bleſſings 
to you. But let us never forget, that upon what- 
ever foundation happineſs is built, when that 
fails, it muſt be deſtroyed; for which reaſon, 
it is wiſdom to chuſe ſuch a foundation for it, as 
is not liable to deſtructive accidents. If happi- 
neſs is founded upon the health, the welfare, the 
life of our friends, a thouſand diſeaſes, ten 7 
| | ant 
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fand fatal accidents have power to deſtroy it; 
but, if it be founded upon the infinite bounty 
and goodneſs of God, and upon thoſe virtues 
that may obtain hj favour; f its foundation is im- 
moveable, and its duration eternal. 
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From Sir Ep wARPD Ross, to Lord 
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F; MY DEAR LORD, | - 5 Edioburgh, 


I AM juſt returned from doing the laſt offices 
to my uncle, Sir Benjamin Roſs, to whoſe title 
and eſtate I ſucceed, His illnefs, late fondneſs 
for me, my duty in comforting and attending 
him, confined me to this place, contrary to my 
moſt ardent wiſhes, eager deſires, and fondeſt 
hopes, which would have carried me to Bruce- 
bill. Now, alas lit is too late, for my peace 
or happineſs; but I flatter myſelf I have been 
the means, under Providence, of inſpiring my 
uncle with a true ſenſe of things, and of tbe im- 
ortance of thoſe duties he had before negleQed. 
e was about fifty-five, and (with many others) 
had taken up the prepoſterous reſolution of de- 
laying to. be virtuous till they grow in years, 
imagining that wiſdom is the natural conſequence 
of old age; as if that which is the greateſt 
imperfection of human nature, were moſt proper 
to confer upon us the higheſt perfection of it. 
Now, my dear friend, virtue 1s a habit of the 
mind, to be acquired with great diligence and 
ſtudy, and to be with difficulty impreſſed on 
the ſoul; if vice has gotten a long and undiſturb- 

| ed poſſeſſion of it, and muſt be diſlodged by 
1 great 


Phd 


great exertion, and a. perſeveying reſolution, . 
Thoſe ever multiplying Hydro heads are not 
to be lopped off eaſily, and it were but folly to 

attempt the Jabour: of: a. Hercules-without his 
ſtrength 5 nor can fo difficult a work be fwcceſs- 
fully undertaken, otherwiſe-than by the help of 
that divine and irreſiſtible power which is com- 
municated to man by the divine grace. My un- 
cle declared, that the laſt ſix Weeks he lived, . 
had been the happieft in his life. He was 4 
man of ſenſe, my Lord, and after the miſt raif- 
ed by his paſſions was removed from his. eyes, 
he ſpoke to me as follows; may his experience, . 
and the ſentiments he expteſſed at this aweful 

time, ſtrike deep into my heart, and that ol oy. 
friend, and influence our future conduct! 

Aſter repeatedly. aſking of me, with inuttera- 
ble anguiſh of heart, if when the ſprightlieft part 
of his life had been ſpent in vice, whether the 
dregs- of it were a fi offering for God ? he ac- 
quainted · me, that the inconveniencies and er- 
rors he had fallen into, had ariſen from the 

fickleneſs of his humour. It were good, N | 
fore, thoroughly to underſtand our ſelves, to 
vent the miſeries accruing- 
„ We think, perhaps, faid he, this inſtant, , 
that ſuch a thing would pleaſe 2s, and make us 
happy: this becomes our reigning paſſion, which: 
we ſpare. no pains fo procure, tho? it is ten to 
one, by that time we ſucceed, our humour is 
altered, our labour loſt, and all our expeQations- 
of happineſs fruſtrated; and then our incon- 
ſtant fancy fixes upon ſome other thing; perſuad-- 
ing us, that it is at muſt give us coßtent; 
which alſo obtained, from the ſame cauſe dit. 
- appoints us as much as the former. How: fre--- 


* are me happineſs- deſtroyed. by this 
alone 2. 


from this = Le 
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alone? imagining, that the warmth of 8 
ſent temper will continue, and procure them 
ſatisfaction in deſpight of all the inconyeniencies 
that may attend the gratification of it; but that 
eagernels unexpeRedly relaxing, leaves them in 
a maze, defrauded of their happineſs, and load- 
ed with vexation. How many women (from 
this cauſe), faid he, have I ruined, abandoned, 
and remained perfectly ſatisfied with myſelf, as 
the world conſidered me r as a man. of gal- 
lantry? + N 
988 Reputation i: is no rule of action; che only 
rule we can be direQed by, is the united prinei- 
ples of reaſon and religion. The principal thing 
towards which a wiſe man ought to bend his 
thoughts, deſigns, and actions, is the approba- 
tion. and favour of God, the natural enjoyment 
of whom, is the only true happineſs he ought 
ambitiouſſy to aſpire after. I his is no vain 
imaginary pleaſure, but a real felicity to be felt, 
taſted, and enjoyed for ever. It will- got vaniſh 
when the heat of imagination is extinguiſhed 
(like thoſe purſuits I have followed all my life}, 
but it will be ſo inſepzrably united to our very 
ſouls and beings, that the one muſt. laſt as long 
as the other.“ My uncle then mentioned: a wo 
man in the houſe whom he deſired 1 ſhould pro- 
| vide for. 3 
J aſſured * 1 ſhould, *. hs amount ot his: 
fortune, if it could give. him any fatisfaQion. 
He wept, ſeemed pleaſed, regretted his long ig- 
norance of me, directed particularly what he 
would wiſh me to do in regard to her, and: alſo 
concerning his funeral, I knelt down and pray 
ed, he anſwered, Amen | took my hand, and 
died. He had an excellent diſpoſition, but had. 
always given way to his paſſions; may he ba 
q that 


— 
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that mercy he beſought | L enquired for Mrs, 
t, my uncle's houſe-keeper,—l heard ſhe 
| was confined to her bed, but entreated. to ſee 
me. I accofted her with that tenderneſs, hu- 
manity, and gentleneſs, we awe tothe ſex, which ; 
even their infamy ſhould not obliterate in our 
breaſts, but which their misfortunes ſhould more 
particularly exact from us. To my great ſur- 
— I found her very homely: ſhe told me ſhe 
5 now in the laſt ſtage of a conſumption, and 
wiſhed. in part to make atonement for her. paſt 
errors, by acknowledging them to me. I wiſh; 
ed to ſpare. her confuſion, would not liſten to 
her, and defired her to make her peace with 
God ; aſſuring her, -that 1 would do every thing 
that could conduce to her eſtabliſhment, and: com- 
fort. 56: | 
My Jules Lands. reflect on this ſcene, gire up 


your preſent infamous connection. The heart 


of man is cepriciequs, but his mind ought to be 
firm, and ſhould never permit him to loſe that 

ſight of order and decorum he owes to ſociety, 
the world, and himſelf, or that humanity to indi- 
viduals, whoſe happineſs may depend upon him, 
I now, my Lord, aſk your pardon, for the ſub- 
ect of this letter, but be aſſured, the affection 
bear you alone has, urged me to write it, and 
at a time when my whole heart and ſoul is ab- 
ſorbed in grief. Yow think I am a very fortu- 
nate man, and the world will look upon me as 
ſuch, u hen I enumerate all the bleſſings a mer- 
cl God has beſtowed upon me. I have had 
the felicity of finding a beloved and reſpectable 
parent in an elevated ſituation, in the enſoyment 
of good health, and much happineſs. I have the 
ſatisfaQtion alſo to know, that during the pain- 
ſul interval 1 in which I was ignorant of her ſitu- 
ation, 
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tion, the kad received ex attention 1 
Lady Filmer, who in diſtin mvthing ter ſaper- | 
iative merit, Ry evinced the greatneſs of: | 

I have the-honour of being elteemes by my. 
friends, E poffeſs a princely fortune, good — 
and the means of exempfifying the "Socorkey-of | 
my benevolence to yrs wx" | Vet, my Aut 
Lord, am unhappy. As a man of aha 
will be amazed what it is I can wiſh or. 
want, who-have been fo eminently favoured by 
fortune? My poor deceaſed unele need not hae 

bluſhed before me for his errors. In fac, no man 
of fenſe can wonder at the folly of another, be- 
eauſe the wifeſt of men find diffieuly enoagh to, 
drerceme their own, and to reftrain their ſtiſl ta- 
tural propenſity to it, which will incline them to 
be not only- thankfuf to that infinite wiſdem, 
which has ſo graciouſly communicated itſelf 0 
them, but to be very compaſſtonate to the weak - 
neſſes and folly of other men. I have been aim · 
ing all my life to conquer the irregular. motions. 
of my heart, that I might be enabled to ſteer a 
ſteady courſe; to be able truly to diſtinguifh good 
from- eyil, to chuſe the ene, and void dhe 
| other. 3 
EReaſom muſt be catefal to keep all the. affedti- 
ons of the ſoul under à conſtant: exerciſe and: 
ſtriét diſcipline, as a ſkilful general does his ſol- 
diers; for toe much reſt will make them greꝶm 
Heentions and mutinous; and when they - have 
leaf ned to be difobedient, it will be 2 ae taſk. 
talk to reduce them te order. 
Srief and diſcontent ha ve generally / heir 
foundation in defire ; fo that whoever can ob- 
tuin the ſovereignty - over his paſſions, - will be 
e of his bappines. On the other. _ 
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4 deres 48 occafin:iſugh: unruly * 
founded upon weakneſs andi ignorance ; ſe that 
wei muſt gain the puſſeſſion of their cbntrary 
qualities, (which are wiſdem and conſtancy, he» 
fore weteamever Hope, to bel maſters of ourſel vea. 
I find this attempt very difpcult ; the buſineſs þ 
have reſolved upon, is to oppoſe my incſinati- 
ons. Ver Tam the miſerable victim of 4: paſſi- 
on, hie having mer it fer ts object, can ait ver 
be extingwimelt in my un py breuſt. The 
object of my tendere ft affectrons is Mifs Brute; 
that amiable girl whom I mentioned to you in 
the letter, in which I gave you an account of 
my happy meeting with my mother; ſhe then 
mage an impre ſſic on on me never to be removed. 
You pile at this ſſexeration, my Lore W 
1 know myſelf, a little, and. can 02 OS 0 
yin althoug h- the obje&t th 
know. it 1 How e ble the eee 
then Kh to es where | had vowed, or where I 
had. engage ed the affe&ions of a woman. Ofr l. 
my dear, Math erring friend, in what light 
can U look upon that man, who under the maſk. 
of the. tendereſt regard, unlimited refpetct, and 
moſſi e endearing attentions, can ſeduce the affec- 
tions ad a ibe mind of a voinas of merk. 
—and whom at Jaſt can condemn her tothe moſt 
painful of all human ſenſations, the being under 


a necellity of deſpiſi ing. the eis of ter tendereſt 


1 1 

wy my; friendſhip « carries me tis ; ar; 1 re- | 

4 45 n ſtory. My amiable p: ent fainced 
en djicays pering met to; be her ſon, and remaitied ſo 
ns; in that ſituation, that Miſs" Bruce gre 
alarmed, and dreading the event, forgot at that 

ioſtant there were any beholders, exemplified 

15 ee by the extravagance of het 15 s 

171 
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giving ver to the exquiſite feelings of her hi 
A you ku, my dear a the. 2 
ard ever profeſſed for this reſpecahls mo- 
ther, you cannot eafily conceive y emotions 
on this otraſion;eMib ri ach au ſimilar 
an wa, attached n me to 2112 2111 J 7 
ri oy N55 21657 3 
0, Is ns bath an 4 . 1 
I 0 pay this dole of love but to a e e 1 
How willithe love, when. the ric ona 85 
Hann Hy the 1 . all. uſeing 0 le 
That ve er:7. | rt! n iy wiryg 288: 


F TY ever admired Wt 10 ibaa 
virtue, and have | met with tha freq uently coh- 
Joined ;, but, never was my heart affected Until 

1 oy this lovely creature Lt nol longer er maſ- 
te of 10 ſelk, but 2 ſorry e th y phe, 


cou Lord Myrtle, 19 at Broce-till And 
has. ele her, 17 has been re} jecte a by et; : 
an, Sir 


and; there is an amiable "relpeQable m 
. Ramſay, whom I thought ſhe ſeemed to. 
your when in Scotland; "this ſuppoſed 1 5 
Very 2 eQed 1 me with a deep melancholy 1 * 
ſince een. confined, here. by my 15 bulltefs, 
which was " happily terminated, when If Had a. 
letter from, 17 mother, that the was, Entirely. 
diſengaged. 'I intended to ſet out the next day 
to make propoſals for myſelf, when my uncle 
was taken ill with the palſy In the mean time 
the Prinee and Lord E. went to Bruce: hill, 
where they now are. But not to kee 
friendly heart longer 1 in ſuſpence Alle Free. 
my benefactor, my friend, has wrote that Lord 
F. — has made propoſals of marriage to Lady 
Julia, Finlay ; that theſe nuptials will ſoon take 
place; that his memory is too faithful to ſuffer 
him to witneſs their joy on * occaſich. Fut 


that 
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: that he has a ſcheme much at heart, which he 


does not doubt accompliſhing, if I will befriend 
him, on the ſucceſs of which depends his happi- 
neſs; and which if he can accompliſh, he will 
carry back ſuch company with him to Italy, as 
3 conſole him for the want of mine, in 
caſe I ſhould not chuſe to accompany him. Is 
not this too plain ?. Grant me, good. God! a 
command over myſelf ? It is evident that true 
happineſs conſiſts in ſuch a peaceful tranquillity 
and contentment of mind, as is neither to be 
ruffled by fear, nor diſcompoſed by defire. 

Vet I am a man | oh my friend, were you to 
ſee this lovely woman, you would pity me; 
were you to hear her charming voice, you would 
be enchanted ; were you to witnels her bewiteh- 
ing ſenſibility, her engaging tenderneſs, and re- 
ſpectable attention to my mother—her ſweet art 
of conquering by ſeeming to yield, you perhaps 
would be more in love than you have thought 
yourſelf five hundred times already. Vet I muſt not 
think of her; what a ſacrifice is it to gratitude, 
to friendfhip | When our nature prompts us to 
do a thing oy religion has forbid us, we ſhould 
(were it poſſible) conceal even from the ſoul. it- 
ſelf, the knowledge of the body's weakneſs, 
Dante, one of the niceſt moral critic any age 
afforded, placed Brutus in hell, next to Judas, 
for the odious crime” of ingratitude. So com- 
mon is this crime, the Florentines have the fol- 
lowing execrable proverb, Do no good, and 
nobody will do you any harm.“ What a pic- 
ture is this of human nature! I will not evince 

the truth of it in myſelf, 
Ĩ, q is recorded Alexander reſigned a favourite | 
to Apelles, who was in love with her; ſhall I 
not do for my noble . what he did for a 
_— 
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Ire I inſpired de Lady Wilding. 
partiality, for me, or did ſhe know my fenti- 
ments, what I owed to her would have been the 


primary object; that not being the caſe, I ſacri- 


fice myſelf for my friend. The voice of f ingra- 
titude cannot be ſo)frequent as it is uſually re- 
preſented; becauſe the inſtances of real and diſ- 
intereſted obligations, from whence alone it could 
proceed, are very rare. A modern writer, 
ſpeaking on this ſubject ſays, © The difficulties 
we apprehend, are more than thoſe we find, in 
the ſtrife with all our paſſions; is the only thing | 
which prevents philoſophy or virtue from being 
commonly attainable in general life. What 
makes the difference between a chaſte woman, 
and a frail one ? between a brave man and a 
coward ; an honeſt man, and a khave ? one had 


ruggled, the other not. Meet me, my dear 


friend at Bruce-hill; I go there to-morrow : 
facrifice fo much to friendſhip ; ; to you only can. 
1 irapart the feelings of my heart... _ 

Farewell, my dear Lord, forgive the freedom 
of this letter ; ; and be perſuaded, that nothing 
but my regard could induce me to write it, at's 
time in which I ſuffer ſo much myſelf. 


Jam ever, my dear. Lord, 
| your faithful nd obedient. 
humble ſervants. | 


9 kowans Ross. 


1, ET. 


0 
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From Mes. Baver, to Lol HazRIzT 
Firurx. | I 


| MADAM, 


I Am extremely mortified: to | ittipurt to your 
Ladyſhip, what from the goodnefs of your heart, 
muſt fende afffict you; Lercluffee of the ten- 
der concern you take in every thing Lady Fil- 

mer is intereſted in, We had prevailed on Mrs. 
Moſs, to meet us at the Afylum at breaſtfaſt, 
from whence we were to dine with her; atthoug h | 


Lady Bruce expected Sir Edward Roſs, yether 


extreme goodneſs, in wiſhing to do every thing 
to relieve Mrs. Moſs's grief for the loſs of her 
huſband, made her not heſitate being of the 
party. Miſs Bruce alone declined going, com- 
plaining of a violent head-ach, which the had 


been ſubject to for ſore time. When we were 


met, we miſſed Lord Myrtle, on which account 
Sir James Ramſay became reſtleſs and uneaſy; 
and although he has given up all expectations of 
Miſs Bruce's rewarding his attachment, yet is 
fincerely -devoted te her. He whiſpered me, 
Madam, I am going to fee why Lord Myrtle 
is not here; take no notice of my departure, [ 
ſhall re return 12 half an hour.“ 


W waited | 
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I waited a whole hour, when I became fo 
anxious, that I was obliged to ſay, © that Sir 
James's not returuing really alarmed me, as he 
appeared to have a more than ordinary meaning 
in his words.” Fhey were all greatly agitated, 
as they knew I am not apt togive way to whims, 
And it became impoſſible to remain longer in 
this ſtate of ſuſpence, we accordingly. returned 
home: a quarter of a mile from the houſe we 
were met by Sir Edward Roſs's ſervant, Le 
Seur, who came up to the coach with a face 
pale as death, called out,“ Is my Lady here?? 
juſt looked at her, and dropped down in a ſwoon. 
This terrified us all exceedingly : as to Lad: 
Bruce, ſhe inſtantly cried out, My ſon 
dead,“ and fainted away. Happy was this 
ſtate of inſenſibility : my father looked as if he 
would drop, and the afflieted Mrs. Moſs, who 
at preſent. ſees every thing on the gloomy fide, 
exclaimed, © My iter loved him; both ſiſters 
are ned be wretched!” As we advanced 
to the houſe, not one ſervant appeared, all un- 
willing to acquaint us with the horrid particu- 


lars they had to- relate; we entered the hall, 


where were ſeveral of the domeſtics wringing 
their hands: they ſeemed, on our appearay ce, 
to be transfixed with horror, while we, 
ſtupified with apprehenſions and amazeme 
By this time my Lady was brought out of 
coach ; awhile I ſaw her taken care of, a of 
Sir James to inquire into this myſtic horror, that 
ſeemed to invade the family: unluckly my huſ- 
band was from home with the Prince and Lord 
F, who had gone before us to Moſs-caſtle. 
Upon ſeeing my Lady till inſenſible, I left. her 
in the hands of the women, to inform my ſelf of 
all this diſorder; judge of * * and grief, 
te 


10 28 


5 


to. find Sir Edward ſuppoſed. dead, and. Mifs 


Ramſay gave, is as follows ; 

Upon finding Lord Myrtle had abſented 
himſelf, Madam, you ſaw my uneaſineſs; I did 
not doubt but he had concealed bimſelf to watch 
the motions of Miſs Bruce, as Sir Edward Roſs 
was expected, whom we both think ſhe has a 
partiality for; the conciouſneſs of his gone 
merit determined 'me to reſign my pretenſions, 
while it confirmed 'Lord Myrtle in his, who 
had thrown out many things occaſionally, which 
not only marked the littleneſs of his mind, but 
his inveterate malice to Sir Edward, whom he 
ſwore he would deſtroy, if he found the favour- 
ed him, or if he had any pretenſions there. On 
my approach to the houſe, I met Lord Myrtle 
in the avenue, on foot, with a bloody. ſword 
in his hand, eyes ſtaring, and his whole dreſs 
diſhe velled : he appeared to incline to paſs me, 
when. [ graſped him by the collar, and demanded 
what he had been about? he at firſt anſwered 
incoherently, I did not do it ! I fay, ſhe did it 
and ſome ſentences ſimilar to thoſe. I was re- 
ſolute, acquainting him he was my priſoner, 


to recollect himſelf. He then told me, that 
upon hearing Sir Edward was arrived, and was 
gone into; the garden to Miſs Bruce, he had hid 

himſelf behind the arbour, when Sir Edward 
having attempted ' improp er liberties with her, 
ſhe had ſtabbed him to the heart; and th: 'At he 
was going for aſſiſtance when I met him. I 


account, from obvious reaſons, but continued 
driving him before me. We entered the garden 
7 the back-door ; upon our firſt h 1. 


ſaw 
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Bruce out of her ſenſes ! The account Sir James 


and made him march before me—He' had time 


took no notice to him of the unlikelihood of this 


LY 
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ſaw Miſs Bruce layi ing her cheek to Sir Edward's, 
and in the moſt ſoothing fondneſs lamenting bis 
early doom ;. ſhe had tore her handkerchief to 


ſtop his wound, Upon hearing a noiſe ſhe 
ſtarted up; but, on ſeeing Las Myrtle, ſhe 


exclaimed, "es Barbarian, he has not more lives 
to loſe,” Then turning to me, „ What f did 
you aſſiſt him / in this helliſn aQ, Sir Janies fr 
It was not his fault, it was mine; I told him 1 


would not marry the Prince, but that I would be 


— 


his ſiſter, and would love him, attend him, 


and take care of him all the days of my life“ 
But, he anſwered, © That, if I loved him, 
and would be a kind ſiſter, that I would marr 

the Prince l“ Upon Lord Myrtle's making a 


motion to take the ſword from me, ſhe threw 


herſelf on Sir Edward, crying out, Strike me, 
ruffian ! he ſhall. not be hurt but through mel“ 
ſhe then made uſe of the fondeſt, the moſt 
paſſionate expreſſions to Sir Edward; but, upon 


again obſerving Lord M) Marie. was eien with 


terror, beeame quite diſtrad tearing her hair 
and throwing herſelf on the ground. It is ſo 

truly pitiable, ſaid he, it unmans me ! I was fo 
affected, and ſo many of the ſeryants being diſ- 
patched for ſurgeons, that, Lord Myrtle, ba 


eſcaped. |. 
"Si Edward had fainted. by loss of 5 


when he came to himſelf he e fax 
Bruce, and again ſ yo oned away,. I. he ſal 12h 


have examined his wounds, and Judge em 
not mortal. 

1 ha has been ro gel to unfold this dread- 
ful, t dete our Lady ſhip k Ts 
ſhe is poſſeſſed of a ue whic h has, aſſiſted her 
to overcome thoſe . accidents w ich ae of 


any. redreſs, and enabled her to ſupport out- 
wardly, 
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wardly, with decency and dignity, thoſe which 
admitted of none, yet has, till very lately, 
ſuffered inwardly, through almoſt her whale 
life, from a. ſucceſſion of melancholy. and af». 
fecting ohjects. She ſeemed firſt inſeobble.; ; 4 | 
| laſt, a flood of tears a little relieved her: I 
hope ſhe. will be ſupported uuder this great and 
dw trial. What a, day was this! What 
ſtrange tranſitions} What * emotions! O, 
Madam, what a world is this to ſet our hearts 
upon, when every raſh fool, where we are ſur- 
rounded with millions, can put a ſudden ſtop to 
our happineſs ; can in an intact _— it into. 
oem Ty 1 Hon 3 
We are en Qui 


As dreams are made of, and' our little life 
ls rounded with a lleep. 


The Prinee, Lord 3 and my huſband, | 
are juſt arrived: they have wept; bitterly over! 
Sir Edward; be raves a great deal about thé 
Prince, Miſs Bruce, and a Lord L———y,. whom 
he inceſſantly calls for. His Lordſhip. is juſt 
arri ved; had: promiſed Sir Edward to meet him 
here. He has ſbewn the Prince part of a letter 
he received from Sir Edward within this week, 
by which it appears he was in love with my un- 
happy ſiſter; but, upon having underſtood. 
from the Prince, it was his intention to addreſs 
her, had determined to conquer his inclination. 
How muſt this endear him to his Highneſs at 
this time, as the uneaſineſs Sir Edward had 
ſuffered an bis agcaunt; had proceeded from his 

not having been explicit enough in a letter he 

h:d written to him about a ſcheme he had mnch 
at heart, and which he ous him he muſt aſſiſt 

hin 
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him in Lachs was to obtain from Lord P.-Abe 
care of the little Lady Eliza, whom he means to M 
make the heireſs of his fortune, and propoſes to 
himſelf the greateſt happineſs in cultivating her 
mind. This, ſaid the Prince, and the cata- 
combs of St. Sebaſtian (alluding to where Lady 
 F——— is buried), are the only conſolations that 
J can enjoy, now that my dear, my eſteemed 
friend, is in danger; nor can I hardly wiſh him 
to live, to ſee the deplorable ſtate of Miſs Bruce. 
I went to ſee her to-day : her fine long hair was 
hanging diſhevelled down her her back. She 
ſays the fondeſt, moſt endearing things to Sir 
Edward, whom ſhe ſu ppoſes lies dead before 
her; ſhe tells him ſhe ll follow him, that ſne 
had always loved him, although inſenſible to all 
his ſex, and that nobody but her ſiſter Moſs had 
been acquainted with her paſſion. I. could” not 
bear it ; Heaven reſtore this amiable ſufferer _- 
her ſenſes. We have not dared as yet to acquaint 
ady Bruce with her ſituation. Your Lady- 
ſhip will acquaint Lady Filmer-with theſe PLA | 
tifulars, as your good fenſe will direct you: Had 
Ladyſhip been in good health, her preſence 
' wþuld ha ve been highly ſalutary to her friend. 
/I ſhall write next poſt; in the mean time, 
_m_— to ſubſcribe. myſelf, * lie en 90. 


5 voor Ladyſhip 8. 


* 6 
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From Lady Fr LMER, to Lady Hanzter . | 
EX: FiLMER, 24 Wt 


MY DEAR HARRIET, Bruce-hill, 


I Arrived ſafe here. 1 cannot ſufficiently + a 
preſs the ſenſe I have of your tenderneſs and at- 
tention for me, in having ſo earneſtly wiſhed 
my fon to attend me; no, my amiable child, 
my abſenting myſelf at this time * from you, is 
a ſufficient ſacrifice to friendſhip. The anxiety 
feel ori your account, can only be mitigated 
by the knowledge of my ſon's affectionate and 
tender attention to you; but, my ſweet girl, ſhall 
| again repeat what I ſo often mentioned to you 
before I left you, not to ſee your children for at 
leaſt a week after your delivery? RecolleQ the 
conſequences, laſt time, of your having your 
little girl with you; as you love theſe innocents, - 
preſerve yourlelf carefully for them. | 
The ſituation of this family, ſo lately a ſcene 
of joy, is not to be deſcribed, and recalled to my 
remembrance Virgil's deſcription of the lovers, 
whom he ſaw at his deſcent into hell; the poet 
places them in fields watered with tears, "called the 
weeping country. Lady Bruce had had a fever, 


and got up tor the ardt time to receive me: ſhe 


* Lady Harriet expected to lie in every hour. 55 
Vor. = = 2 
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looked dreadfully. Sir James thanked me 2 
thouſand times for for coming, as he ſaid no- 
thing could help to compoſe, and fortify her 
mind, and prepare her for all: events, as my 
_ converſation, Mrs. Bruce met me at York, and 
acquainted me with the ſituation of every thing 
before my arrival here. Sir Edward is alive, but 
ſo faint. and low, that it is yet very dubious. what 
will be the conſequences: he is delirious, and is 
conſtantly calling for the Prince and Lord I=—, 
who are continually with him. 5 
I have ſeen the loyely Lucy, for lovely. ſhe is 
even in madneſs. Modern hiſtory informs us of 
certain countries, where they pay a devout re- 
gard to mad people; they look upon, them as 
favoured with ſome nearer aſpeQs: of heavenly 
things than are allowed to, other men, and as 
having ſomewhat about them as ſacred and di- 
T acknowledge, I was never more affected 
than by her appearance. Lady Bruce ventured 
to attend me. She is various in her abſences— 
ſometimes has ſenſible inter vals, but they are 
very ſnort: when we entered, ſhe, was ſitting pen; 
ſively, leaning on her hand, earneſtly examin- 
ing a ſmall picture in a ſhagreen caſe: upon 
hearing us, ſhe aroſe, ſaluted us with dignity, 
called herſelf a poor forlorn creature, bereſt of 
all comfort aſked us our names. Lady Bruce 
burſt into tears, and taking, her hand, [eagerly 
kiſſed. it; ſhe drew it back, and turning round 
to her attendants, aſked how they dared. to ad- 
mit people to deceive. her? © 'This woman. add- 
ed ſhe, calls herſelf. my deareſt,. my adored mo- 
ther, the. mother. of my Edward. I'll not wed 
Paris, Romeo ſhall be my huſband.” She an- 


ſwers exactly to that picture drawn by Otway 
| 3 | = + gl 


* * hangs 
* BY 4 * 
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tongues, * has publiſned through the world his 
ralſes; ſhè can never / have ſaid enough of him, 
had ſhe two thouſand. Love either elevatès or 
debaſes the ſoul, accordingato the object that in- 
ſpires it. Lam an arefangei 5] am mad with 
love. O the: caitiff't had he a thouſand lives, 
he ſhould ſuffer is many deaths ! The Almighty! 
has taken him back to 9 —— 


of peace, nought is left of him but his dear pic- 


ture which I drew: here it is, but I will not truſt 
it out of my hand, leſt you give it to the hoary 
fend?! Judge of Lady: Broce's ſurprize, to ſee 
a miniature of Sir Edward, which could only be 
painted by herſelf, yet is a ſtriking likeneſs. 
% O, ſaid ſhe,' what is the world without him? 


why does the ſun ſhine 2 all nature ſhould weep ; © 


are theſe eyes only to flow for this unmeaſure- 

able unconquerable woe?“ Then turning 
round to me, ſhe ſaid, * You weep, you have 
a tender heart ; who are you?” Upon hearing 
my name, which ſhe had diſregarded before, 
ſhe kneeled down, kiſſed my hand, and ſaid, I 


had been the guardian angel of her mama, and 


would love me for ever.” She then became 
quite incoherent, —ſometimes ſhe falls into ſilent 
fits; and, in general, her memory is too un- 
faithful to make herſelf underſtood for a 
ſentence together: yet ſhe was tolerably con- 
nected with us ; and, upon the whole, her rea- 
ſon ſeems to gather ſtrength. —After a long 
ſilence ſhe ſaid, © Thoſe that ſleep in the duſt 
of the grave /bal} awake, ſome to eternal life, 
and others to confuſion.” She loſt what ſhe was 
going to add—pauſed as if ſhe could recolleQ it 
—and had exhauſted her ſpirits by talking ſo 
much— We withdrew.—She ſeldom ſpeaks to 

| ny oF her 
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ber people, I flatter myſelf this malady will 
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ſubſide in time, if Sir Edward lives, as it is the 


belief of his death, her witneſſing the ſuppoſed 


murder, and her paſſion for him, which wn 
codſpared: to her misfortune... - 
I hope to have better accounti öste lugt you, 


| This letter is directed for my ſon, as it is proba- 


ble, the contents may be too bann in 10 
— ſituation, I ever amm 


' My dear Harriet, 


your affeRionate mother, 


7 
1 * 


1 25 3 Fix. 
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'To Sir Eo wand Friars, | 


MY DEAR SON, 


| Rejoice with you on Lady Harriet's recove- 
ry, I hope you have been a good nurſe, . and 
fatter myſelf you obeyed my injunRions, i in not 
ſuffering her to, talk, or ſee too many People for 
the firſt fortnight after her delivery. | 
| have the pleaſure ts acquaint you, Sir Ed. 5 
ward Roſs is now fo well as to ha ve been once 
out airing. The ſituation of Miſs Bruce was 
concealed from him until a few days ago; the 
Prince, in the moſt judicious manner, has gra- 
dually, as his health would permit, opened to 
him new ideas in regard to his miſapprehenſion 
of his intentions, & c. &c. but, at the ſame time, 
guarded him againſt any hopes that might affect 
him, by talking of the uncertainty of human 
events, &c,—— Sir Edward from thefe hints, 
immediately. apprehended that Lord Myrtle 
had aſſaſſinated Miſs. Bruce; and it became ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, notwithſtanding his weak: 
ſtate of health, to inform him of the truth, Al- 
though. he had never been dejected by adverſity, 
nor had it been in the power of proſperity to 
raiſe him above that moderation, which always 
was his principal characteriſtic, yet the variety 
of his contending paſſions alone ſupported him; 

Joy, grief, pity, love, and gratitude, ſucceſlive- 
ly ingrofſed the whole faculties of his ſoul. He 
expreſſed all theſe paſſions in the moſt pathetic 
terms, and declared he would devote his whol: 
life to the amiable ſufferer; and, as ſhe ha, 
deen the only object of his affections, ſhe ſhoul 
ever remain that of his tendereſt eſteem, al 
though. 
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thoug bi ſhe ſhould never again be reſtored to! 
her — Sir Edward then begged to be left 
alone —after three quarters of an hour, 1 ſug- 
geſted it. might be. proper to hazaru intruding on 
him, left he ſhould have fainted through weak- 
—this was found to be the caſe, he was on his 
knees quite inſenſible: we msn on him to 
0 to bed, and hoped bs would, not attempt to 
ſee Miſs Bruce, until be ſhould be. perfeQly re- 
covered. 

I have the pleaſure, to acquaint vou, that her 
lucid intervals . increaſe——ang, the greateſt, pru- 
dence has been pſed on, theſe, occaſions ta inſi- 
nuate ſuch 19 755 may lead her to ſuppoſe, dir 
Edward is. alive. To communicate it at once 
might be equally fatal 6 ta. her as the, belief of the 
contrary.— This conſideration only, has pre- 
vented Sir Edward from ſeeing her. I muſt 
leave off, as I cannot ſpare much time at preſent, 
from the attentions I pay to:my. diſtreſſed friend. 

Inow. reſume my pen.:; Sir Edward inſiſted pn 
" ſeeing Miſs Bruce, notwi anding al our ea rea- 
ties to the .contrary. He argued, ſhe 
was inſenſible, ſhe. would | not know. bim; ; and 
that, he would watch the, turn of her diſorder, 
and not hazard any, thing that might be. * 
Judicial to, ber; and that he flattered himſelf, 
might be able to . her, by 5 
Ling in. with, her humour. It mien eme none 
ſhould be. preſent but Mrs. Bruce, and, my, ſelf. at 
this interview ; when, we came in, ſhe had het 
itte picture in her hand, which ſhe was talking to 
—ſhedid not perceive us, and repeated theſe lines, 

It as pretty, tho a plague,, 

To ſee him ev'ry hour ; to fit and d 

His arched brows, his hawking eye, "bp cya 

In our hearts tablet; heart too capable 
To ev'ry line and track of his ſweet favours! 
But now he's gone I and my idolatrous fancy 


| _— Ry his relicks, "IM 
The 


— 
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T hen kneeling down, May the avenging 5 
arm of the Almighty revenge the death of the "2 
moſt petfect of human beings!“ Then ſtarting 1 
up, ſhefaid, © T lye, he was not a human be- 
ing, he was only lent to the world to reform man- | 
kind,” Figure to youtſelf the feelings of the 4 
beſt of men; he was obliged to ſupport himſelf —* 
againſt the wall, and burſt into tears; his emo- 
tions diſcovered! 'us to Miſs Brace, who” was be- 
fore leaning careleſsly on a ſopha.— The grace- 
fulneſs of her figue, when ſhe advanced to us, 
beggars all deſcription; ſhe was dreſſed in a long 
white robe, her hair tied carelefsly behind, which 
was the 7 ornament ſhe had; ſhe ſtarted a 
little when fhe firſt looked at Sir Edward, and 
turning round to her maid, inquired who he was; 
by our directions ſhe acquainted her he was 
relation of Lady Bruce's. She looked very at- 
tentively at him and ſaid, You are like 1 
Edward, do not weep” and taking up her au- 
burn reſſes, ently wiped away the tears from 
his eyes. ou are (ſaid ſhe) then, Sir, the 
5 you have perhaps, been the friend of 
my Edward, my heart teils me fo, and ybu are 
ke my pi dure am filly, very filly, and ſome- | 
: times diſtrated—but dear with it—let me ſee 2 

you, and talk to ime for ever of him.“ | 
. «: T'know inet what is the matter with my 
bead, putting her hand to her forehead, ſuch a 
A ſtrange confuſton juſt here, and fo fupic“—ſhe 
\W ſhot her eyes, and leaned againſt me, —my in- 
voluntary tears were ſhed on n 
' while the lifted up her eyes faid, | 
Pear brother, I ſhall ' never fee'thee'r note, 
Dearer than life ſelf thou wert to me! 4 


For ever I have loſt, but ſhall for ever love thee, 


*- Nanquam ego te vila frater anisbilior- 


Aſpiciam — z et, certe ſemper amabo. - 
CaTULLUS.. 


Dr. | 
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wh 5 arrived here a few hours 280: | 
although he is a man of very liberal-ideas, he | 
has in the genteeleſt manner blamed the method 
"the . phyficians here have treated Miſs. Bruce. 
—As he has more practical knowledge in this 
branch of the profeſſion, we flatter ourſelves his 
remedies may prove efficacious, I cannot ex- 

preſs to you, my fon, the reſpet I bear every 

individual of this family, Sir James is a Chrii- 
cian not by chance, caprice, or rejudice, but 

. conviction, He honours the wiſe with his eſ⸗ 
teem, the good with his friendſhip, and treats 
the bad with tenderneſs and mercy. 

It is enough to be poor or afflited, to obtain 
relief from him ; and more than enough to be 
ſick, in priſon, or diſtreſs, to merit his aſſiſtance. 
The widow, the orphan, and the oppreſſed find 
in him a huſband, a father, and a friend. And 
yet he. ſuffers not the money he beſtows on the 
neceſſitous, to injure the circumſtances of his fa- 

milly, or break in upon his duties to it. 

You aſk my opinion of Mrs. Bruce—She i is 
miſtreſs of every uſeful knowledge ſcience can 
impart; and yet more the miſtreſs of herſelf, 
Her good ſenſe and learning contribute no more to 
make her aſſuming, than her reſerve does to 
make her ſolemn, formal, or affected. She is 
gay with a becoming gravity, affable with digni- 
ty, and ſocial with decorum. Whether ſilent or 
ſpeaking ſhe is ever affording inſtruQion, while 
intent to receive it. Were yon to be acquaint- 

ed with her, my dear ſon, you would not trem- 

ble as you ſay you do, for your friend's heart 

leading him aſtray, from the practice of thoſe 
' ſacred obligations you hold invioable. 

She' is agreeable ; and the uſeful knowledge 
the is mi iſtreſs of, added to the advantages of | 
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mind being cultivated by Pty ſo amply ſup- 

ply her want of natural charms, that I am con- 
vinced you would think her handſome and agree- 
able, although you are ſo nice a critic in beau- 
ty. You! — of me alſo, what my opinion 
is of Lord I He is polite, eaſy, and gal- 
lant; his carriage and converſation have in them 
that propriety, which diſtinguiſhes true good 
breeding. He knows all thoſe delicacies of be- 
haviour felt by ſo few; and that politeneſs of 
heart, which, like a kind of internal ſenſe, feels. 
25 it were all the peculiarities of different cir- 
cumſtances of time, place, and company; ſtill 
accommodating himſelf with equal dignity and 
good humour. He poſſeſſes above all that un- 
aſſumed, unaſſuming 1 which charac- 
teriſes the fine gentleman of every country in 
the world. He was born and educated | in F rance, 
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nation, and has not eſcaped imbibing a few ot 


its levities and errors. In company he is a very 
agreeable companion, handles ſubſects without 
too much inquiſitiveneſs, and a needleſs profun- 
dity of ſpeculation, exerting himſelf only. in ex- 
tracting from them, that which has. a reference 
to the promoting of feſtivity. He ſuffers him- 


ſelf to be much engroſſed by faſhionable purſuits, 


yielding out of politeneſs to a thouſand engage- 
ments that are diſagreeable to himſelf ; becauſe 
it is civil to comply; and is not unfrequently | 


| fearful of uſing his reaſon, from an apprehen= 


ſion of ridicule, and the laugh of thoſe whom he 5 
ought to deſpiſe. 
This amiable, though unthinking man, unites 
in himſelf what are commonly deemed the moſt 
incompatible qualities; to the greateſt magni- 
ficence, the higheſt beneficence ; to the utmoſt 
profuſion in his expences, the moſt extenſive | 
| N 5 | charity; 
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charity; to a pride of family, the utmoſt humi- 

lity; and to a love of pleaſure and gaiety, a de- 
cent regard to the exteriors of his religion. I do 
not mean to infer from the laſt, he is a ſceptic; 


on the contrary, his mind is impreſſed with a 


uſt ſenſe of the moſt awful truths. 
_ 'Farewel, my dear ſon; my kindeſt and ever- 
laſting wiſhes attend my Harriet, and her ſweet 
'prattlers. MD IST E 
| Lour affectionate mother, 


Au ELTA FII MIR. 
WWW 


From Lady HARRIEZT FilMER, to Lady 
| FiLMER. 8 


MY DEAR MAMA, 


T gave us great joy to hear ſuch agreeable ac- 
counts from Bruce-hill. May Miſs Bruce be 
perfectly reſtored, and her lover made at laft 
happy, by obtaining her hagy as a reward for the 
faithful unremittedattenfions he bas now ſhewn 
her for ſo conſiderable a time. 5 ; 

I hope your [ſecond pare charitable viſit 
to Yorkſhire, will prove as efficacious to your 


health as the firſt We arrived ſafe in Bucking- 


hamſhire, and had the pleaſure of findingmy ſiſter 
and Mr, Druce, in perfect health and happineſs. 

 Bhe is now nurfing a lovely little girl. It is im- 
| poſſible for me to (expreſs the agreeable ſurprize 
have undergone in regard to her: nought re- 
mains of the Ducheſs of A , but her beau- 


W: 
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ty. 7 Her houſe: has the appearance of a temple 
of the Muſes. and the Graces. She is as induſ- 


trious in her œcoOmy at home, as ſhe' is liberal 


in her charity abroad; and the prudence with 


which ſhe diſtributes theſe marks of her bene- 


ficence, enables her to do ſo; frugality is the 
ſupport of generoſity. She has a time for the 
embelliſnment of her mind, a time for the-eeco- 
nomical affairs of her family, a time for conver- 

ſation with her domeſtic. friends, a time for the 
relief of diſtreſſed virtue, and a time for her in- 
nocent relaxation. By theſe ſagacious means, 
ſhe has gained a facility of acting ſucceſſively 
the part of a wiſe, virtuous, careful, tender wife 
to her huſband; a (diſcreet and indulgent mo- 
ther to her children; an agreeable companion to 
her friends and acquaintance; an univerſal be- 
nefactreſs to the poor; and a faithful ſervant to 
God: all of which ſhe is, without the leaſt va - 


nity or aſtentation. Her converſation is ſtill - 


highly animated, but the ſprightlineſs of her 
wit, the juſtneſs of her refſections, the dignity 
that accompanies her vivacity, plainly evinces 
with how much greater ſtrength the mind can 
exert itſelf in a regular and rational life, than in 
a courſe of diſſipation. Of how: much conſe- 
quence, my dear Mama, is it to be connected 
with a man of worth? My ſiſter expreſſes her 
obligations to Mr. Druce, in the moſt affecti- 
onate and lively terms. When Lady F——“, 
and I were beſtowing that praiſe we thoughtaher 
intitled to, ſhe-anſwered, that ſhe was very ſen» 
ſible of her deficiencies and inferiority : fill to 
others; but that Mr. Druce had taken the ut- 
As it appears from this letter, there had been 
a conſiderable chaſm in the correſpondence, it is 
neceſſary to inform the reader, that Lady Julia 
Finlay, is now Lady .. : | 


moſt 
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moſt pains to inform her underſtanding, correct, 


the errors of her heart, and had led her to look 
back with horror on her paſt exceptionable con- 
duct. When we arrived in the country (ſaid 
ſhe), he convinced me, that if my mind was 
cleared by reaſon from thoſe thick miſts that 
my diſordered paſſions caſt about it; when I 
came to diſcern perfectly, and conſider more 
nearly the immenſe power and goodneſs of God; 
and to make a compariſon between thoſe perfec- 
tions of his, and my own frailty and weakneſs, 
and the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of my being; 1 
ſhould humble myſelf even to the duſt before him. 
Can the greateſt monarch upon earth, ſecure him- 
ſelf from the leaſt miſchief that is incident to 
men? Can he, by his own power, give ſtrength. 
to his body, or length to his life? Can he 
free the one from pains and diſeaſes, or the 
other from vexation and trouble? If not, what 
excellence has he to boaſt of above other men? 
What advantage has he to be proud of in relati- 
on to his fellow- creatures? Cuſtom indeed has. 
made a wide difference between man and man; 
but it is a difference purely imaginary, and not 


real; for it muſt be ſome intrinſic worth in an 


creature, that muſt give it the preference to ano» 
ther. Titles and riches ſignify no more to the 
making of one man better than another, than the 
finer ſaddle making the better horſe; andit truly. 
ſhews a poor ſpirit, for one man to take theſe 
paltry advantages of another. If he is ambitious 
to excel, let it be ſomething that belongs to 
himſelf, ſomething that demonſtrates him to 
be a better creature. Let him contend. in 
virtue, which alone is capable to put a great 
and true difference between man and man; and 

whoſoever gains the advantage there, has reaſon 


to value it, though it will never make him proud. 
| 5  —_ 
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—My huſband (faid the Ducheſs) alſo: convinced . 
me, the delights which flow from well timed, 
and well choſen recreations, would very 3 
conſole me for the loſs of thoſe I. had formerly 
ſo much admired. The laſt, ſaid he, emaſcu- 
lates the ſpirits, diſcompoſes the judgment, diſ- 
places reaſon, feeds the ſenſes, and ſtaryes the 
foul. But the firſt diffuſes a pleaſing regular 
warmth through the whole human ſyſtem, which 
does not conſiſt in the giddineſs and raptures 
that ariſe from frolickſome wit; but a well in- 
formed conſcience, which is the perpetual 
ſpring from whence they flow. They, ſaid 
he, who can ſet a right value upon any thing, 
will prize one tender, well meant word, above 
all that ever made them laugh in their; lives, 5 
| ET alſo, added the Ducheſs, by my huſband's 


deſire, began upon a regular and improving 


courſe of ſtudies, and diſcontinued my miſcellan- 
ny reading. For when be examined what I had 
acquired by my ſtudies, he found ſuch a confu- 


ſion in my memory, that an hiſtorical anecdote ; 


was crouded by a moral ſentiment, and ſcrap of 
2 play interwoven in a ſermon, 
2 4 Edward, and little ones join with me in 
ng every happineſs to attend her, whom 


we alli love with the tendereſt, the moſt ſincere, 
and heart ien affection. 


HaxxIzx Fi LMER, + 
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From the Ducheſs DE Cxvi, to Mrs. \ 


PiER PONT. 
DEAR MADAM, RE 


1 AM much on the que vive, with as thoughts 
of our enſuing happineſs—your's, and your 
daughter's marriages, that were it not that you 
are to ſet out for England two days after the ce- 
1 a ; 
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remony; N chat I wiſts to inform you of ſome· 
particulars previous to your departure, con- 
cerning thoſe: friends mentioned in the family 
narrative, I ſhould hardly be able now for that 
taſk, 
In. the two laſt letters you would percei eire 
there hadi been a long chafm in the correſpon- 
dence; theſe letters are Joſt: it only remains 
with me to acquaint you with a feœ of the moſt 
remarkable oceurrences. Four years are elapſ- 
ed: ſince Miſs Bruce's malady commenoed. ſne 
has. at times been perfectly reſtored; but has ne- 
ver: yet been without returns of it. Sir Edward 
(now: created Lord Roſe) has. been conſtant - in 
his attentions, de voting his whole time v to her; 
About à year: ago, after an interval of a fe 
months flattered them ſhe was perfectly reſtoted, 
he urged the completion of his happineſs ; 1 was 
then at: Bruce- hill. — She acquainted him; that 
ſhe: would give him his anſwer in our preſence; 
In the afternoon ſhe ſummonecł us to her dreſſing- 
toom; there was a ſolemnityin her'appearance; 
rhat predicted no hopes: fof her lover; He ad- 
vanced, pale with anxiety; and knetling down 
before her; kiſſed her hand, conjuring her in the 
preſence of theſe refpeRable" friends to confirm 


his happineſs. 
Miſs Bruce's eye gliſtened -with- a tear the 


could not:ſuppreſs;” ſhe prevailed: on him to quit 


that poſture : and ther told him, that eſteem is 
the refult of reaſon, and to deſerve i it from good 
ſenſe, the height of glery; that the ſentiments 
of her heart were well known; ſhe was ſenſible 
of all her obligations to him; but that thefe were 
ſufficient to prevent her making him ſo bad a 

return, as conneQiing,. him ſo imprudently, by 
rendering him not only miſerable himſelf, but, 


perhaps, entailing. her. misfortune on his family; 3 
3 
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that ſhe. had. from accident; heard: of an alliance 
that had been propoſed to him, the only daugh- 
ter of the Marquis vf O, a young lady rich, 
beautiful, and en that this marriage 
taking place, would render hen happy; and that 
ſhe would de vate thoſe intervals ot reaſon ſtill 
afforded. her, to implere God's pardon for hav- 
ing forgot the Creator in the creature, and hav- 
ing been too much attached to ſublunary things 

Lord Roſs here aſſured her, that whatever? 
would, accord moſt to her happineſs, he would 
acquieſce in as to what regarded herſelf; but, in 
a moſt, determined and paſſionate manner, ſolemn- 
ly declared, that he would ne ver connect himſelf 
with any other woman, or engage himſelf in any! — 2 
public employment, while ſhe lived; and that, 
if ſhe would not give a legal right to his preten- 3 
ſions, yet the buſineſs of Nis: life ſhould ever be: 
directed to procure! her every comfort, every at- 
tention, that ſympathetic tenderneſs, and endeaty: 
ing ſolicitude could effect! 

He. looked : moſt, charmingly — ha- w. 
engaging is modeſty in a man, when one knows: 
"there.1s a great mind within he appeared. with. = - 
ſuch tenderneſs ; in. ſuch conſuſion; and yet, 
in other reſpe&s, ſo. much himſelf, ſo deter- 
mined! 

This, ſcene was too much for her poor a 
tated heart; ſhe at that time relapſed, and for. 
ſome time after, either gazed. in-filence- with a+ 
vacant unmeaning eye, or uttered her diſtraction 
in incoherent ſentences. * 
L ord Roſs and Miſs Bruce continoe to line, - 

like brother and ſiſter. | 

After ſuch an example, let not our young = 
beaux, or rakes, preſume to fay there is no ſuch £40 
thing as Platonic love, or that there never was, 
but in the imaginations of a writer of W . 


0 
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for, in ſpite of the depravity of the age, there 
are men who know the value of a generous heart, 
and who are ſufficiently rational to be con: 
| with the poſſeſſion of that alone. | 

1 Mrs. Moſs is ſtill ſingle, and dedicates her 
F bhole time to the educating her child, comfort - 
ing her ſiſter, and preparing herſelf for a better 


1 world, her whole hopes of happineſs having been 
deſtroyed here by the premature. death of ber 


| huſband. 

Lady Filmer died About a year ago: 2 che l laſt 
| three months of her life was ſpent in a conſtant 
? preparation for that awful moment, ſo dreadful 


for the wicked, ſo full of peace, confidence, and 
: | holy joy to the good { My bleeding heart (till feels 
8 her loſs. 

The Prince de la Rocelli ſpent a year be, 
in England, with the little Lady Eliza, whom 
he is as fond of as ever, and has ſettled his for- 
tune entirely upon. 

And now, my dear Mrs. Pierpont, 1 conclude 

family narrative. Thoſe dear 2 
friends will ſhew you every attention in their _ 
power, and long to embrace you. What an ac- 
quiſition you will be to them; what a loſs to 
me] a loſs, notwithſtanding all my happineſs, 1 
cannot help being ſelfiſh 3 to regret. Your 
daughter, however, who will alſo in two days 
now be mine, will partly conſole me. May ſne 
is de the counterpart of her mother, while her huſ- 
band emulates his father's virtues; and they will 
* then be as happy as a ſtate of ny n 
of. 


* r 


L ever am moſt affeRtionately, 
and truly your's, 


ELIZ A De. Cxvur. | 


